








5000 IN CASH FOR A TITLE 








VIOLA DANA does her daintiness justice with a Bradley Bathing 
Suit. She finds that Bradley makes just her style in a suit that’s cut 
for comfort. Naturally, the colors are absolutely permanent. 


Bradley’s are made for men and children, too. Merchants are 


showing them now in the very newest styles. 


BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY, Delavan, Wis. 


Stip into a 








Free Swim Boox! 


Send for your copy of the best 
instruction book ever written. 
Teaches beginners—improves 


even good swimmers. By Write for Bradl 
Harry Hazelhurst, Chicago ~and Out -Of- Doors! se R scary Beste 
Athletic Association. Suits, Sweaters and Jerseys. 
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PHoToPLAY MAGAzINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Youd like a cool and cheerful place? He's 
waiting at one smiling. You'll want a 
sparkling ice cold glass? He holds one most 
inviting. You can only spare_a minute or two? 
Hell not keep you longer. You need but walk 
a block or less; he's on most every corner 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 











Drink 


cs 


Delicious and Refreshing 


* 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. | 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


MOTION PICTURE PROGRESS 
DEPENDS ON THE ENTERTAINMENT IDEALS 
OF THE GREATEST ORGANIZATION IN 

THE INDUSTRY 


Pp ARAMOUNT entertainment values, as instanced 
by Cruze’s «The Covered Wagon,” 
“The Ten Commandments,” 
progressively greater pictures, are your assurance that 
if it’s a Paramount Picture, 
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it’s the best show in 
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NEW PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 

“THE FIGHTING COWARD” 
A JAMES CRUZE Production with Ernest Torrence, 
Cullen Landis, Phyllis Haver, Noah Beery. 

Adapted by Walter Woods. 
Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE DAWN OF A TOMORROW ” 

A GEORGE MELFORD Production with Jacqueline Logan, David 
Torrence, Raymond Griffith. From the novel and play by Frances Hodgson 

Burnett. Screen play by Harvey Thew. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in “THE CONFIDENCE MAN” 
From the story by L. Y. Erskine and R. H. Davis. Directed by Victor 
Heerman. Screen play by Paul Sloane. 
Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
CECIL B. DeMILLE’S PRODUCTION “TRIUMPH” 

With Leatrice Joy, Rod La Rocque, Victor Varconi, Charles Ogle, Julia 
Faye, Theodore Kosloff, Robert Edeson, Zasu Pitts, George Fawcett and 
Raymond Hatton. Screen play by Jeanie Macpherson. From the story by 


Mary Astor, 
By Booth Tarkington. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE BREAKING POINT” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production with Nita Naldi, Patsy Ruih 
Miller, George Fawcett, Matt Moore. From the novel and play by Mar; 
Roberts Rinehart. Screen play by Julie Herne and Edfrid Bingham. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
* BLUFF” 

A SAM WOOD Production with Agnes Ayres and Antonio Moreno. 
From the story by RITA WEIMAN and JOSEPHINE L. QUIRK. 
Screen play by Willis Goldbeck. 

Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“TIGER LOVE” 

A GEORGE MELFORD Production with Antonio Moreno and Estelle 
Taylor. From the play by Manuel Penella. Screen play by Howard 
Hawks. 

Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
POLA NEGRI in “MEN” 

A DIMITRI BUCHOWETZKI Production. From the story by Dimitri 











May Edginton. Buchowetzki. Screen play by Paul Bern. 
PRODUCED BY ase 
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Paramount Pictures 


Every advertisement in PIOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
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Save this magazine — refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening's entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 
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Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall 
United Artists 


The Goldfish........... First National 
The Rejected Woman..... . Distinctive 
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| Is Bobbed 





Hair 

an Extravagance? 

Politics take a back seat 
when thesubject of bobbed 
hair comes up. Everybody 
is talking about it. Last 
month Puorop.ay’s story 
on “The Battle of Bobbed 
Hair” started newspaper 
controversies all over the 
country. Next month 
Puoroptay will give you 
the results of an investi- 
gation to determine the 
comparative costs of keep- 
ing up the different styles 
of bobbed hair and will 
give you suggestions on 
keeping down the expense. 
Whether you bob your 
hair or not, it 1s going to 
save you money. 


Those 
Deauville 


Searfs 


Every girl that at- 
tempts to be up-to-date 
is wearing scarfs this sum- 
mer. But a lot depends 
on the way you tie them. 
Bebe Daniels has become 
an expert, and next month 
she will show you all the 
ways to wear them. 


Mary Fuller is 
Coming Back 


After a phenomenal 
success for several years, 
Mary Fuller left the screen 
and deliberately disap- 
peared. Her whereabouts 
has been one of the mys- 
teries of the motion pic- 
ture. PHOTOPLAY set out 
to find her and did. The 


story will appear in the 


August Issue 
Out July 15 
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cH aruelous New, Spanish Gq 4 


“Makes any hair naturally curly 
In 20 minutes 


The Spanish Beggar’s 
Priceless Gift 
by Winnifred Ralston 


ROM the day we started to school, Charity 
Winthrop and I were called the tousled- 
hair twins. Our hair simply wouldn’t behave. 
As we grew older the hated name still clung 
to us. It followed us through the grades and 
into boarding school. Then Charity’s family 
moved to Spain and I didn’t see her again 
until last New Year’s eve. 

A party of us had gone to the Drake Hotel 
for dinner that night. As usual I was terribly 
embarrassed and ashamed of my hair. 

Horribly self-conscious I was sitting at the 
table, scarcely touching my food, wishing I 
were home. It seemed that everyone had won- 
derful, lustrous, curly hair but me and I felt 
they were all laughing—or worse, pitying me 
behind my back. 

My eyes strayed to the dance floor and there 
I saw a beautiful girl dancing with Tom 
Harvey. Her eye caught mine and to my sur- 
prise she smiled and started toward me. 

About this girl’s face was a halo of golden curls. 
I think she had the most beautiful hair lever saw. 
My face must have turned scarlet as I compared 
it mentally with my own straggly, ugly mop. 

Of course you have guessed her identity— 
Charity Winthrop, who once had dull straight 
hair like mine. 

It had been five long years since T had seen 
her. But I simply couldn’t wait. I blurted out 
—“Charity Winthrop—tell me—what miracle 
has happened to your hair?” 

She smiled and said mys- 
teriously, “Come to my 
room and I will tell you the . 
whole story.” - AS 


Charity tells of the A 
beggar’s gift ae ‘ 
“Our house in Madrid faced a N XS 


| Shy 
little, old plaza where I often 





\ < \ A 
Strolled after my siesta. A Matchless Marcel 





“Miguel, the beggar, always occupied the end bench of 
the south end of the plaza. I always dropped a few 
centavos in his hat when I passed and he soon grew to 
know me. 

“The day before I left Madrid I stopped to bid him 
goodby and pressed a gold coin in his palm.” 

“Hija mia,” he said, “You have been verv kind to an 
old man. Digamelo (tell me) senorita, what it is your heart 
most desires.” 

“T laughed at the idea, then said jokingly, ‘Miguel, my 
hair is straight and dull. I would have it lustrous and 
curly’.” 

“Oigame, senorita.” he said—‘“Many years ago a 
Castilian prince was wedded to a Moorish beauty. Her 
hair was black as a raven’s wing and straight as an arrow. 
Like you, this lady wanted los pelos rizos (curly hair). 
Her husband offered thousands of pesos to the man who 
would fulfi'l her wish. The prize fell to Pedro the droguero. 
Out of roots and herbs he brewed a potion that converted 
the princess’ straight, unruly hair into a glorious mass 
of ringlet curls. 

“Pedro, son of the son of Pedro, has that secret today. 
Years ago I did him a great service. Here you will find 
him, go to him and tell your wish.” 

“T called a coche and gave the driver the address Miguel 
had given me. 

“At the door of the apothecary shop, a funny old hawk- 
nosed Spaniard met me. I stammered out my explana- 
tion. When I finished, he bowed and vanished into his 
store. Presently he returned and handed me a bottle. 

“Terribly excited—I could hardly wait until I reached 
home. When I was in my room alone, I took down my 
hair and applied the liquid as directed. In twenty minutes, 
not one second more, the transformation, which you have 
noted, had taken place. 

“Come, Winnifred—apply it to your own hair and see 
whatit can do for you.” 

Twenty minutes later as I looked into Charity’s 
mirror I could hardly believe my eyes. The impossible 
had happened. My dull, straight hair had wound itself 
into curling tendrils. My head was a mass of ringlets and 
waves. It shone with a lustre it never had before. 

You can imagine the amazement of the others in the 
party when I returned to the ballroom. Everybody 
noticed the change. Never did I have such a glorious 
night. I was popular. Men clustered about me. I had 
never been so happy. My hair was curly and beautiful. 

I asked Charity’s permission to 
take a sample of the Spanish liquid 
to my cousin at the Century Lab- 
oratories. For days he worked, 
analyzing the liquid. Finally, he 
solved the problem, isolated the 
two Spanish herbs, the important 
ingredients. 

They experimented on fifty 
women and the results were sim- 
ply astounding. Now the Century 
Chemists are prepared to supply 
the wonderful Spanish Curling 
Liquid to women everywhere. 


Lovely Curls 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


Take advantage of their generoustrial offer— 


I told my cousin I did not want one penny for 
the information I had given him. did make one 
stipulation, however. I insisted that he introduce the 
discovery by se!ling it for a limited time at actual 
laboratory cost plus postage so that as many women as 
— could take advantage of it. This he agreed 
to do, 

Don’t delay another day. For the Century Chemists 
guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 





No-Profit Distribution 
of $3.50 Bottles 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


We are offering for 2 limited 
time only, no-profit distribu- 
tion of the regular $3.50 size 
of our Spanish Curling Liquid. 

The actual cost of preparing 
and compounding this Span- 
ish Curling Fluid, including 
bottling, packing and shipping 
is $1.87. We have decided to 

‘ship the first bottle to each ‘/ 
new user at actual cost frice. 

You do not have to send one 
penny in advance. Merely fill 
out the coupon below—then pay the postman 
$1.87 plus the few cents postage, when he delivers 
the liquid. If you are not satisfied in every way, 
even this low laboratory fee will be refunded 
promptly. This opportunity may never appear 
again. Miss Ralston urges that you take advan- 
tage of it at once. 


CENTURY CHEMISTS 
(Originators of the famous 40 Minute Beauty Clay) 
Century Bldg., Chicago 
Send NoMoney--Simply Signand Mail Coupon 
SSRSSRSRSSRBSRESRSRSERRBSERSESEEBBBeeeas 
CENTURY CHEMISTS 

Century Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me in plain wrapper, by insured 
parce post.a ful size $3.50 bottle of Liquid Mar- 
celle (Spanish Curling Liquid) I wil! pay post- 
man $1.87, plus few cents postage, on delivery, 
with the understanding that if, after a five-day 
trial, I am not elated with the results from this 
magic curling fluid, I may return the unused con- 
tents in the bottle, and you will immediately 
return my money in full. 





Dept. 602 


DC? SE ee eee eee ee eee AS 
Street epee neens ee 
YC aT A EEE AO! ee 


If apt to be out when postman calls, you may enclose $2 
with coupon, and Liquid Marcelle will be sent you postpaid. 
































ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Rockett-Lincoln.—One 
of the finest and most appealing pictures ever made, 
with Lincoln treated truthfully and reverently. 
Everyone should seeit. (AMJarch.) 


ACQUITTAL, THE—Universal.—One of the best 
mystery photoplays of the year. (January.) 


AGE OF DESIRE—First National.—A woman, 


desiring riches, sacrifices better things. Interesting 


picture, well done. (March.) 
AMERICA—D. W. Griffith.—Almost another 
“Birth of a Nation.’’ Not quite perhaps, but an 


epic film, nevertheless. Of absorbing interest to every 


American. (May.) 


ANNA CHRISTIE—First National.—A faithful 
adaptation of Eugene O'Neili’s famous play, splen- 
didly acted. A bit too strong for children. (January.) 


ALIMONY—F. B. O.—Just an ordinary program 
picture, neither better nor worse. (April.) 


ARABIA’S LAST ALARM—Fox.—A joyous com- 
edy, with a clever child, a bull pup and a wonderful 
horse. Well worth while. (March.) 


ARIZONA EXPRESS, THE—Fox.—Whizzing 


melodrama. Thieves, gunplay, fast trains, ’n’ every- 
thing. (June.) 


AROUND THE WORLD IN THE SPEEJACKS 
—Paramount.—A remarkably fine travel picture. 
(February.) 


AT DEVIL’S GORGE—Arrow.—Just another 
Western, that’s all. (June.) 


AVERAGE WOMAN, THE—C. C. Burr.—A de- 
fense of the flapper, as typified by Pauline Garon. 
Melodrama, fairly well done. (June.) 


BAG AND BAGGAGE—Selznick.—A time-worn 
story of the country girl who gets her millionaire. 
Happens only on the screen. (May.) 

BAREFOOT BOY, THE—Commonwealth.—A 
touching and well done piece of work. Lots of good 
touches, and pathos well put over. (January.) 


BEAU BRUMMEL—Warnrer Brothers.—One of 
the most interesting of the costume pictures, with 
John Barrymore doing exceptionally fine work as the 
Beau. Don't miss it. (May.) 


BELOVED VAGABOND, THE—F. B. O.—-Made 
from W. J. Locke’s story, but most of the charm and 
whimsicality are lost. (June.) 


BIG BROTHER—Paramount.—A 
human picture, made by Allan Dwan. 
new kid, Mickey Bennett, who is a find. 


really . big, 
And with a 
(February.) 


BIG DAN—Fox.—A stereotyped story with a hero 
altogether too good to be true. (January.) 


BLACK OXEN—First National.—A good pictur- 
ization of the popular novel on the rejuvenation of a 
woman, with Corinne Griffith doing fine acting. For 
adults. (March.) 


BLIZZARD, THE—Fox.—A Swedish picture and 
nothing to be ashamed of either. A stampede of 
reindeer is a novelty. Good audience picture. (A/ay.) 


BLOW YOUR OWN HORN—F. B. O.—A ma- 
chine-made story which turns into a picture of the 
same type. (January.) 


BOY OF FLANDERS, A — Metro.— Jackie 
Coogan’s latest and one of the best he ever has done. 
The boy is developing and this picture proves it. 
(June.) 


BOY OF MINE—First National.—A Tarkington 
classic of childhood, extremely well done and with 
some splendid work by little Ben Alexander. (\/arch.) 


BREAKING POINT, THE—Paramount.—Good 
cast, fair story, good direction and action galore. Fine 
entertainment. (June) 


& 


Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 


BREATHLESS MOMENT. THE—Universal.—A 
commonplace story which the whole family may see. 
(A pril.) 


BROADWAY BROKE—Selznick.—An_ interest- 
ing picture of New York theatrical life forty years ago. 
Mary Carr excellent. (Warch.) 


IALL OF THE CANYON, THE—Paramount.— 
A semi-Western, with fine acting, beautiful scenery 
and nearly flawless direction. Don’t miss it. (Feb.) 


CAUSE FOR DIVORCE — Selznick. — A lot of 
troubles about which no one can possibly care. (A pril.) 


COMMON 
saves this one from utter mediocrity. 


LAW, THE—Selznick.—The cast 
(January.) 





S a special service to its readers, 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE inaug- 

urated this department of tab- 
loid reviews, presenting in brief form 
critical comments upcn all photoplays 
of the preceding six months. 


PuHOTOPLAY readers find this depart- 
ment of tremendous help—for it is an 
authoritative and accurate summary, 
told in a few words, of all current film 
dramas. 

PuotTopLay has always been first 
and foremost in its film reviews. 
However, the fact that most photo- 
plays do not reach the great majority 
of the country’s screen theaters until 
months later, has been a manifest 
drawback. ‘This department over- 
comes this—and shows you accurately 
and concisely how to save your mo- 
tion picture time and money. 

You can determine at a glance 
whether or not your promised eve- 
ning’s entertainment is worth while. 
The month at the end of each tabloid 
indicates the issue of PHOTOPLAY in 
which the original review appeared. 














CONFIDENCE MAN, THE—Paramount. —The 
always likable Tom Meighan in a new version of the 
redemption theme. Amusing, well done and worth 
while. (June.) 


COUNTRY KID, THE—Warner Brothers.—An 
old-fashioned picture with Wesley Barry as the oldest 
of three orphans, being parents to the other two. 
(January.) 


COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, THE— 
Asso. Exhibitors.—Charles Ray's latest and most 
ambitious effort, which doesn’t quite register. (March.) 


CROOKED ALLEY—Universal.—Another Bos- 
ton Blackie story, but not particularly well done. 
(January.) 


CUPID'S FIREMAN — Fox. — Charles Jones 
heroically dashes through flames, saving imperiled 
women. (February.) 


DADDIES—Warner Brothers.—A good version of 
the clever stage play, with Mae Marsh and Harry 
Myers heading the cast. (A pril.) 


DAMAGED HEARTS—F. B. O.—Conventional 
story, with good acting by Mary Carr and others. 
The long arm of coincidence is stretched again. (May.) 








THE—Universal.—The love 
Lots of romance—little 


DANCING CHEAT, 
of a dancer for a gambler. 
interest. (June.) 


DANGEROUS HOUR, 'THE—Johnnie Walker.— 
Eddie Polo’s fall from an airplane through a roof is 
thefeature. (February.) 


DANGEROUS MAID, A—First National.—Good 
story and entertainment, but not worthy of Constance 
Talmadge’s powers. (/ebruary.) 


DARING YEARS, THE—Equity.—A good little 
boy falls in love with a chorus girl. You know the 
rest. (A pril.) 


DARLING OF NEW YORK, THE—Universal.— 
Baby Peggy the delightful center of a plot with 
crooks, stolen jewels and a lost child. (January). 


DAUGHTERS OF TODAY—Selznick.—Another 
preachment against the flapper, with a few digs about 
parents who are inclined to flap. (May). 


DAVID COPPERFIELD—Associated Exhibitors. 
—A Swedish production and a good one of the 
Dickens story. (January.) 


DAWN OF TOMORROW, THE—Paramount.— 
Clean, healthful entertainment for the whole family, 
well directed and acted. (June.) 


DAY OF FAITH, 


impossible situations; rather silly in spots. 


THE—Goldwyn.—Made of 
(Feb.) 


DEFYING DESTINY—Selznick.—Full of inci- 
dents, but just ordinarily good, except for Irene Rich. 


(March.) 





o.—For- 

mula of the man who gets rich Wwitle “his wife gets 
old. He steps out, but is cured. (May.) 

DO IT NOW—Renown.—The troubles of young 


love with father. Fair entertainment. (May.) 


DON’T CALL | IT LOVE—Paramount. — The 


screen version of ‘‘ Rita Coventry,’ extremely well 
produced and acted. (.Jarch.) 


DRIVIN’ FOOL, THE—Hodkinson.—Wally Van 
in one of the auto-driving pictures that Wally Reid 
made famous. (January.) 


DRUMS OF JEOPARDY—Truart.—Someone 
steals a lot of emeralds and there is much excitement. 
But it doesn’t amount to much. (WMay.) 


ENCHANTED COTTAGE, THE—First National. 
—A charming fantasy, beautifully handled, with a 
most appealing story, enacted by Richard Barthel- 
mess and May McAvoy. (June.) 


ENEMIES OF CHILDREN—Mammoth.—Con- 
ventional story of a waif, tiresomely told. (Feb.) 
ETERNA 
the most beautiful 
months. (January.) 


EXCITEMENT— Universal.—One of those wives- 
who-can’t-stay-home films. (June.) 


EXTRA GIRL, THE—Sennett.—Chiefly notable 
because Mabel Normand heads the cast and her 
pictures are always worth while. (February.) 


FASHIONABLE FAKERS—F. B. O.—You know 
all about this one after the first five minutes. (Feb.) 


FASHION ROW—Mcetro.—The best MaeMurray 
picture in a long time. She has a dual role. (Feb.) 


FAST EXPRESS, "THE — Universal. — Old- 
fashioned melodrama, with wrecks, robberies and 
other sure-fire stuff. (A pril.) 


FIGHTING COWARD, THE—Paramount.—A 
satire on the fire-eating Southerner of the ante-bellum 
days, remarkably well done. (June.) 


FLAMING BARRIERS—Paramount.—An _in- 
teresting comedy, witha tragic note init. The forest 
fire is worth the admission. (A pril.) 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 | 
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How to get real pictures 


every single time 


You don’t have to worry 
about the light if you use 
Ansco Speedex Film. That’s 
the one great improvement 
everybody has been wishing 
for. You don’t have to be an 
expert. The light doesn’t have 
to be just right. This film is 
made for you.as you are and 
the light as it 1s! 


With Ansco Film you take 


the pictures you want as you 















Price 
With case $25 
Takes pictures 


2144x%3% 





he new 
Ready-Set 


ANSCO 


~it's fool-proof / 


A fool-proof camera! 
No complicated mechan- 
ism to mix you up and 
spoil your pictures. Has 
a fool-proof, self adjust- 
ing shutter. No more 
worry about focusing 
either. In short, every- 
thing to help you get 
good pictures every time. 
A wonderful, scientific 
invention that adds to 
the fun of taking pictures. 
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always have taken them—in 
brilliant sunshine or in dull 
light. And after giving Ansco 
a fair trial compare the results 
with your regular pictures 
taken with other film and see 
how much finer your Ansco 
ones come out! 


Now you'll have no more 
dim pictures on dull days. No 
more spoiled pictures on glar- 
ing sunshiny days with flat 
lights and inky black shadows. 
Ansco Film beats the tricky 
light and you’re proud to call 
these clear pictures your own. 


If your camera dealer 
doesn’t happen to have a sup- 
ply of Ansco Speedex Film 
and Ansco cameras, just use 
the little coupon below and 
your wants will be supplied 
in hot haste. 


ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 


Fits any camera 
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Studio Directory 


For readers who may desire the addresses 

of film companies we give the principal 

active ones. The first is the business 

office; (s) indicates studio; in some cases 
both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS, INC., 35 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 
Douglas MacLean, 6642 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mack Sennett Productions, 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ASSOCIATED FIRST wh tgp PICTURES, 
383 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Richard Barthelmess Productions, Inspiration 
Pictures, 565 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Edwin Carewe Productions, Associated First 
Nat’l Pictures, 619 Pacific Finance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Samuel Goldwyn Productions, United Studios, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Thomas H. Ince Productions, Ince Studios, 
Culver City, Calif. 

Norma and Constance Talmadge Productions, 
United Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 

Maurice Tourneur Productions, United 
Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


DISTINCTIVE PICTURES CORP., 366 Madison 


1712 Grendale 


Ave., New York City; (s) 807 East 175th St., 
New York City. 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS ig: gaia 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Christie C Comedies, Christie Film Co., Inc., 


Sunset at Gower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hamilton Comedies, Lioyd Hamilton Corp., 

4500 Sunset, Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Mermaid Comedies, Jack White Corp., 5341 

Melrose Avenue, Holly wood, Calif. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
(PARAMOUNT), 485 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(s) Paramount, tea Ave. and Sixtn St., 
Long Island City, 4 
(s) Lasky, Hollywood, NGalit. 
British Paramount, (s) Poole St., 
London, E ngland. 
Wm. S. Hart Productions, (s) 1215 Bates 
Street, Hollywood, Calif. 


F. B. O. of AMER., INC., 723 Seventh Avenue 
New York City; (s) Corner Gower and Melrose 
Streets, Holly AR Calif. 


FOX FILM CORPORATION, 
bath. St... New York City. 
., Les Angeles, Calif. (s) became Italy. 


GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; (s) Culver City, 
Calif. King Vidor Productions and Hugo Ballin 
Productions: 

International Films, Inc. (Cosmopolitan Pro- 
ductions), 729 Seventh Avenue, New Yerk 
City; (s) Second Avenue and 127th St. 
New York City. 


W. W. HODKINSON CORPORATION, 
Avenue, New York City. 


METRO PICTURES CORPORATION, 1540 
Broadway, New York City; (s) Romaine and 
Cahuenga Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 

Tiffany Productions, 1540 Broadway, New 
York City. 
parse Keaton Productions, Keaton Studio, 
1205 Lillian Way, Holly wood, Calif. 
Jackie Coogan, United Studios, Holly wood. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, Palmer 
Bldg., Hollywood, Calif., Producing at Thos. 
Ii. Ince Studios, Culver City, Calif. 


PATHE E “eet Seeeg eee Bldg., 35 West 45th 
Street, New York C 
Harold Lloyd reason. 6642 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Hal. — "Roach Studios, Inc., Culver City, 
Cali 


Mack Panne Comedy Productions, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


PREFERRED PICTURES, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City; (s) 6640 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. B. P. Schulberg, Victor Schertzinger 
and Louis J. Gasnier Productions. 


PRINCIPAL PICTURES CORPORATION, 


Islington, 


(s) Big: Ave. and 
‘s) 1 01 N. Western 
Ave. 


469 Fifth 


1540 


Broadway, New York City: (s) 7200 Santa 
Monica Bilvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Baby Peggy 
Productions. 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG. COMPANY, 1339 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Lilinois; Rothacker- 
Aller Laboratories, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City 
George Arliss Produc tions, rng pe ps Prod., 
366 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Rex Beach Productions, United Artists C orp., 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Charlie Chaplin Studios, 1416 LaBrea Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
D. W. Gritiith Btudios, Orienta Point, Mamar- 


oneck, N 
Pickford- Fairbanks Studios, 7100 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood. Mary Pick- 
ford, Douglas ‘airbanks, and Jack 
Pickford. 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. COMPANY, 1600 


preter. New York City; (s) Universal City, 
alif. 
Century Comedies, Circle B!vd., Hollywood. 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA. (s) 
East 15th Street and Locust Avenue, Brooklyn, 
—— (s) 1708 Talmadge Street, Hollywood, 

Salif. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 1600 Broadway, New Yor! 
City; (s) Sunset Blvd. at Bronson, Los Angelcs. 

















Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 
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| FLAMING YOUTH-—-First National—A sophis- 
ticated ultra-jazz picture, with Colleen Moore doing 
about the best acting of her career. (January.) 


FLAPPER WIVES—Selznick.—The 
theme, with nothing newinthe story. Fair. 


FLOWING GOLD—First National.—Rex Beach 
melodrama of the oil fields, full of excitement and 
thrills. Film entertainment for everyone. (May.) 


FOOLISH PARENTS—Associated Exhibitors.— 
The moral of this is that marriage is a great institu- 
tion and should be in every family. (January.) 


FOOL’S AWAKENING, A—Metro.—Proves that 
happiness can’t be built on a lie. A picture of the 
better class. (A pril.) 


FOOL’S HIGHWAY—Universal.—A story of the 
Bowery, excellently done. Characters well drawn 
and played, with Mary Philbin heading the list. 
Good entertainment. (May.) 


F ORBIDDEN LOVER, THE — Selznick. — A 
“thriller’”’ of the early Spanish days in California 
with the usual acti dients. (January.) 


GALLOPING ACE, THE—Universal.—A Jack 
Hoxie Western, with Jack doing some of his best rid- 
ing and heroic deeds. (June.) 


GALLOPING FISH, THE—First National.— 
Trained seal supported by Louise Fazenda and Sydney 
Chaplin. Slapstick, but funny. (June.) 


taith-healing 
(June.) 


GALLOPING GALLAGHER—F. B. O.—An 
amateurish Western, Fred Thomson being the re- 
deeming feature. Comedy is awful. (June.) 


GAMBLING WIVES—Arrow.—An amazing con- 
glomeration of fast house parties, cabarets and 
gambling rooms. Just usual. (June.) 


GIRL SHY—Pathe.— <All the laughs and all the 
thrills that one expects in a Harold Lloyd picture. 
Fun fast and furious from start. (June.) 


GOVERNOR’S LADY, THE—Fox.—A most ap- 
pealing picture, at times touching greatness. Pathos 
welldone. (March.) 


GREAT WHITE WAY, THE—Cosmopolitan.— 
Well worth the money. A personally conducted tour 
of New York, well acted. (March.) 


GRIT—Hodkinson.—Glenn Hunter in a play of 
gangsters and the underworld. Not new, but fairly 
interesting. (\arch.) 


HALF-A-DOLLAR BILL—Metro.—lInteresting 
and well played story of waif adopted by a sea 
captain. (February.) 


HAPPINESS—Metro.—A very thin story, adapt- 
ed from J. Hartley Manners’ play, with Laurette 
Taylor as the saving grace. For the family. (May.) 


HEART BANDIT, THE—Metro.—Viola Dana is 
good as a tough little crook who is later redeemed by 
motherlove. (March.) 


HELD TO ANSWER—Mcetro.—A formula pic- 
ture, featuring a wrongfully-accused minister. (Jan.) 


HER REPUTATION—First National.—A flood, 
a forest fire and a persecuted heroine, all good. Plenty 
of thrills. (March.) 


HER TEMPORARY HUSBAND—First National. 
— A riotous comedy, full of laughs. (February.) 


HERITAGE OF THE DESERT, THE—Para- 
mount.—A Zane Grey story, as good as all his 
Westerns are. Ernest Torrence best of the cast as 
usual. (A pril.) 


HILL BILLY, THE—United Artists.—Jack Pick- 
ford in a truly appealing role. His best picture ina 
long time. (June.) 


HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN—Paramount.— 
Another lesson about the fast-stepping younger gen- 
eration. Well worth while. (January.) 


HIS DARKER SEF—Hodkinson.—Framed orig- 
inally for Al Jolson and done by Lloyd Hamilton, it 
proves Jolson should have done it. (June.) 


HIS FORGOTTE N WIFE—F. B. O.—The third 
of the Palmer prize pictures, and up to the standard 
of the others. The warisinthisone. (Jumne.) 


HIS MYSTERY GIRL—Universal.—The old 
story of a serious man who gets a little lesson in 
romance. Herbert Rawlinsonis good. (March.) 


HOODMAN BLIND—Fox.—An oldstage favorite 
madeinto a most entertaining picture. Melodrama 
with ideas. (March.) 





HOOK AND LADDER—Universal.—Hoot Gib- 
son as a fireman, with a pretty love story and lots 
| of comedy. Family picture. (\Jarch.) 


HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER, THE—Hodkin- 
son.—A worthy effort to picturize an old best-seller, . 
but it’s rather too slow. (June.) 


HUMMING BIRD, THE — Paramount. — The 
best thing Gloria Swanson ever has done. One of the 
best pictures of months. (A pril.) 


ICEBOUND—Paramount.—Another William de 
Mille etching. Restraint is the keynote. Handled 
by a less able director, it might have been drab, but 
he makes it live. (May.) 


INNOCENCE — Apollo. — An ineffective melo- 
— — Anna Q. Nilsson as a redeeming feature. 
March. 


IN SEARCH OF A THRILL—Metro.—Viola 
Dana as a little rich girl wants to see life and becomes 
an Apache in Paris. (January.) 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING—Goldwyn.— 
A good story, beautifully mounted but carelessly told. 
Direction not good. (February.) 


_ JACK O’ CLUBS—Universal.—Lots of trouble 
for no reason, except to be photographed. (A pril.) 


JEALOUS HUSBANDS—First National.—Ordi- 
nary, with the only iene feature the work of 
Jane Novak. (April.) 


JUDGMENT OF THE STORM—F. B. O.—The 
Palmer School's prize photoplay, very interesting and 
with a charming love story. (March.) 


JUST OFF BROADWAY—Fox.—A swiftly mov- 
ing crook drama, with plenty of thrills and excite- 
ment. (April.) 


KENTUCKY DAYS—Fox.—Old Kentucky again 
with “Covered Wagon” trimmings. Just fair. (May.) 


KING OF WILD HORSES—Pathe.—A remark- 
able picture because of the work of the camera man. 
Shots of wild horses never equalled. The Black a 
worthy star. (June.) 


LADIES TO BOARD.—A Tom Mix comedy, with 
Tony added. Mix pullsa lot of his best stunts. (A pril ) 


LADY OF QUALITY, A—Universal.—A charm- 
ing story, excellently played by Virginia Valli and 
capable cast. (February.) 

LAW FORBIDS, THE—Universal.—Again Baby 
Peggy, to whose talents the story has been sub- 
ordinated. <A pretty good picture, too. (JMJay.) 


LEAVE IT TO GERRY—Ben Wilson.—A mild 
juvenile comedy, which is amusing and innocuous. 


Boarding school scenes are good. (May.) 
LEAVENWORTH CASE, THE—Vitagraph.—A 
poor adaptation of a famous old best-seller. A mys- 


tery story without mystery. (January.) 


LET NOT MAN PUT eS ee — 
One of the worst ever made. (A pril.) 


LIGHT THAT FAILED, THE—Paramount.— 
In spite of the liberties taken with Kipling, a good 
picture, excellently acted. (February.) 


LILIES OF THE FIELD—First National.—A 
story of the sisterhood that ‘‘toil not, neither do they 


spin,’’ with Corinne Griffith as the feature. For 
adults. (Mavy.) 
LONE RANGER, ZTHE—Aywon.—Again the 


Texas Ranger is sent to get his man and gets him. 
(January.) 


LONE WAGON, THE—Sanford.—If it hadn’t 
been for the ‘‘Covered Wagon,” this wouldn’t have 
been made. Who cares? (May.) 


LONG LIVE THE KING—Metro.—The King is 
Jackie Coogan and this is one of the best things he 
ever has done. (January.) 


LOVE LETTERS—Fox.—The 
pour out your troubles on paper. 
into all sorts of woes, but few care. 


moral is, don’t 
Two sisters get 
(May.) 


LOVE MASTER, THE—First National.—Strong- 
heart is the star, and Mrs. Strongheart the leading 
woman. The others and the story are not so much. 
(March.) 


LOVE’S WHIRLPOOL—Hodkinson.—A crook 
story of the better sort, with James Kirkwood and 
Lila Lee. Plenty of thrills and holds the interest 
always. (May.) 


LOVING LIES—Allied Producers.—Mediocre, in 
spite of Monte Blue and Evelyn Brent. (April.) 


LUCRETIA LOMBARD—Wearner Brothers.—A 
good story, but the picture seems flat. Irene Rich 
scores, as does a forest fire. (March.) 


LULLABY, THE—F. B. O.—Jane Novak's best 
picture. She plays three roles and is excellent in 
each. (March.) 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 ] 
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Do You Love Your America? 


The Izaak Walton League is an organization of nearly 100,000 lovers 
of America, actively engaged in effectively carrying out their pledge: 


“We pledge ourselves to do our best to restore 
for posterity the Outdoor Americaofour Ancestors” 


Joinin this Great Cause—Subscribe Today to 


Outdoor 


America 


Owned and published by the Izaak Walton League of America 


ONLY $1.00 A YEAR 


Hunting, Fishing, and Outdoor Stories and Illustrations by such cele- 
brated writers and artists as Zane Grey, Gene Stratton-Porter, Harold 
Bell Wright, James Oliver Curwood, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Bruno Ertz, W.H. D. Koerner, Frank Hoffman, 


Frank Stick and many others. 


The July Issue on News-stands June 20th—15c 


Zane Grey’s Story, “THE FISHERMAN’ 
James Oliver Curwood’s “THE GRIZZLY KING” 
20 other Great Features 


Zane Grey recently wrote: SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


This destruction of our woodland is not an issue affecting 











merely the fisherman and the hunter. I have written and cried The Izaak Walton League of America 


aloud that in this connection there is no distinction between 


outdoor men and all other Americans. Unfortunately it is only sala ianiaastaiainliaiaiaaiatiaai ee: 


the outdoor man whose ear you can reach. All the other | Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subsciption 


Americans if you do make them hear think your interest is selfish. 

Right here I want to ask a question. Why do I write for this Outdoor 4 
America. this conservation league? Ido not get paid. My time is precious. 

My labor is prodigious. My prices are high. Yet I keep on writing. Why? i 
— Emerson Hough did the same until he died. Gene Stratton-Porter, James 
Oliver Curwood, Henry Van Dyke and others are all lifting their voices, using j 
their pens in this cause. Their time, too, is valuable. Why then do they give 
their energy. their talent, their sincerity, without pay? Because they love 
America. They have vision. They see the future. They know the multitudes 
must be roused before it is too late. 

Every American has seen hay or wheat fall before the scythe or the mower. i 
That is the way the dense dark beautiful forests of Washington, Oregon and 
California are disappearing. To what end? I declare I cannot see any end 5 
for such wholesale destruction except to make a few men rich.” | 





to Outdoor America, to be sent to the following: 
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An Eye Opener 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ramon forever—and “ Tennessee’’ will have 
an eye opener when our Rudy comes along in 
his new picture! No one can cut out our favor- 
ite over night. Valentino may have his faults 
but we in Baltimore admire him to the last. 
Figures show how well he stands. 
W. L. Busu. 


Kid Stuff 


Garrison, Md. 

This is a very large -touquet for Ben Alex- 
ander. I am wild about him. I have seen him 
in three movies, “‘ Penrod and Sam,” “ Boy of 
Mine,” and “Jealous Husbands.”” He is the 
best kid actor on the screen, J. Coogan ex- 
cluded. 

A word for poor “Wes” Barry. Why do the 
directors insist on making him an Alger boy? 
Can they not do something besides making him 
a poor boy who captures a criminal and be- 
comes rich? 

Davin R. W. Harrison. 


As a Spanish Dancer 
Great Falls, Mont. 

I would like to know why Mary Pickford’s 
“Rosita” received so much praise and Pola 
Negri’s “Spanish Dancer” was regarded as 
just another movie? 

Of course, Miss Pickford had Ernst Lubitsch, 
a skilled director, but as a Spanish girl she was 
still Mary Pickford dressed in Spanish cos- 
tumes. I hold no dislike for Mary, in fact I 
consider her one of the screen’s greatest per- 
sonages, but never once did she suggest a fiery 
street singer. As for Pola, there was a real 
Spaniard! I had no trouble understanding her 
popularity at the carnival and with the royal 
gentlemen. Tony Moreno was a lovable Don 
Caesar. 

L. SORLE WILLARD. 


May in Java 
Semarang, Java. 

Being a faithful and enthusiastic reader of 
your exceptionally interesting magazine, I 
venture to ask you whether you can not make 
such arrangements in future that readers in far 
off countries, as, for instance, me, get a chance 
to compete in your contests. 

I was anxiously awaiting the January 
number with the sixty screen beauties, and 
when it arrived here on the 2nd inst. I naturally 
was very disappointed to see that votes had to 
be sent in before the first of this month. 

MISS MAY MacAVOY 
in my eyes, shows— what you yourself 
call so justly—“ inward loveliness ranking with 
harmony of features.” 

I still beg to observe that to my astonish- 

ment (and also regrét) I missed in your gallery 
a photograph of Leatrice Joy. This does not 
mean, however, that I would have given my 
vote to her, because, although I like her coun- 
tenance very much indeed, I think her always 
laughing eyes betray too much naughtiness, and 
this is something I would not give my vote to 
in this special contest. But please do not tell 
her! 

Looking forward to more such interesting 
contests and—if possible—to your compliance 
with my request, I am, 

May MacAvoy Fan. 


Lovable Loving 


Atlanta, Ga. 
After seeing last night my favorite actor, 
Coaway Tearle, in his latest picture, “ Lilies of 
the Field,’’ please let me say a word of praise 
for him and his most able and charming leading 
lady, Corinne Griffith. All the world loves a 
lover, and to my mind this is the most lovable 
pair of lovers on the screen. 
MINNIE LEE. 
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LETTERS 
FROM READERS 


The readers of PHOTOPLAY are 
invited to write this department 
—to register complaints or com- 
pliments—to tell just what they 
think of pictures and players. 
We suggest thal vou express your 
ideas as briefly as possible and 
refrain from severe personal crit- 
icism, remembering that the 
object of these columns is to ex- 
change thoughts that may bring 
about better pictures and better 
acting. Be constructive. We may 
not agree wilh the sentiments ex- 
pressed, but we'll publish them 
just the same! Letters should not 
exceed 200 words and should bear 
thewriter’s fullnameand address. 











Mae’s Best 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

I noticed in March PHoTrorpLaAy MAGAZINE, 
M.S. Jacobs’ remarks about Mae Murray not 
being able to act. I wonder if he saw her in 
“V'ashion Row’’? If so, he could not make 
that statement. 

G. H. 


Eric’s Other Role 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Many persons must be wondering, as I am, 
if Erich von Stroheim is ever going to return to 
the screen. I consider him one of the foremost 
actors appearing before the camera. 
C.. 


Still Faithful 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Your April issue of PHOTOPLAY was very 
good, especially your article “What Kind of 
Men Attract Women Most,” which gave 
praise to the late Wally Reid. Any articles on 
Wally Reid will surely be appreciated by the 
sender of this letter. 
“A READER OF PHOTOPLAY.” 


From Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 

As the spokeswoman for a movie club may I 
ask if PHoropLay will give us more about 
Monte Blue. His splendid work in “The 
Marriage Circle,’ sustaining the difficult part 
of a bewildered and harassed man, between a 
hard-boiled husband and a spicy wise owl of a 
friend, was to our mature minds a wonderful 
rendering. There was such a chance for over- 
acting! 

Not the least of his attractiveness is his 
ability to handle his bigness gracefully and 
easily, and to wear his clothes like a real man 
and not a tailor’s dummy. 

Mrs. G. J. PRESCOTT. 


Our Finest Actress 


This is entirely in praise of Gloria Swanson, 
who, to me, is our finest actress. I think she 
has received many unjust criticisms. She has 
proved her worth in ‘The Humming Bird” 
and in “A Society Scandal.” 

D. GLoMAN. 


Finished and Fascinating 

New York City. 
The picture “The Marriage Circle” is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest successes of 
years. Mr. Menjou is perhaps the most fin- 
ished, fascinating actor on the screen today. 
We sincerely hope tosee more of him. Ishould 
think, as many others do, that a picture star- 
ring him, wherein he was shown oftener, would 

make a great appeal. 
GERALDINE PEYTON. 


Handsomest of All! 
Sydney, Aus. 
I think Antonio Moreno and Charles de 
Roche are the most handsome and fascinating 
men on the screen. 


M. Rop. 


Sad News 


Saint Davids, Pa. 

Oh me, oh my! What terrible news our 
friend, Adela Rogers St. Johns, has just im- 
parted to us. Our beloved Rudolph has a flat 
nose, large mouth, and small eyes. Isn’t it 
strange that, as often as I have seen him on and 
off the screen, I have never noticed these 
attributes? 

Our good friends Thomas Meighan, Douglas 
Fairbanks and William Hart are not handsome. 
I am afraid we will have to revise all our stand- 
ards. We have always thought our Thomas a 
most exceedingly handsome man. 

We wonder how Mrs. St. Johns would advise 
gauging our standards? Ben Turpin or Larry 
Semon? We hope we aren’t too old to learn. 

We really wish Mrs. St. Johns had been 
kinder to the first named stars in her article, 
“What Kind of Men Attract Women Most.” 

NOEMIE WEBRE. 


Speaking of J. R. Q. 
New York City. 

Speaking of pictures, I think that James R. 
Quirk’s editorial in the April issue is the best 
I’ve read in a decade. His style and truthful 
though caustic comments do more to make this 
magazine a true representative of the greatest 
industry in the world. 

I’m certain that Mr. Quirk has the “courage” 
that Sir James M. Barrie spoke of when he 
said: “‘And he is dead who will not fight; and 
who dies fighting has increase!”’ 

}’, JOSEPH KENEDY. 


Cynical Conway 
Providence, R. I. 

While reading the letters from fans in April 
Puotopiay I was amused by the hysterical 
remarks of a certain New York City fan. She 
referred to Conway Tearle as not caring who 
he loves, nor how many in one evening. 

Now I have seen all of Mr. Tearle’s pictures. 
and as he invariably portrays the cynical 
bachelor, or woman hater, with the exception 
of his réle in ‘‘ Bella Donna,” I would like to 
know how the lady “gets that way.” 

GERTRUDE FIELD. 


Nita’s Style 
Montclair, N. J. 
Nita Naldi “takes the cake.”’ I have always 
been impressed with the fact that Miss Naldi 
has brains to spare, and her “story that every 
wife should read”’ proves it. I should say that 
| CONTINUED ON PAGE 14] 
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Filming a Prairie Fire 


WO location trips were necessary to 

film the big ranch scenes in ‘“Sun- 
down.” First into Mexico, where the com- 
pany built themselves a crude camp, and 
then in western Texas 
to film a prairie fire. 
Bessie Love, in the 
leading feminine role, 
found herself the lone 
woman among cow- 
boys, cameramen and 
actors. 


‘“Sundown’’ has 
been six months in the 
making, but to film 
such a story time and 
patience is necessary. 
Watch for it in the list of forthcoming 
attractions at your local theatre. 


“The Perfect. Flapper” 


S “The Perfect Flapper’? makes her 
smile and bow this month in the lead- 
ing theatres of the land some hundreds of 
thousands of fans say “pleased to meet 
you” with all the sincerity in their heart. 
Colleen Moore is her most delectable self 
in the title role and the supporting cast— 
Frank Mayo, Sydney Chaplin, Phyllis 
Haver and Mary Carr! 








Bessie Love 



















Colleen Moore (on the left) alone could play the title 
role in ‘*The Perfect Flapper.”’ 
perfection recipe in this delightful comedy drama. 


“A Self Made Failure” 


K. McDONALD has found himself a 
title for his next picture which will 
le is: “A 


J. 


feature young Ben Alexander. 
Self Made Failure” and the laughs and a 
few tears blend together in a way that 


spells Entertainment. The locale is a 
little country town, and Ben’s running 
mate is none other than the inimitable 
Lloyd Hamilton, metamorphosed from 
a tramp into a health expert and 
masseure. 

Besides there is Vic Potel, Dan , 
Mason of ‘‘ Toonerville Trolley” 
fame, Chuck Reisner, Patsy Ruth 
Miller as the girl, Matt Moore, 
and Mary Carr—who else could 
play it?—as the kindly old 
grandmother. 

Comedy drama, ’tis said, is 
the most difficult type of story 
to film, but McDonald, with + 
William Beaudine directing, has 
taken a master’s degree. Re- 
member ‘‘ Penrod and Sam” and 
“Boy of Mine”? 

First National theatres will 
show this picture during the 
present month. Picturessuchas 
these made monotony a relic of 
the past generation. 


fellow” of the screen. 
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Melodrama Ultra-Modern 


AVE you been wondering, along with 
countless others, when Blanche Sweet 
—she of the lissome figure and mellow 
eyes—would be seen again on the screen? 
It is several months since she starred in 
“Anna Christie,’ but now 

! at last she appears in another 

A Thomas H. Ince production 


4 “Those Who Dance.” 


This, for variety, is melo- 
wes drama. The kind of melo- 
bg drama that whirls one at 
Fg breakneck pace into the 
depths of the underworld, a 
land of men and women 
with distinct laws, their 
own leaders, and strange 
philosophy. The dark and 
sordid side of bootlegging 
provides an unique theme 
for a motion picture and 
Ince has made the most 
of it. Bessie Love, War- 
ner Baxter and Robert 
Agnew are seen in prom- 
inent roles in support of 
Miss Sweet. 


foot 
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“Cytherea” 
4 NE of the most talked 
“f of features of ‘‘Cyth- 


erea,”’ which is now being 
shown throughout the 
country, is the remarkable 
color photography in three 
parts of the story. It adds 
a lot to the powerful 
romance. 


As every movie fan 
knows by this time 
“Cytherea” was the name 
of an ancient love goddess 
and Joseph Hergesheim- 
er’s story shows that her 
influence has not waned 
through the centuries. 
Samuel Goldwyn (not now 
kg.connected with Goldwyn 


i Every boy, and every boy that was, will find Pictures) produced it and 

himself again in Ben Alexander, the “‘reg’lar 
His new picture will 
be *‘A Self Made Failure.”’ 


George Fitzmaurice 
directed. It is a modern 
society drama, lavishly 








staged. Lewis Stone and 
Alma Rubens head the 
cast. 











final arrangements. 


The picture is ‘‘For Sale,’’ 


There’s an unfailing 


His financial standing established, the suitor makes 
On the right is Claire Windsor 
as the prize offering in the matrimonial market. 
a society drama your 
local theatre will show soon. 
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A Free Book for 


Writers— 
KNOWN and UNKNOWN 


VEN the writer who has arrived will find in 

“The New. Road to Authorship” information 

of intense interest and inestimable value. To 
the unknown writer—to any earnest person who 
has felt the urge to seek expression through the 
short story, the novel, the photoplay—this book 
opens a new vision—new avenues to success. 


Valuable for Advertising 
Writers, Playwrights, Journalists 


This book discloses for the first time the causes 
which have brought into being a new and revolu- 
tionary type of literature. It makes clear the rea- 
son why magazine publishers and motion picture 
producers are face to face with the greatest scarcity 
of acceptable story material in the history of the 
nation. It reveals why publishers and producers 
are encouraging new writers to come forward by 
offering enormous cash inducements. It explains 
how and why scores of writers hitherto unknown 
have found the path leading straight to success. 


Amazing Revelations 


Amazing revelations contained in this book are 
placed at the command of writers, known and un- 
known, because Palmer Institute of Authorship is 
the foremost institution in the world devoted to 
discovering new writers and to training writers both 
new and old along paths leading to higher achieve- 
ment. These revelations are the fruit of long years 
of study of magazine and photoplay fields. Knowl- 
edge of them will enable the writer already estab- 
lished to climb new heights—will smooth the path 
of the unknown writer to success. 


Distinguished Men At Helm 


Such distinguished men_as_ Clayton Hamilton, 
author-educator;. Thomas H. Ince, motion picture 
producer; Russell Doubleday, publisher; Brian 
Hooker, dramatist-educator; Dr. Frederic ‘Taber 
Cooper, author-educator; ©. Gardner Sullivan, 
noted screen writer; James R. Quirk, editor of 
Photoplay Magazine, and Rob Wagner, author and 
motion picture director, comprise the Institute’s 
Advisory Council. 


Free Scholarships 

Palmer Scholarship Foundation, administered by 
the Institute, gives ambitious men and women an 
Opportunity to obtain Palmer training and service 
FREE by providing fifty FREE scholarships each 
year, in addition to rewarding the authors of the 
best screen play and the best short story sub- 
mitted annually by students with the Palmer Medal 
of Merit and big cash awards. 


— and Send This Coupon Today 


| a Institute of Authorship, 
(Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation) 
Division 1207 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me without cost your book ‘‘The | 
New Road to Authorship’? and your Bulletin 


Palmer Bldg., 











| containing details of Palmer Scholarship Foun- | 
ation. 

[ Name | 

i Address— =f 

| City State = 


_ All correspondence strictly confidential 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 | 


Miss Naldi has left nothing out; her hints are 
invaluable. 

Congratulations, Miss Naldi—your style is 
like yourself! My admiration of you is un- 
bounded and I hope to meet you sometime, 
somewhere. 

Jutta Roe Davis. 


Unreal Reels 
Princeton, N. J. 
Two or three pioneers have shown the way, 
notably Charlie Chaplin with his “A Woman of 
Paris,’ but most producers still fight shy of a 
strong and consistent plot, and insist on per- 
fect heroes and happy endings. One of these, 
writing in a personal vein in his advertise- 
ments, says: “I never could understand why 


| such a story turned out unhappily, etc. I 


don’t like death scenes, I don’t like to see the 
hero shot or hanged, or the heroine die in the 
arms of her lover when they can just as well 
live and send you home with pleasant impres- 


R. H. 


So Do We! 


Lexington, Mass. 


In the April number of PHotoptay I read a 
short paragraph in an otherwise interesting 
article with which I strongly disagree. The 
statement was made that certainly their most 
ardent admirers could not call Bill Hart, Doug 
Fairbanks and Tommy Meighan handsome. 
Now, I am, and long have been, an ardent ad- 
mirer of Tommy Meighan and I consider him 
one of the handsomest of screen stars. 


CLAIRE BALL. 


An Outstanding Feature 


Reward, Calif. 

I have just finished a good meal. That is 
reading PHoTopLAy MAGazinr. I always read 
the magazine from cover to cover, but the most 
outstanding feature that ever existed in any 
magazine is the article on Home Decorations 
by William J. Moll. 

MELVIN BLACK. 





Brief Reviews 


of 


Current Pictures 
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MAILMAN, THE—F. B. O.— More propaganda 
forthe letter carrier. Interesting and very much for 
the family. (February.) 


MAN FROM BRODNEY’S, THE—Vitagraph.— 
Wildly improbable, but also wildly exciting and, 
therefore, good entertainment. (February.) 


MAN FROM WYOMING, THE-—-Universal.—A 
roaring Western, with Jack Hoxie as the blustering 
hero. (April.) 


MAN LIFE PASSED BY, THE — Metro. — 
Another interesting interpretation by Percy Marmont 
of one of the lovable failures he does so well. (March.) 


MAN’S MATE, A—Fox.—John Gilbert and Renee 
Adoree do their best, but the result is pretty bad. 
(June.) 


MARRIAGE CIRCLE, THE—Warner Brothers. 
-—A masterpiece of direction by Lubitsch which 
results.in a strikingly amusing comedy, admirably 
acted. (April.) 


MARTYR TRAIL, THE—Capital.-—What one 
brutal man can’t do to two poor females! But regen- 
eration of the wicked and sunshine follow. (June.) 


MASK OF LOPEZ, THE—Monogram.—Another 
Westernofthe usualtype. (February.) 


MAYTIME—Preferred.—The camera 
help this dainty musical play. (February.) 


MEN IN THE RAW— Universal. —A formula pic- 
ture. Heart-of-gold cowboy, ‘‘little prairie flower,” 
cattle rustlers. Jack Hoxie rides well. (January.) 


MILE-A-MINUTE MORGAN-—Sanford.-—“ Just 
another movie” and about as poor as possible. (June.) 


MILE-A-MINUTE ROMEO—Fox.—Tom Mix 
again—dauntless as ever—and, with the help of Tony, 
just as entertaining. (June.) 


MILLION TO BURN, A—Universal.—An amus- 
ing picture without much probability. (January.) 


MIRACLE MAKERS, THE—Asso. Exhibitors.— 
The pure-heroine-and-Chinese-den formula. (Feb.) 


MODERN MATRIMONY—Select.—A common- 
place plot filled with homely sentiment. Just in- 
nocuous. (January.) 


MONKEY’S PAW, THE—Selznick.—An intelli- 
gent piece of work by a producer who has a real idea 
and who sticks to it, thereby deserving praise. Worth 
seeing. (January.) 


MORAL SINNER, THE—Paramount.—Screen 
version of ‘‘Leah Kleschna’’ makes a rather mediocre 
crook drama. (June.) 

MRS. DANE’S CONFESSION—F. B. O.—An 
old picture revived because of the notoriety of Count 
Salm, who is init. (May.) 

MY MAN—Vitagraph.—Dustin Farnum as a cave 
man political boss. Just passable. (April.) 

NAME THE MAN—Goldwyn.—A Hall Caine 


story with the long arm of coincidence stretched out 
of shape. (February.) 


doesn’t 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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NEAR LADY, THE—Universal.—Poor comedy, 
with the titles the poorest. (February.) 


NELLIE, THE BEAUTIFUL CLOAK MODEL— 
Goldwyn.—An old thriller, done with a sense of 
humor which makes it well worth while. (A pril.) 





NET, THE—Fox.—If you like nS M. Clay 
novels, you might see this one. (April.) 


NEXT CORNER, THE—Paramount.—Not so 
good. Direction is bad and picture drags. (A pril.) 


NIGHT HAWK, THE — Hodkinson. — Harry 
Carey at his best in a Western drama with plenty of 
plot and riding. (June.) 


NIGHT MESSAGE, THE—Universal.—Melo- 
drama based ona Southern family feud. Also, pretty 
well done. (June.) 


NO MORE WOMEN—Allied Producers.—All 
right if you’ve nothing else to do. (April). 


NO MOTHER TO GUIDE HER—Fox.—If you 
like melodrama, this will please you. Genevieve 
Tobin as a sort of perfect specimen. (May.) 


NORTH OF HUDSON BAY—Fox.—An excellent 
story of the Far North, with Tom Mixas hero. Filled 
with thrills and well worth seeing. (April.) 


NORTH OF NEVADA—F. B. O.—An old story 
with good Western stuff in it—the fight on the cliff 
and other sure-fire features. (May.) 


OLD FOOL, THE—Hodkinson.—Starts with a 
good idea, but loses it in favor of conventional crook 
story. (March.) 


ON THE BANKS OF THE WABASH—Vita- 
graph.—A fine cast miscast and wasted on a weak 
plot and poor direction. (January.) 


ON TIME—Truart.—Richard Talmadge ° doing 
athletic stunts around a very poor story. (May.) 


OTHER MEN’S DAUGHTERS — Apollo. — A 
sporty father meets his daughter at a swift party, but 
allends happily. (March.) 


OUR HOSPITALITY—Metro.—Buster Keaton 
in what seems to be a travesty on the old feud story. 
Not very good orfunny. (January.) 


PAGAN PASSION—Selznick.—Starts well, 
gets off the track and becomes tiresome. (June.) 


but 


PAINTED PEOPLE—First National.—A story of 
a small town girl who becomes a real somebody. 
Colleen Moore’s work excellent. (A ril.) 


PHANTOM JUSTICE — F. B. O. — Rod La 
Rocque with a toothache in a weird and wild melo- 
drama. (March.) 


PHANTOM RIDER, THE—Universal.—Jack 
Hoxie in the kind that has made him popular. His 
riding is worth the price. A very good Western. ( May.) 


PIED PIPER MALONE — Paramount. — Tom 
Meighan’s new one and as likable as Tom himself 
Simple and charming. (Abril.) 
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Girls! Throw Away YourF at! 
Look Your Best This Summer 


Start Today, Take Off From 10 to 50 Pounds, as I Did— 
Simple, Easy, Harmless a IT Is— 


PLONEER TRAILS—V itagraph.—Imitation _ of 
“The Covered Wagon” without the virtues of that 
record-breaker. (February.) 


PLEASURE MAD—Metro.—Just misses being a 
big picture, but is worth while. (January.) 


POISONED PARADISE — Preferred. — Again 
someone tries to break the bank at Monte Carlo, but 
Clara Bow is the only winner, getting the boy she 
loves. Formula. (May.) 


PREPARED TO DIE—Johnnie Walker.—A good 
idea zone wrong, excepc for Eddie Polo. (March.) 


PRINCE OF A_ KING, A—Selznick.—Little 
Dinky Dean is the star and all children and most 
grown-ups willlike it. (Warch.) 


PURE GRIT—Universal.—The Western formula, 
with Roy Stewart heading the cast. (March.) 


RED WARNING, THE—Universal.—Even Jack 
Hoxie gets out of breath keeping up with the story in 
thisthriller. (February.) 


RENDEZVOUS, THE-—Neilan-Goldwyn. — The 
love story of an American soldier and a Russian prin- 
cess, delightfully produced by Marshall Neilan. 
( March.) 


RENO—Goldwyn.—Rupert Hughes’ argument for 
a uniform divorce law. Interesting for adults. 
(March.) 


RESTLESS WIVES — Commonwealth. — Hard- 
working husbands, bridge-playing wives and other 
conventionalities. (March.) 


RICHARD THE LION-HEARTED—Associated 
Exhibitors.—Wallace Beery is a two-fisted, meat-eat- 
ing King Richard. The boys willloveit. (January.) 


RIDE FOR YOUR LIFE—Universal.—And Hoot 
Gibson does—tor his own and other lives. There’s 
little else to it. (May.) 





ROUGH RIDIN’—Approved.—Just a_ regular 
Western with lots of action and little novelty. (June.) 


ROULETTE—Selznick.—The perils of the gaming 
table again, but with a good cast. Nothing to get 
caciel about. (May.) 


SATIN GIRL, THE—Apollo.—Lady crook fools 


the whole police force,as usual. (February.) 


SECRETS—First National.—A charming picture, 
with Norma Talmadge as star. Don’t miss it. (A pril.) 


SECOND YOUTH—Goldwyn.—A comedy that, 
instead of being funny, is ludicrous. Just bad, that’s 
all. (June.) 


SHADOWS OF PARIS— Paramount.—Pola Negri 
as an Apache—one of the types she does so well. 
Well directed with good atmosphere. Worth seeing. 
(May.) 


SHEPHERD KING, THE—Fox.—An interesting 
story of David the Psalmist, done by a capable 
Italiancompany. (ebruary.) 


SHOOTING OF DAN McGREW, THE—Metro. 
—QOnly fair, and it should have been excellent, with 
such a theme and cast. (June.) 


SILENT STRANGER, THE—F. B. O.—The 
ereat open spaces, mail robbers, a handsome stranger, 
the poor girl and the rest. (June.) 


SINGER JIM McKEE — Paramount.—A typical 
Rill Hart picture which surely will please all his ad- 
wiirers. (June.) 


SIX-CYLINDER LOVE—Fox.—A_ light and 
amusing comedy, well handled, with Ernest Truex 
doing excellent work. (February.) 


SLAVE OF DESIRE—Goldwyn.—Balzac’s ‘The 
Magic Skin’ in celluloid. Rather vague, but Bessie 
Tove and Carmel Myers are good. (February.) 


SOCIETY SCANDAL, A—Paramount.—<Another 
surprise by Gloria Swanson. Totally different type 
trom “The Humming Bird,’ but none the less well 
done. Well worth seeing. (\Vavy.) 


_ SONG OF LOVE, THE—First National.—Norma 
Talmadge as an Arab dancing girl and very much 
worth while seeing. (March.) 


SOUTH SEA LOVE—Fox.—Shirley Mason is 
zood ina mediocre and unconvincing story. (Feb.) 


_ SPORTING YOUTH—Universal.—An auto rac- 
ing picture of the type Wally Reid used to do, with 
re Denny as hero. Good entertainment. 
(A pril.) 


STEADFAST HEART, THE—Goldwyn. — AI- 
though the story is rather improbable, the capital 
acting : of little Joseph Depew makes it worth while. 
( Warch.) 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 16] 
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If you are ashamed of 
your figure, especially 
In a bathing suit, de- 
cide to take off all 
that extra fat and 
look your best on the 
beach this summer. 
You can do it; I did. 
I will be glad to ex- 
plain to vou absolutely 
free of charge how to 
go abcut it. Remem- 
ber that I will not 
tell you to go through 
strenuous exercises or W eak- 
ening diets—I tried 
them. The remedy is worse 
than the cure. I will give 
you the secret I personally 


found out.in Paris and which 
is the most marvelous dis- 





Gorn 


at cre 774 





which I made myself over 
With this simple, easy, 
marvelous new way I re- 
duced from 180 to 130 
pounds in eight weeks and 
have never regained since. 
The reducing I went through 
was gradual and easy—<id 
not leave me flabby or 
wrinkled — with every 
pound of fat lost I felt a 
steady increase in strength 
and vitality. Now my 
health is splendid and I look 
and feel years younger. 

To help any fat man or 
woman I am ready to send 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE full information 
on what I did to reduce and 
to regain health. Simply 
mail free coupon today. 

Note: Remember the name—Madame 
Elaine — as she is the only one in 
America who knows about this special 
secret discovery. 


FREE COUPON 


covery ever made to easily and safely take off fat. I Pte Hactae. diese. #4. 350 W.3ist S St.. Nyc. 


suffered for years with - troubles well known to fat 
I deprived myself from all 
riding or golfing— 


people—time after time 


pleasures—bathing, dancing, 
because of my ridiculously fat figure, I turned down 
parties s and friends to avoid the dreaded “here comes 
fatty,” until one day, after I tried everything known 
to reduce and failed, I hit 


upon the secret with 


| cover expense. 


{ Please send me free of charge full information for I 
j the reduction of fat. 
LNCS ee ee 
00 eres 
{ If you care to, 


enclose 5 cents in stamps to help ! 














ET one of these 
little beauties 
right now, and pro- 
tect yourself 
against hold-up 
thugs, rowdies, ete. and 
at the sametimeit serves 
as the best novelty ciga- 
rette case ever invented. 
Made exactiy like the reat 
thing! Just 
pull the trig- 
ger, back flies 







Special introductory 
PAY POS 


TMAN on delivery our price plus postage. 


Money back if not satisfie 


PATHFINDER COMPANY 
Dept. JA2B 534 Sixth Avenue 


the lid showing a \ 
gfull package of 
your cigarettes. 
7 Lots of fun scaring 
your friends and at the same time useful 
7 and a great protector. 

Made of light weight metal, gun metal finish, 4 3/4 Inches 
long. Sold Sa on — us, Order at once, supply iicco 

eac 


By Note or Ear. 


Wicked Harmony, 
including Ear Playing. 





Ww ith or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 stylesof Buss, 180 Cracovets Effects Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Mndings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, ‘Triple Bass, 
BlueObligato and 247 other Subjects, 
110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words. A Posta! brings our FREE Special Offer. 


247 Superba Theatre Bidg. 


Waterman Piano School **7 5 27%eaeeeiie 





Pat. Pending 





volume Law Library. 





New York 





easy terms. We furnish ‘a 





STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high posi- 
tions and big success in busi 

ness and public life. Greater 
eee now than ever 
lindependent—be a 

Lawyers earn 
3,000 1 to $10,000 Annually 


Ye cpa you att by s ate P. RC can train at home 


end you records and 


are 

fottans from LaSalle ea admitted to the bar in 

various states. D. 

sands of successfu students enro Low cost, 

Il text material including: fourteen- 
ary. Get our valuable 120- Dare OW Law Guide’’ 

and ‘‘Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them— 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 7302-1, “Chicago 


ee of LL. B. conferred. Thou- 





AreYou Reaching forthe Truth? 
Iwill FE Under which Zodiac Sign 


FRE 


were you born? What are 
your opportunities in life, 
your future prospects, hap- 


piness in marriage, friends, enemies, success in 
all undertakings and many other ‘Vital ques- 
tions as indicated by AS’ rROL OGY, the most 
ancient and interesting science of history? 
Were you born under a lucky star? I will tell 
you, free, the most interesting astrological inter- 


pretation of the Zodiac Sign you were born under. 
Simply send me the exact date of your birth 


in your own handwriting. 


To cover cost of this 


notice and postage, inclose twelve cents in any 
form and your exact nameand address. Your 


astrological interpretation 


will be written in 


plain language and sent to you securely sealed 

and postpaid. A great surprise awaits you! 
Do not fail to send birthdate and to inclose 

12c. Print name and address to avoid delay 


in mailing. 


Write now—TODAY—to the 
ASTA STUDIO, 309 Fifth Ave., Dept. PH, New York 
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a 
She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 
She did not have to go to the 


trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription 
Tablets, which are made from the 
famous Marmola prescription. They 
aid the digestive system to obtain the 
full nutriment of food. They will allow 
you to eat many kinds of food without 
the necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that the 
Marmola Prescription Tablets give 
complete relief from obesity, And 
when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 


All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrapper, 
postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
1710 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 










































“IT hear you. I can = 
now as well as any 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. I 
would not know | had them in 
myself, only that | hear allright.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. n- 
visible. comfortable, weight- 
ess and harmless. Anyone até 
can adjustit. Over 100. 000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789, 10S. 18th St. Phila. 


BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
Bunions. The pos stops almost instantly. The H Hump 
vanishes as s pough br by magic. THEN YOU WIL 
HAVE SHA 


SEN T ON TRIAL 


I want you to have relief from Bunions, I want u to 
comfort. I will glu ge ar- 
range to send youa box of Solvent to try. Simply write 
and say, ‘‘I want to try PEDODYNE.” Address— 


KAY LABORATORIES Dept. M-356 
186 ee La Salles Chicago, Wlinois 











Free to Scenario Writers 


Send for FREE copy of THE POPULAR 
SCENARIO WRITER which contains more 
material of interest to screen writers than any 
other magazine. Published right on the ground 
in Hollywood. Address 

THE POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER 
202 Security Bldg., 5507 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywoed, Californ’a 

















Crystal Gazing Balls 


An interesting, illustrated treatise on the 
amazing phenomena of crystal gazing, 
together with prices of balls and lists 
} of books on psychic phenomena, will be 
forwarded to any address for 10c. This 
charge will be refynded on any purchase. 


WEST QUARTZ CO., Box 501, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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STEPHEN STEPS OUT—Paramount.—The first 
and only picture of Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., for Para- 
mount. And pretty good at that. (February.) 


STOLEN SECRETS—Universal.—Another crook 
drama _ with a pretty girl solving the mystery and 
reforming the chief crook. (May.) 





_STORM DAUGHTER, THE—Universal.—Pris- 
cilla Dean in an interesting and well-acted drama of 
the sea. The main fault is the too sudden ending. 
(June.) 


STRANGER FROM THE NORTH—Biltmore.— 
The only difference is that, in this one, the city feller 
makes good. (June.) 


STRANGER, THE—Paramount.—This 
| starts slowly, 
| story 


picture 
but pickseup and tells an absorbing 
in direct and effective fashion. (April.) 


SUPREME TEST, THE—Renown.—The country 
| boy in the wicked city, the mortgage on the farm and 
therest. (March.) 


TELEPHONE GIRL, THE—F. B. O.—A screen 
version of the slangy Witwer story, with Alberta 
Vaughn, a clever comedienne, as the fresh telephone 
operator. Amusing. (May.) 


TEMPLE OF VENUS, THE—Fox.—A mixture of 
a lot of box-office drawing cards. Jazz, scantily clad 
nymphs, and a weak love story. (January.) 


TEN COMMANDMENTS, THE—Paramount.— 
One of the greatest pictures ever made. <A wonderful 
| entertainment and a marvelous sermon. The color 
| prologue wondrously fine. (February.) 





| THIEF OF BAGDAD, THE—United Artists. — 


| Doug Bairbanks’ 
| magic and beauty. 
| life. Should be seen by everyone. 


latest and greatest. A picture of 
The Arabian Nights brought to 
(May.) 


THIS yg agp 
Fay Compton, makes the Hutchinson 
(February.) 





story fairly entertaining. 


THREE MILES OUT — Kenna. — Madge Ken- 
| nedy and a lot of rum pirates provide plenty of laughs. 
| Good entertainment. (March.) 

| 


; | THREE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING—C. C. 


with Constance Binney 
Not so 


Burr.—Unconvincing story, 
| as a jazz-mad girl who dances beautifully. 
much. (May.) 


THREE WEEKS—Goldwyn.—A lavish picturiza- 
tion of Elinor Glyn’s novel, with lovely settings. (A pr.) 


THRILL CHASER, THE—Universal. 
| Gibson goes to Hollywood and thence to 
| becominga sheik. (February.) 


THROUGH THE DARK—Cosmopolitan.—A 
| Boston Blackie crook story, dealing with the re- 
| demption of a man through a woman's faith— 
| (March.) 


THUNDERGATE—First National.—Convention- 
al story with scenes in China. Owen Moore good. 
(March.) 


THY NAME IS WOMAN—Metro.—A tragedy,told 
simply and effectively, with some beautiful sets and 
photography. Barbara La Marr excellent. (April.) 


— Hoot 
Arabia, 


TIGER ROSE—Warner Brothers.—Excellent 
adaptation of the stage play, with Lenore Ulric in her 
original role. (February.) 





TO THE LADIES—Paramount.—A joyous enter- 
| tainment and—incidentally—Director James Cruze’s 
| fourth successive hit. (February.) 


TRAIL OF THE LAW, THE—Biltmore.—Old 
formula of country girl and city chap, and not well 
done. (April.) 


| ‘TRY AND GET IT—Hodkinson.—An impossible 
| story, but with many laughs. Bryant Washburn and 
| Billie Dove in cast. Good entertainment. (June.) 


TWENTY DOLLARS A WEEK—Seliznick.— 
George Arliss ina comedy that is by no means worthy 
| of him. A weak farce. (June.) 


TWENT Y-ONE—First National.—The 1924 mod- 
el of Richard Barthelmess in an interesting, but not 
great, picture. (Iebruary.) 


| TWO WAGONS, BOTH COVERED—Pathe.— 
One of Will Rogers’ burlesques and a clever one, 
Great, if you’ve seen ‘‘ The Covered Wagon.” (A pril.) 


UNCENSORED MOVIES—Pathe.—Will Rogers 
impersonates a lot of other stars and isn’t very funny. 
(February.) 


UNDER THE RED ROBE—Cosmopolitan.—A 
costume picture of the Louis XIII period, beautifully 
mounted and costumed, but a bit draggy. (January.) 
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UNKNOWN PURPLE, THE — Truart. — Less 
thrilling than the stage version but nevertheless 
worth seeing if you like suspense. (February.) 


UNSEEING EYES—Cosmopolitan.—A_ splendid 


picture—if you like snow. (January.) 


VAGABOND TRAIL, THE—Fox.—Again the 
brawn of Buck Jones conquers all wickedness. (May.) 


VIRGINIAN, THE—Preferred.—Owen Wister’s 
famous novel made into an exceptionally good West- 
ern. (January.) 


VIRTUOUS LIARS—Vitagraph.—Good cast, but 
a conventional story and not very exciting. (June.) 


WANTERS, THE—First National.—Wealth, fine 


cloches, Fifth Avenue, and the moral that we don’t al- 
ways want what we think we do. (June.) 


WATERFRONT WOLVES—Renown.—The title 


tells everything except how bad itis. (May.) 


WAY MEN LOVE, THE—Grand-Asher.—This 


picture starts well, but gradually dwindles. (January.) 


WEEK END HUSBANDS—F. B. O.—The picture 
is weak at both ends and in the middle. (April.) 


WEST OF THE WATER TOWER—Paramount. 
—An exceptionally good picture, in spite of the 
cutting and changes, required by censorship. (\arch.) 


WHEN A MAN’S A MAN—First National.—A 
Harold Bell Wright story, well made. You will like it 
if you favor Westerns. (April.) 


WHEN ODDS ARE EVEN—Fox.—William Rus- 
sell wins the mine and the pretty girl again. (Feb.) 
WHICH SHALL IT BE—Hoffman.—A picturiza- 


tion of an old poem with real sentiment and heart 
appeal in it. Very much worth while. (June.) 


WHIPPING BOSS, =THE—Monogram.—Based 
on the peonage system. Tells brutal truths but is 
unpleasant. (February.) 


WHISPERED NAME, THE—Universal.—Inter- 
esting and full of action, with Ruth Clifford doing 
excellently. (March.) 


WHITE SIN, THE—F. B. O.—The second Palmer 


Photoplay story and well up to the standard of 
‘*Judgment of the Storm.’’ Interesting throughout. 
(May.) 


WHITE TIGER—Universal.—A crook story with 
plenty of thrills and a conventional ending. (Feb.) 


WHY ELEPHANTS LEAVE HOME — Pathe. — 
Interesting film of trapping of elephants. (February.) 


WILD BILL HICKOK—Paramount. WwW. S. 
Hart’s return to the screen in a picture filled with 
gunplay and other stunts his admirers like. (Feb.) 


WILD ORANGES—Goldwyn.—An interesting 
and gripping picture, based on Hergesheimer’s weird 
story of fear. (March.) 


WINGS OF THE TURF—Fidelity.—A racing 
melodrama, brought from England, and as good as 
the usual home product. (April.) 


WOLF MAN, THE—Fox.—John Gilbert at his 
best in a Jekyl- and-Hyde sort of role. A bit grue- 
some at times, but with redemption at the end: (A/ay.) 


WOMAN PROOF—Paramount.—Thomas Mei- 
ghan in a George Ade story, cut to fit and therefore 
entertaining. (January.) 


WOMAN TO WOMAN—Selznick.—Betty Comp- 
son, always charming, in a picture that grown-ups 
willlike. (/ebruary.) 


WOMEN WHO GIVE—Metro.—A story of the 
sea and the fishing fleet. Conventional, but interest- 


ing, with a good storm scene. (May.) 


YANKEE CONSUL, THE—Associated Exhibit- 
ors.—A remarkably fine comedy, with — 
McLean as star. By no means missthis. (A pril.) 


YANKEE MADNESS—F. B. O.—Thin story, but 
lots of action in a Central American revolution. ‘Good 
if you like excitement. (June.) 


YESTERDAY’S WIFE—Apollo.—Conventional 


triangle story with nothing new. (February.) 
YOLANDA—Cosmopolitan.—A gorgeous spec- 
tacle, beautifully staged, but with a weak story. 


Worth regular prices, but no more. (May.) 


ER — Commonwealth.— 
Doesn't tell nor 


YOU ARE IN DANGER - 
Good little country boy in big city. 
mean much. (January.) 
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Tt Isn’t the Original Cost of 


Bobbed Hair—It’s the Upkeep 


S soon as a girl makes the great 
decision of her life, and the shears 
have clipped off her tresses, she finds 


Unless 
she can adopt the straight boyish bob, 


herself facing new problems. 


the marcelling and permanent wave 
And, 


goodness, how expensive it seems to be. 


becomes a constant routine. 


HEN what are you going to do 

with it when the swimming season 
begins? Next month Photoplay will 
give you the benefit of the best advice 
obtainable on the subject. It will tell 
you how to keep up the bob at 
least possible expense and suggest a 


score of ways you can save money. 


Photoplay for August—Out July 15 
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Reece eet 


250 Favorites 


HE most beautiful and artistic 

book of art portraits of famous 
motion picture stars ever published. 
All the favorites in one book with 
short biographical sketches of their 
careers. The book is wonderfully 
printed in rotogravure on special 
paper and the portraits are the 
very latest and best of each star. 
The book is eight by eleven inches 
in size and contains 256 pages. 


Send for it today. Enclose check, 
money order or stamps for $1.75. 
If you are not delighted with it, 
simply return it and your money 
will be refunded immediately. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
750 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A woman is not selt-conscious about a beautiful skin. It 
as when her complexion is unattractive, disfigured with 
ugly little defects, that she becomes self-conscious about it 
—awkward, constrained, unnatural. Keep your skin 
clear and smooth by giving it the right care, and see how 
this will contribute to your peace of mind and 
t freedom from self-consciousness. 


much 











lt is easier than most women imagine 
— to gain the charm of a beautiful skin_ 


SoMETIMES awoman suffers 
actual misery for years because 
of an unattractive complexion. 


Skin defects, not serious in 
themselves, have been known to 
cause such nervous strain as ac- 
tually to affect the general health. 


Yet nearly any woman, if she 
gives her skin the right care, can 
gain a clear, smooth, attractive 
complexion. 


You can rebuild your 
complexion 


Each day your skin is changing; 
old skin dies and new takes its 
place. This new skin you can make 
what you will! Use the right 
treatment daily ——and see how 
easy it is to overcome the faults 
that have always troubled you. 


A dull, muddy, sallow com- 
plexion can be transformed into 
one that is clear and full of color. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Blackheads, blemishes, conspicu- 
ous nose pores can be overcome, 
so that they never reappear. 


You will find the right treat- 
ment for your special type of skin 
in the booklet ‘‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch,’’ which is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap today and begin to- 
night the treatment your skin 
needs! The very first time you 
use a Woodbury treatment your 
skin will feel the difference. 


vy v 7 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap lasts a month or six 
weeks for regular toilet use, 
including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


Woodbutry’s also comes in con- 
venient 3-cake boxes. 


How tochangeadull, sallow skinto 
one thatis clear and full of color — 


Once or twice a week, just before retiring, 
hil your basin full of hot water—almost 
boiling hot. Bend over the top of the basin 
and cover your head and the bowl with a 
heavy bath towel. Steam your face for 
thirty seconds. 

Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this wash your an 
thoroughly, rubbing thelather well into the 
skin. Then rinse the skin well, first with 
warm water, then with cold, and finish by 
rubbing it for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 

For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 








: THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
: 507 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


! containing: 
Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
Asample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
Asample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch’’ 


: Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 





: For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a minia- 
: ture set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
‘ Jergens Co., Limited, 507 Sherbrooke St., Perth, : 
: Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 : 
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Pictures 


Edwin Bower Hesser 


T doesn't seem possible that this little school- 
girl, with the wide-open, innocent eyes, can be 
Clara Bow, the exasperating flapper in “Black Oxen.”’ 
There is a wistfulness, an ingenuousness about Clara 
in this picture that is not of the flapper type 











Russel Ball 


AY versatile in her personal appearance as in the roles she plays, Gloria Swanson 
shows in this latest photograph the influence of her recent picture, ““Manhandled. 
She looks younger with her boyish bob than with her more elaborate coiffures 








Re 
Edwin Bower Hesser 


( of the happy young married couples of the picture world—Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Pickford. Mrs. Pickford, who was Marilynn Miller and one of the daintiest and most 
graceful dancers of the stage, is planning to devote her time hereafter to the screen 





Clarence Bull 


HEN they finally settle on Kathleen Key's screen personality, she will be ready 
for electric lights. Now she’s in Rome, playing the role of Tirzah in the long: 
awaited “Ben Hur.” That seems to fit her and it will be interesting to see the result 





Edwin Bower Hesser 


ERE is the real Alma Rubens—-distinctly smart in dress and even more beautiful 
than on the screen. She seems a long way from the type of the exotic Savina 
Grove, her role in “Cytherea,” which only goes to prove her exceptional ability as an actress 





\ )' THEN the Wampas announced its list of “Baby Stars” for 1924, William Fox reached 
out and picked Mavian Nixon. She came East and she looked just as great a 
prize here as she did in the West, so now she is leading woman for ‘Buck’ Jones 








ILLIAN RICH has a quality that is even more prominent than her great ability as an 
actress. She is one of the best-liked girls in Hollywood—popular even with her rivals. 
Asa result of both traits, she is always busy, being now in the cast of “Never Say Die” 





















































HERE was atime when, 
withoutsecondthought, 

one could “toss into the 
general wash” stockings, 
underwear, nightgowns, 
shirtwaists, skirts—prac- 
tically one’s whole ward- 
robe. 
But that was the age of 
lisle, muslin and duck. In 
this day of lovely silks and 
delicate woolens, one’s gar- 
ments shrink and fade al- 
most at the very thought of 
the general wash ! 
New fashions in clothes 
have brought a need for 
new washing methods. 

Soagentle squeezing in mild, 

safe Ivory suds as soon as pos- 


sible after the garment has 
become soiled has replaced 


| © 1924, by Thé Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


utterfty (clothes 


should not be washed by 
caterpillar methods 














the old-fashioned practice of 
letting one’s personal gar- 
ments pile up in a damp, 
dark hamper, and then wash- 
ing them by soaking-rub- 
bing-boiling. 
And how long one’s dainty 
modern garments do last when 
washed this way! Just as long, 
indeed, as the heavy cottons 
of old. 


Ivory suds, quickly made from 
Ivory Flakes or Ivory cake 
soap, are as harmless to filmy, 
delicately tinted silk, and to 
soft fluffy woolens, as pure 
water itself. For Ivory is pure! 
So pure and gentle that mil- 
lions of women use it every 
day for the cleansing and pro- 
tection of their complexions. 


If you have a laundress, by all 
means see that she adopts the 
Ivory suds method for your 
delicate things. If you prefer 
to insure their safety by washing 
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them yourself, you will find the 
Ivory suds method easy, quick 
and pleasant. There are full 
directions on the-Ivory Flakes 
box, Perhaps you will let us 
send you the booklet offered 
elsewhere on this page. 


Why not have a// your washing 
done with Ivory? Lots of fam- 
ilies do, because it makes their 
clothes white-clean, and 
sweeter-smelling than when or- 
dinary laundry soap is used. 
The cost is very little more. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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A conclusive 
satety test for garment 
soaps 


It is easy to determine whether 
of not a’soap is gentle enough 
to be used for delicate gar- 
ments. 


Simply ask yourself this ques- 
uion: 
“Would 1 use this 
sodp on my face?” 


In the case of Ivory and Ivory 
Flakes, your answer is instantly 
“Yes,” because you know that 
for forty-five years women have 
srotected lovely complexions 
“ the use of Ivory Soap. 


5 Hints 
for the safe handling of 


Silks and Woolens 


Silk stockings should be washed 
in Ivory suds before the first 
wearing, and after each wear- 
ing. The acids of perspiration 
quickly injure silk. 

* * x 
If stockings have clocks difter- 
ent in color from the body 
fabric, be sure to stuff cheese- 
cloth or a small towel into the 
ankle while drying. 

* * * 
Iron dotted swiss and embroid- 
ered fabrics on wrong side over 
thick pad. 

* *+* * 
Never rub, wring or twist a 
woolen sweater. When wash- 
ing, squeeze the Ivory suds 
through the fabric repeatedly; 
rinse ; squeezing; dry by lay- 
ing on a towel in the shade. 

* * * 
Too hot an iron will rot silk 
If the iron makes paper smoke, 
it is too hot. 


Let us send you a 
Free Sample of Ivory Flakes 


Ic will give us great pleas- 
ure to send you a generous 
sample of Ivory Flakes 
without charge, and our 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let, “The Care of Lovely 
Garments,” a veritable en- 
cyclopaedia of laundering 
information. A request by 
mail will bring a prompt 
response. Address Procter 
& Gamble, Dept. 45-GF, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Speaking of Pictures 
By James R. Quirk 


“TT could happen only in the movies,”’ is a favorite bromide of 

the critics of motion pictures. Yet it happens every day in 
the newspapers. Scores of pictures have shown the situation 
where the impoverished Southern colonel and his daughter, 
about to lose the old plantation, are saved by the colt that wins 
the Derby. Always the wealthy villain, who fears their horse, 
gets in some dirty work, but is foiled in the nick of time, and the 
climax shows the equine hero charging under the wire to win by 
a nose. It never fails to thrill. 

With the plot slightly altered, that’s what happened at the 
recent Louisville Derby. Pitted against double entries of 
millionaire owners, Black Gold, the lone entry of a com- 
paratively poor Oklahoma widow, gave me the thrill of my life. 
Fighting the whole field, pocketed and harassed on all sides and 
in front, the game black stallion ran away from them all with- 
out a touch of the whip. 

No picture could exaggerate the beauty and enthusiasm of 
Churchill Downs that day. It was a wonderful testimonial to 
clean sport. There wasn’t a villain in sight, and it was a more 
orderly and representative gathering of the best folks of 
America than could be found at any pacifist convention. Too 
bad we cannot show a horserace in pictures without the in- 
sinuation of trickery. It is sending arms and ammunitions to 
narrow-minded reformers who consider ‘“‘the sport of kings”’ a 
game of the devil. 


2 auc racing season has opened in motion pictures. Among 
recent offerings are First National’s “Galloping Fish,” 
Universal’s ‘“‘Galloping Ace,” and F. B. O.’s ‘Galloping 
Gallagher.” - 


OTION pictures, like politics, make queer bedfellows. 
Recently, during the making of a picture in Texas, the 
Seventh U. S. Cavalry was borrowed to take part in a scene 
in which Union troops—it’s a Civil War picture—attack and 
capture a supply train going to the aid of Gen. Robert E. Lee’s 
Confederate army. And the commander of the Union troops 
in the scene was Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, a grand-nephew of 
“Marse Robert.” 
As Colonel Lee himself remarked: “If my great-uncle could 
see me now!”’ y 
HE United States army, by the way, is getting to have a 
large percentage of picture actors. The Twenty-sixth 


Infantry, quartered at Plattsburg, New York, was borrowed 





from the government to take part in Marion Davies’ new 
picture, ‘‘ Janice Meredith,” and appears in the Valley Forge 
and Crossing the Delaware scenes. The recruiting officers will 
soon be using the slogan: “Join the army and get into the 
movies.” 


| J ITH “ Potash and Perlmutter” and ‘‘ The Eternal City,” 
Samuel Goldwyn seems to be permanently back in the 
production business. He had tough luck with the company 
whose name he took, but he seemed to have justified himself as 
an independent producer. Now he presents “Cytherea,” for 
the edification of the film audiences, obviously an effort to 
collect shekels on the somewhat unsavory reputation of the 
book. Of course, they made no effort to live up to the novel, 
but the fact remains that many persons who ought to know 
better will rush into the theater with a childish faith that the 
hot stuff of the book version will be reproduced with all the 
passionate possibilities of the camera. Next, Mr. Goldwyn will 
produce “‘Tarnish,” the New York play that came in for quite 
a lot of denunciation because‘of its moral tone. Samuel really 
tried to be artistic once. He didn’t get very far, so he’s 
reformed. 


LL of which makes it pertinent at this time to hand a 

bouquet to Will Hays for the truly sincere effort he is 
making ‘“‘to prevent the prevalent type of play and novel from 
becoming the prevalent type of picture.” These are his own 
words, and they are well put. He may be getting a big salary, 
but he’s worth more than double the price for what he is doing 
for the industry. He is a little fellow, but if he left now there 
would be a big vacancy. 


OREIGN atmosphere seems to be difficult to get abroad. 
They make it much better in Hollywood as far as box office 
appreciation indicates. 


EPORTS have it that Griffith is looking for a new actress 
and a new actor for his leading réles. He is going to try 
new histrionic material in his next production, we hear. We do 
not know what Carol Dempster’s plans are but she will undoubt- 
edly appear shortly in a production made by another concern. 





““NECIL B. De MILLE in ‘Adam’s Rib’—a two-reel 
comedy,” is the billing in front of a theater in Central 


Point, Oregon. Such is fame! 
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Figure of woman in wwory resting on marble, 
covered with cloak of bronze 














Meighan’s New York Apartment— 


In her bedroom Mrs. Meighan has 

sacrificed the prevailing Chinese 

motif of the apartment for feminine 

coziness. The furniture is all 

painted French grey, and the 

drapes, rug and counterpane are 
rose colored 


The two vases shown on the dining 
room buffet below are beautiful 
specimens of blue Hawthornes. 
The oval below is a priceless ivory 
showing every complete detail of a 
rice-grower’s home. The cigarette 
shows its size 





























Three rire vases. 


Wistariz cloisonne (left), ivory tusk vase appliqued with 
mother-of-pearl and jade (center), Satsuma vase (right) 




















joe. 














The living room contains one of the best collections of 

Chinese antiques in America. Two genuine Kaki- 

monas framed in teakwood are seen on walls. Rug is 

black with dull yellow center. All upholstery of fine 
Chinese brocades 











Lamps of Chinese vases and silks and a vase of pigeon blood Three of many beautiful pieces of carved ivory that 
cloisonne containing red flowers Mr. Meighan collects in his spare time 
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Eugene O’Brien: “ People like our love scenes because they 
feel in them the qualities I sense in Miss Talmadge”’ 
































“A sophisticated 
man’s ideal, ”’ 
says Conway 
Tearle of 
Corinne 


Griffith 












Says Robert Frazer of Pola Negri: ‘I lived 
every moment I played opposite her in 
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Malcolm McGregor 
discovers in 
McAvoy’s acting the 
qualities that arouse 
a man’s respect 


Thomas Meighan 
gets his thrill from 
the most loving of 
sweethearts, 
‘Men’ ” Peaches Jackson 


Favorite 
weethearts 


of the Screen 


AST month thé fair charmers of the screen took the 
forum of PHOTOPLAY and proclaimed the great screen 
lovers. This month we have selected the most repre- 
sentative Romeos, as preferred by the public, and 
asked them to choose their Juliets from out the number of 
leading women with whom they have played. Each of the 
cavaliers approached the subject with temerity but with 
pronounced interest. The result is a brilliant masculine 
analysis of feminine charm, together with intimate character 
revelations which could be obtained in no other way. 
PuHoTOPLAY has long contended that the cursory interview is 
unsatisfactory and unfair, and has, therefore, engaged the 
writers whose intimacy and friendshps with film people make 
it possible for them to present genuine character pictures. With 
the same purpose we have asked the most distinguished roman- 
tic actors of the screen to give their frank opinions as to the 
most charming women in pictures. The results surpass our ex- 
pectations, revealing in flashes the throbbing human interest 
behind the screen, great friendships and admiration, personal 
characteristics that have never before been emphasized. 
It is therefore with confidence that we present The Great 
Sweethearts of the Screen as seen by their Screen Lovers— 


Lillian Gish 
By Monte Blue 


Were I chosen to play the 
role of any great screen lover, 
such as Romeo, I would want 
to kneel and worship before the 
shrine of Lillian Gish. 

I had the luck to play oppo- 
site her in ‘‘Orphans of the 
Storm.” I have had the luck 
to play with a great many won- 
derful girls in pictures. But 
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As Chosen and Described by 


the Greatest Screen Lovers 


Lillian—Lillian absolutely transported me. As a fan, too, 
Lillian touches me more deeply than any other actress. 
When I saw her in “The White Sister’ I wept, and I 
wasn’t ashamed either. Do you remember that scene in 
“The White Sister’’ where she bids goodbye to her lover and 
looks out from the little window in the back of the carriage, 
looks, and looks and looks until she sees him no more? 
Don’t: you suppose that the man playing opposite her felt 
that look as you did? 

Lillian Gish is inspiring and inspired. She is the madonna 
woman and greater praise no man can give. 


Pola Negri 


By Robert Frazer 


T am glad for the opportunity to pay homage to the great- 
est emotional actress of stage or screen with whom I have 
ever worked—Pola Negri. I have never in my life beheld a 
woman of such sublime dramatic talent. 

In the romantic sequences and love scenes I have never seen 
her equal. 

I lived every moment of the character I played opposite her 
in “Men.” Ilived it because she made me feel it so completely. 
Her entire soul is wrapped up in her work. And hereyes .. . I 
have heard of people talking with their eyes, but I was more or 
Jess skeptical until I worked with Miss Negri. 

In the love scenes she is an entrancing creature. Her com- 
posite nature encompasses every emotion. She ignores all stage 
technique, all camera angles. She is just a mighty, vital rush 
of human power. Into every scene she throws herself with 
such fervor of abandon that one finds he must draw on all his 
knowledge and experience to come up to her work, and then he 
will find that Pola always overshadows him completely. 

In tribute to Pola Negri, great woman and 
great artist, I must add that never have I 
worked with anyone so generous, so stimu- 
lating in her praise. 

Yes, Pola Negri is my ideal of 
greatness both in woman and in 
artist. 




















Antonio Moreno finds that Estelle Taylor gives that inspira- 
tion which raises the actor to the mood of the moment 






























Alice Terry, to 
Ramon Novarro, 
typifies the 
ideal of 
womanly 
beauty 


Alice Terry 


By Ramon Novarro 


There is no one on the screen, 
with the possible exception of 
Lillian Gish, who so fulfills my 
ideal of loveliness in woman as 
| CONTINUED ON PAGE gg } 










Betty Compson pos- 
sesses the divine gift 
of humor in her 
work, according to 
Richard Dix 




















Laura La _ Plante 
represents the love 











of unspoiled youth, It is the dominating sweetness of Bebe 
in Reginald Denny’s Daniels that makes its appeal to Jack Holt 
opinion in playing opposite her 
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Mary Walsworth was never 
quite certain as to just how 
the struggle started 


Chapter I 
HEN-HAWK, floating high in 


the summer air, tilted and 

veered as it passed over Power 

House Hill. It circled slowly 
downward as it planed over the misty 
emerald slopes of the Golf Course and 
out over the Checkerboard farmlands of 
the wide-flung Virginia valley. And as 
its shadow slid on past orchard and 
meadow an ominous silence fell on all 
feathered creatures feeding in the late 
afternoon sunlight. 

Old Sam Carter, stolidly hoeing in his bean-field, stopped to 
mop his brow and glance at the lowering sun. As he did so he 
caught sight of the slow-planing bird of prey above him. He 
turned and squinted towards the tree-shadowed house, where he 
saw his daughter Ruth taking her dish-towels in from the cur- 
rant-bushes. He called to her quietly, and then by pantomime 
indicated that he wanted his gun to shoot down this hovering 
enemy of their hen-run. 

The bright-faced girl must have understood his signals, for a 


By Arthur Stringer 


te Story Without 
a Name 


Author of “Phantom Wires,” “The Wire Tappers,” 
“The Gun Runner,” “Manhandled” and other stories. 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


moment later she emerged from the house-door with the old 
muzzle-loader resting in the crook of her sun-browned arm. 
Old Sam’s glance was still aloft as, without speaking, he took 
the gun from the girl’s hand. They stood side by side waiting 
for the planing wings to drift overhead. The girl even placed 
her finger-tips against her ears, in dread of the coming ex- 
plosion. 

But no explosion took place. Instead, a strange thing 
happened. Suddenly, out of the blue where it floated, the 





5,000 in 


huge bird fell like a plummet to the ground. No trigger had 
been pulled. No shot had been fired. But the hawk lay, 
a mass of rumpled feathers, dead between the hen-rows. 
Old Sam strode to where it lay and turned it over. He 
studied the body, point by point. Then he scratched his head. 
‘What killed it, Dad?” asked the girl, a note of awe in her voice. 
Sam Carter looked slowly about. His gaze rested on the 


weather-bleached old government tower where an armed guard 
paced back and forth along the enclosure fence. 


Then it 





Cash 
for a Title 


Read the conditions on the following page 





He brought the metal grip 
of his automatic down on 
Alan's blood-stained head 


passed on to the Golf Course where the 
bright but ant-like figures moved over 
the green billows of turf. It came to a 
rest where the windshield of an auto- 
mobile, winding along the valley-road, 
flashed the afternoon sun back in his 
face. 

“Tf it weren’t a critter of the wild I’d 
call it heart-failure,” said the man still 
holding the feathered carcass. ‘For 
nothin’ hit that bird, Honey, unless it 
was the final thought of its onery ways!” 

But up in the tower work-shop just beyond the crest of 
Power House Hill no such uncertainty marked the two brown- 
faced young men bent over their instruments. Don Powell, 
the younger of the two, dropped the binoculars through which 
he hed been watching the scene above the bean-field. 

“By God, Alan, you got him!” he cried with an odd tremor 
of triumph in his voice. 

Alan Holt, the older of the two, turned a switch and jerked 
the plug from the small dial-board in front of him. He laughed, 
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Rules for the Great Cash-Radio Contest 





HE great $5,000 cash 1adio 
contest is now on. 
It is even bigger and better 


than announced in June PHoTo- 
PLAY. Four of the latest and best 
De Forest Reflex Radiophone Re- 
ceiving Sets, instead of three, will 
be given as prizes for sub-titles to 
the installments. 

That means there will be four 
installments of Arthur Stringer’s 
absorbing radio romance — the 
greatest story printed by any 
magazine this year. Love, adven- 
ture, thrills and intrigue combine 
to make it the most interesting and 
thrilling of summer reading to be 
found in any publication. The first 
installment is printed in this issue 
of PHOTOPLAY. 

Irvin V. Willat, one of the na- 
tion’s greatest directors, is filming 
the story for Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation with a notable 
cast headed by Antonio Moreno 
and Agnes Ayres. The picture will 





The Prizes 


Here are the prizes for Photoplay 
Magazine Radio Contest. 


First Prize . . . . $2,500.00 
Second Prize . . . 1,000.00 
Third Prize ... . . 500.00 


Five $100 prizes, five $50 prizes and 

ten $25 prizes—all cash. Four De 

Forest Reflex Radiophone Receiving 

Sets, complete with batteries and loud 
speaker 


second prize will be $1,000; the 
third $500; $100 will be given to 
each of five persons submitting the 
next five best titles and sub-titles; 
$50 will be given to each of the 
five persons submitting the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth: and 
thirteenth best titles and sub- 
titles, and $25 will be given to each 
of the ten persons submitting the 
next best ten titles and sub-titles. 


3. To each of the persons sub- 
mitting the best sub-titles for the 
installments of the story, PHoto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE will give a De 
Forest Reflex Radiophone Receiv- 
ing Set complete with batteries 
and loud speaker. 


4. Cleverness of ideas, accuracy, 
conciseness, originality and neat- 
ness will be considered in the 
awards for the titles and sub- 
titles. No title will be considered 
that duplicates or conflicts with 
the title of any copyrighted story 








be ready for release early this fall 
and promises to be the sensation of 
the film world. 

The De Forest Company has 
perfected a new radio receiving set. [or 
months, the company’s engineers and elec- 
trical wizards have been at work perfecting 
this instrument. The designers claim it is 
the greatest thing yet done in radio. It will 
not only be the most beautiful and artistic set 
manufactured but will be clearer and carry 
further than any ever made by this company, 
they say. 

Four of these wonderful sets, complete with 
batteries and loud speakers will be given away 
for the best sub-titles submitted for the four 
installments of the story. 

Read the first installment. It may suggest a 
title and sub-title to you. Send them in with 
your reason for considering them best suited 
to the story and installment and expressed in 
100 words or less. You may use the coupon 
on this page for this purpose, although its use 
is not compulsory. 

Read the rules governing the contest. Then 
send in your suggestions as early as possible. 
Send as many as you want, but send them one 
at a time. They may win you a big cash 
prize and one of the wonderful radio sets. 


Conditions of Contest 


HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE wants a title for 

a story written by Arthur Stringer, which 
starts in this issue of PHoTopLAY MAGAZINE. It 
will be known as “The Story Without A 
Name” in PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE Radio Con- 
test. Suggestions are invited for a title and 
$5,000 in cash and four radio receiving sets will 
be given away under the following rules: 


1. Any person, except an employee of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE or Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, or members of their 
families, may enter the contest. By submit- 
ting a suggestion a person becomes a contestant 
and as such agrees to abide by these rules. 


2. To the person submitting the best title 
for the story and best sub-titles for the install- 
ments of the story, together with his, or her, 
reason why such titles and sub-titles are best 
suited to the story and installments, and ex- 
pressed in too words or less, PHOTOPLAY 
MacazinE will give $2,500 in cash. The 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


This coupon may be used to submit suggestions in PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE Radio Contest 


for which $5,000 in cash and four De Forest R 
away. Read the conditions carefully and then 
Radio Contest Editor, 221 West 57th Street, N 


Title for Story 


Sub-Title for July Installment 


eflex Radiophone Receiving Sets will be given 
send all suggestions to PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
ew York City. 
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Street Number 














or photoplay. 


5. Contestants may submit as 

many suggestions as they desire. 

They are urged to send them as early as pos- 

sible to facilitate work of the judges. The name 

and address of the contestant must be on each 
suggestion submitted. 


6. For the convenience of contestants a 
coupon will be printed in each issue of the Mag- 
azine during the contest, and may be used to 
submit suggestions. Although use of this 
coupon is not compulsory, contestants must 
submit suggestions on paper that conforms to 
the coupon in size and shape. 


7. The judges of the contest will be James 
R. Quirk, editor of PHotopLay MAGAZINE, 
and Jesse Lasky of Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. In selecting titles and sub- 
titles for cash awards, the judges will be at 
liberty to disregard sub-titles for which radio 
sets have been awarded. Their judgment in 
all awards will be final. 


8. If more than one person submits the 
same titles and sub-titles for the story and 
installments which win cash prizes, and gives 
reasons for selecting them in an equally clever, 
accurate, concise, original and neat manner, a 
duplicate prize will be given to each such per- 
son. If more than one person submits the 
same sub-titles for which radio sets are 
awarded, in an equally clever, accurate, con- 
cise, original and neat manner, a duplicate 
radio set will be given to each such person. 


9. All awards will be announced in Decem- 
ber PHOTOPLAY. 


10. PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE reserves the right 
to use the titles submitted as it sees fit. Ifa 
suggestion offered as a sub-title is better, in the 
opinion of the judges, than any title submitted 
for the story, the judges are at liberty to use 
it as a title for the story and award the person 
who submitted it the first cash prize. 


11. All suggestions submitted become the 
exclusive property of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


12. PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE reserves the ex- 
clusive right to revise or alter these rules at any 
time. 


13. The contest will close at midnight, 
October 15, 1924, and no suggestions received 
after that hour will be considered. 


14. All suggestions must be mailed to Radio 
Contest Editor, PHoropLay MAGAzINE, 221 
West 57th Street, New York City. 
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3 DONGLAS 
TDUER, 


Mary came of fighting stock, and, if she hesitated, it was only for a moment. 
slender young body against the heavier body at the stair head 


almost foolishly, as he wiped his face with a shirt-sleeve sadly 
stained with oil and acid. It was a lean face, an intent face, 
already marked by lines of thought, a face, for all its youth, 
that might have been called hard and would always seem som- 
bre, except for a dreamy softness about the meditative grey eyes. 

“That may have been an accident,” he said as he took up 
the binoculars. ‘And we can’t crow until we’re sure.” 

He stepped back to his instrument. ‘‘What’s in that car 


Stooping low, she hurled her 


stopping by the side-cntrance to the Club House?” he asked. 
Don, whose glass had been poised on the gayer group scat- 
tered about the Club portico, where he had noticed Admiral 
Walsworth and his daughter Mary roll up in their high- 
powered grey roadster, studied the humbler car in the rear. 
*“Tt’s a delivery truck and the driver’s carrying a can of ice- 
cream into the Club. I can see a second can still standing on 
his truck.” 





“Then if I’ve got this triangulator right,’’ retorted the older 
man, ‘‘it ought to do more than kill a bird. Adjust your in- 
strument and let’s see what we can do to that three gallons of 
ice-cream.” 

There was a click of turned switches, the play of a pointed 
dial-needle as the theodolite-detlector computed and triangu- 
lated its distances, a muttered word or two as the power was 
turned into the insulated coils at their feet. Then for ten 
seconds, for twenty, not a word was spoken. Buta short gasp 
suddenly burst from the man watching through the binoculars. 
For, half a mile away, the metal top of an ice-cream can stand- 
ing on a delivery truck flew up in the air and fell back between 
the car wheels. It was followed by a boiling geyser of creamy 
liquid, bubbling a::d frothing up out of its container and strik- 
ing the returning truck driver stock-still in his tracks. 

““You’ve done it!” cried Don. ‘‘You’re targetting on him 
as clean as arifle could. And that shows what you could do to 
a dirigible envelope. And what you could do to an enemy pilot 
in mid-air! You’ve made the grade!” 

The intent look was still on the older youth’s face as he bent 
over his burnished apparatus. 

‘“‘T’ve never mentioned it, but for the last five days I’ve been 
giving a baby-dose of these rays to 
a fat old boy down on that golf 
course. I’ve been getting him 
just as he putts for the seventh 
hole. The first day I saw him 
stop short and look all around. 
Then he unbuttoned his collar and 
sat down on the green, fanning 
himself. But I couldn’t be sure. 
So the next day I gave it to him 
just a little stronger. I could see 
him drop his stick and stagger to 
one side, like a man with vertigo. 
He’s a flask on his hip, and he had 
to take a good long drink before he 
got the courage to goon. But he 
sniffed all around that green, as 
though he thought he’d been poi- 
soned with sewer gas. On the 
third day he brought somebody 
with him, apparently his doctor. 
They nosed around, and argued, 
and examined the turf with a 
microscope. When I got the right 
focus on the old boy this time he simply blew up, fanning the 
air like a bear fighting bees. I could see the doctor lug him off 
to one side and take his pulse and give him what must have been 
a heart pill or two. And this time that big redfaced hulk of a 
man took two drinks from his pocket flask, although I’d only 
given him a fraction of one per cent of my wave power. With 
five per cent I could have stopped his heart action inside of three 
seconds. And with my full power I could have struck him 
cold, fifteen miles away!” 

“Good God!” gasped the younger man, with more awe than 
irreverence. ‘‘That means you can blast an army before you 
even see it! It means you can stop a submarine eighty fathoms 
under the sea! It means you can halt battleships by knocking 
over their commanders, you can rout an army without firing a 
shot. It’s worse than gas and liquid-fire put together, for it’s 
going to travel as fast as light and it’s going to hit the enemy 
like the blight of God! It makes me dizzy when I think what 
it’ll do. But I’m sane enough to know this is some day for the 
little old U.S. A.!” 

“Not until we’ve finished our work,’ amended the man 
beside the dial-board. 

“But even now it means a dead-line about our coast,” cried 
Don. “It means a big gun can’t be fired within range of your 
triangulator.” 

“And that range,” proclaimed Alan, “will be tripled when 
I get this automatic finder working right. I'll contract my 
base-line and make my two instruments a unit, instead of 
straddling over a quarter of a mile with your auxiliary apparatus 
in the other tower, just to be safe on my triangulation work.” 

“But [still don’t see it, even though I do call myself a bit of a 
radio fan,” protested Don. ‘It’s easy enough to say that enfi- 
lading waves meet and clash and create a catabolic eddy, or, as 
you put it the other day, that your converging Hertzian waves 
are like the share and landside of a plow, throwing an aerial 
furrow, and that within this etheric rupture nothing can—” 
““Who’s at that door?” cried Alan, suddenly arrested in his 
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Read this great story and 
send in your titles for this 
instalment at once. 
this issue so that you can 
participate in the big cash 
prizes, and order your next 
month’s issue in advance 
to be sure of getting it be 
fore it is sold out. 





movements. In three seconds the younger man had crossed to 
the door and thrown it open. Standing there the two operators 
saw Hyde, the guard appointed to patrol their carefully en- 
closed proving grounds. Hyde stiffened and saluted. But 
the ensuing moment of silence was an awkward one. 

“What right have you up here?” challenged Alan as he 
crossed slowly, step by step, towards the interloper. 

“T heard some one call, sir,” said the sullen-eyed guard. 
“And I thought there might be trouble afoot.” 

“There will be,” was the prompt retort, “if you don’t obey 
Department orders. This tower is private.” 

The armed figure saluted and withdrew. 

“T’ve a queer feeling about that bird,” Allan meditated aloud. 
“Tt’s a sort of hunch that’s been hanging over me for a week 
now.” 

“Oh, Hyde’s all right,” protested the younger man. “I 
guess I hollered loud enough, when you brought that hawk 
down, to make any leather-neck sit up.” 

But the frown of worry remained on Alan Holt’s face. 

“Things are crowding up to a climax here. And we’ve 
got to watch our step. Three weeks ago that first triangulator 
model of mine was spirited away from this tower—God knows 
how! Whoever got it, luckily, got 
it without its enfilading key. And 
our work isn’t finished until this 
apparatus is packed and locked in 
its case and safe in the keeping of 
the War Department.” 

“Then let’s get the thing back 
to Washington before I die of 
heart-strain,”’ suggested Don as 
he stepped to the tower-rail and 
once more took up the binoculars. 
‘“There’s a closed car coming up 
past Smithers Mill,” he said as he 
swept the landscape, ‘‘and it’s 
coming fifty miles an hour. And 
there’s Admiral Walsworth leg- 
ging it over here from the club 
house, I don’t suppose it would 
improve your chances any to give 
that high-and-mighty bureaucrat 
a bump or two with a triangulator 
wave?” 

“Nothing I can do seems to im- 
prove my chances there,” Alan 
retorted with unexpected bitterness. 

“But why should you worry about that old rooster?” was 
Don’s prompt demand. “From now on you’ve got the whole ; 
Department behind you. And once you get your official try- $ 
out they’ll be pinning medals on your tummy as thick as tarpon { 
scales.’”” He cut his laugh short to swing his binoculars high § 
in the air. “And there’s Mary waving to me. I’d really for- ' 
gotten about Mary, old man. But Mary’s different. She’s 
steel-true, through and through, and I guess she’s pinning more 
than her faith on you.” ; 

The sternness went out of Alan’s face. 
moment, deep in thought. 

““Don, I want you to cut over to your tower and bring in the 
auxiliary instrument,” he finally said. ‘And don’t get back 
here inside of twenty minutes. And if there’s any way of 
holding up the Admiral, during these same twenty minutes, 
so much the better.” 

Don’s smile, as he pulled on his coat, was a broad one. 

“I can remind him that Claire Lacasse is over on the club 
house porch,” suggested Don. 
Countess is the last word in dusky loveliness.” 


Save 


“There’s another queer fish,’ said Alan, stopping short in j 


his work, ‘‘I’ve been nursing a hunch about.” 

But Don was already halfway down the stairs. 
whistling light-heartedly as he passed the watchful Hyde at 
the base of the tower. He called gaily to Mary Walsworth as 
he caught sight of her coming up the hill-path, noting with a 
sigh of relief that her father had stopped behind to speak with 
a red-jacketed figure on the fringe of the golf grounds. 
way to his auxiliary tower Don consulted his watch and broke 
into a run, remembering that he had a little talking of his own 
to do. 


own private ends. 


They had even heliographed back [ conTINUED ON PAGE 108] 


But he stood, for a | 


‘“‘He seems to think the] 


He was | 


Half- | 


Three minutes later, indeed, he was bent over a two- | 
hundred-watt sender which he had quietly put together for his | 
For during his month of work in that lonely | 
neighborhood Don had met and talked radio to Ruth Carter. | 
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And some 1924 Undergraduates 


HO has done the most for dramatic 

art in America? Thoughtless people 
would say David Belasco and D. W. 
Griffith, but the more profound know that 
the laurel wreaths go to Mack and “‘Ziggy.” 
Mack Sennett is the Ziegfeld of the West, or 
vice versa, depending on whether you like 
‘em dry or in the water. The Sennett bath- 
ing girl is the modern classic, the standard 
now for beauty. And from those sylvan 
Sennett pools many a sportive ny mph has 
emerged an actress. 
























Noless an 
authority than 
Valentino picked 
Eugenie Gilbert 

as a beauty 





Mack Sennett 
says Cecile 
Evans (at right) 
has ‘$100,000 
legs’’ and he 
should know 
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¢ Mack Sennett 





Mack Sennett’s “1924 
Follies of Hollywood.” 
Standing, left to right: 
Thelma Hill, Margaret 
Cloud, Hazel Williams, 
Alice Day, Dorothy 
Dore, Elsie Tarron. 
Seated, left to right: 
Evelyn Francisco, Ce- 
cile Evans and Gladys 
Tennyson 








Big Money—No Education Necessary 





With Specially 
Posed Illustrations 


Presenting to 
Photoplay readers 
a demonstration 
of the A B C’s 
of the high art of 
publicizing 
movie stars 
without the aid of 
a dictionary 











By Pete Smith 





LESSON 1. A publication will generally print a photograph showing a star reading 
a copy of said publication. Above photo of Blanche Sweet is perfect—except. the 
magazine should be held right side up 






































acl 
LESSON 2. “Fan mail” is always a good subject. But Pat LESSON 3. Automobile editors always crave.pictures of famous 
O’ Malley’s top photomailers, containing his autographed pic- stars with their brand new cars. Illustration shows Conway 
tures, should be addressed and the barrel entirely covered Tearle in correct pose for this type of publicity 
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as she is pictured doing 
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LESSON 4. Endorsements by stars of articles of merchandise 
always offers a vast field for free advertising. 


her weel’s wash 








LESSON 5. Movie stars in domestic poses: 
is here illustrating the thought. This photo would have been 
splendid if the wrapper had first been removed from the loaf 





Sylvia Breamer 


Estelle Taylor 


Be a Press Agent—Meet All the Stars 

































LESSON 6. Snappy photographs of stars conveying the spirit 
of the different holidays generally get printed. Above shows 
Colleen Moore in a cute Thanksgiving pose 


























LESSON 7. Directors, too, can be given publicity by photo- 
graphing them “reading the script” to one of the members of 
the cast. Maurice Tourneur offers a rare illustration of this 
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CLOSE-UPS & 


FTER all the champagne 

A charm of Paris and the lazy 

Arabic lure of North Africa I 

still find Hollywood vividly 
seductive. 

Jauntily dressed in sport clothes it has the youthful non- 
chalance of a college town. 

There’s a hospitality, too, that you do not find in points 
farther East. I say this in face of the fact that upon my arrival 
fiftv houses were raided and 30,000 gallons of wine heartlessly 
dumped. At first this savored of a personal affront; certainly it 
was hardly an appropriate welcome-home. But any hurt I felt 
quickly vanished when I straddled a stool of a boulevard lunch 
counter and saw those familiar friendly signs, ‘“Ask for a second 
cup of coffee, no charge,” and “‘If your wife can’t cook, feed her 
here and keep her for a pet.” 

Perhaps the greatest improvement I’ve noted is the kiss- 
proof lip stick displayed in all drug store windows. Thus 
science eliminates the danger of make-up, which in the past 
resulted in so many unfortunate disasters. The lips of Holly- 
wood are unquestionably the most beautiful and tempting in 
the worid, and the few noses that were out of joint with the 
times have been corrected also by science. 

Truly, -once you’ve gazed upon the face and form of Holly- 
wood you are too fastidious for any other city, because none 
other has such perfect camera angles. 


FOUND Hollywood in mourning over Rex Ingram’s decision 

to quit the screen. 

Eric Von Stroheim meeting Ramon Novarro at a ball in the 
Ambassador begged to be told that it wasn’t true. ‘Ah, that 
man!” exclaimed Eric, “he is the greatest director in the world!” 
To which Ramon replied with his characteristic suavity, “I beg 
your pardon, but Mr. Ingram has led me to believe that you 
are the greatest.” “No, no,” protested Eric passionately, “he 
is the greatest—there is no one to compare with him.” 

Ernst Lubitsch refused to listen to my confirmation of the 
report, bursting into wild German expostulations and mad 
shakes of the head. 

Perhaps the most violently inconsolable was Dimitri Bucho- 
wetzki, maker of ‘‘Peter the Great” and current director for 
Pola Negri. He proclaims with Russian vehemence that there 
is everything in a Rex Ingram picture you are capable of seeing. 
“Those with little intelligence get something,” says he, “ those 
of greater intelligence see greater subtleties, but always beyond 
the penetration of the greatest there is something which only 
Rex Ingram himself knows.” 


mM. old pal Bull Montana threatens to desert the art of the 
Dea to become a chorus man. He has received an offer 
to star in musical comedy. Inasmuch as he can neither sing nor 
dance he probably would make good. The slump in the 
industry, combined with the increasing commercialism of pro- 
ducers, has so disheartened Bull that he is ready to quit along 
with Mary Pickford and Rex Ingram. 

Calling at his luxurious bungalow recently I found him in 
ballet slippers going through his bar exercises, singing the while 
an aria from “Tosca.” He listened patiently while I begged 
him to reconsider before throwing himself away on the chorus. 
His only reply was a wan smile and a shrug. “It is either this,” 
he said, “or a return to the butterfly society life for which I 
never cared.” 

I still believe Bull will be dissuaded. The screen needs such 
as he, an artist and a born aristocrat. The other afternoon, as 
he swept regally out of his maison wearing his fashionable 
brown derby, his new liveried chauffeur sprang forward to open 
the door. 

‘““Where do you want to go, sir?” asked the chauffeur. 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Bull. ‘Where do you?” 


HE troubles of movie actors make countless thousands 
mourn. I’ve had so many friends of the profession weeping 
on my shoulder over the injustices done them that my very soul 
has been dampened. It may be any of a number of indignities 
that brings the downpour: they have to work nights, they have 
only one week between pictures instead of a month’s needed 
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By Herbert —_ 


,do the Chicago with my wife 


LONG SHOTS 


rest, their best scenes are cut out by the 
star or director, they’re only getting 
two thousand a week whereas some 
other actor not half as popular is getting 
twenty-five hundred, the publicity de- 
partment hasn’t sent out a line about them for months. 

“We certainly earn our money,” they wail. ‘“ You have no 
idea how tiresome it is sitting around between scenes on a set in 
a warm studio.” 

Although sitting happens to be my favorite profession I try 
to realize that others may prefer standing, or bounding, or 
hanging by their toes. And so I’m often won to tearful com- 
miseration with the lot of the actor who at twenty-five or thirty 
is getting only two thousand a week, to sit and suffer. 

I give myself just one more year of this and then I’m going to 
China and clean up as a professional mourner. 


T is the custom in Hollywood and Los Angeles to hold an 

“opening night” for a picture, be it good, bad or indifferent, 
at which the director and all the players assemble themselves on 
the stage to receive “ovations.” I attended a special perform- 
ance recently where the scenario writer was introduced as “‘the 
greatest of modern writers, the composer of an epic, the genius 
of the pen.” Then came the director, “the genius who has done 
more for the industry than any other man, the creator of in- 
numerable epics, the genius supreme of the screen.” Then the 
players, each of them introduced simply as a genius and each of 
them bowing modestly in token. I felt the desire to arise and 
howl, ‘‘ Well, here’s a genius who is going to leave the theater, 
now what do you think of that?”’ But I didn’t. Which proves, 
of course, that I’m not a genius. 


E may be “the perfect lover” to the world, but Eugene 
O’Brien’s particular title for himself is ‘‘The world’s werst 
dancer.” He thought he was getting away rather well at a 
recent social function until he learned that the husband of the 
lady with whom he’d been dancing was in a state of explosion. 
Bewildered, Gene went to the gentleman to learn the offense. 
“Well,” puffed the raging husband, ‘“‘I hardly expected you to 
! ” 
“My God, was that what I was doing?” gasped Gene in 
amazement. ‘‘ You see I never knew my steps by cities!” 


UNDERSTAND that Ernst Lubitsch’s “The Marriage 

Circle” is being stopped in several states because it shows a 
man talking to his wife in bed. Moral: Conferences should be 
confined to office hours. 


iS eas be progressive is to invite martyrdom, says Nita Naldi. 

Nita started the vogue for stockingless limbs, and, accord- 
ing to her own testimony, got meowed out by a lot of old 
Angoras. 

“Now they’re all running around without stockings,” says 
the society leader of the screen. ‘‘So I’ve put mine back on in 
order not to be common. The reason I went without them in 
the first place was because I couldn’t afford ’em. I was getting 
thirty-five a week in the chorus, and they deducted five for 
tights. I had to wear the tights but I didn’t have to wear 
stockings, my legs béing naturally vellow.” 

“Ah, ah,” sighs the persecuted Nita, “I guess the only 
thing left for me to do is to don a flannel petticoat and wear 
curls like George Eliot.” 


AOUL WALSH was recently made sole heir to an estate 

f $750,000 left by an aunt in Ireland. Although the aunt 

had never seen Raoul she chose him as her heir because she had 

heard he has blue eyes. Further proof of the power of pub- 

licity. Other relatives had blue eyes but the fact never got 

into the Questions and Answers department of PHoTopLay, 
and so today those eyes are red. 


LICE TERRY recently met Pola Negri. ‘She is charm- 
ing,” said Alice, “but after all the wild things you’ve 
heard about her temperament you expect her to do a somer- 
sault or something. . Of course she doesn’t, so naturally vou’re 
a little disappoinied.” [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 | 
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MAE 


HERE is only one person in 
the world who can make me 
wish I was a lady. 

That person is Mae Murray. 

Perhaps it will seem strange that this former show girl, who is 
famed around the world for the scanty attire in which she can 
display her perfect figure, should have such an unusual effect 
upon me. But Mae Murray is like that—a study in contra- 
dictions. 

Most of the time I am quite content with the free and easy 
manners which are the fashion just now and with the dreadful 
plain speaking which passes for conversation when friend meets 
friend. 

When I meet Mae Murray, I am somehow reminded that 
compliments and courtesy are pleasant things to experience. 

For all that, I am not convinced that Miss Murray’s ex- 
quisite manners and her formal but charming ways are not a 
supreme affectation. 

I'll take that back, on thinking it over. Iam convinced that 
they began as an affectation and have ended by becoming per- 
fectly natural. People who have known her since the begin- 
ning of her career tell me she has always had that suggestion of 
affectation, like the posing and posturing of a lovely dancer. 

Anyway, I adore it. Iam fascinated by her daintiness, her 


fragility, her pretty airs and graces. 

After the craze for naturalness that we have been passing 
through, talking to Mae Murray is like eating a cream puff 
when one has been surfeited with corned beef and cabbage. 
Not very substantial, perhaps, but mighty appetizing. 





This striking pose and costume illustrate the bizarre but picturesque effects which Mae Murray ts so successful in obtaining. 
From her recent picture, “ Fashion Row” 


MURRAY—a Study in Contradictions 


By Adela Rogers St. Johns 


* 
* 





Her off-screen personality is as dif- 
ferent from her silversheet self as day 
is from night. Only, on or off, un- 
consciously she dramatizes herself. 
Mae Murray is first, last and all the time, a showman. The 
theatrical instinct—the instinct for the theatrical—amounts to 
genius with her. 

I have seen her dancing at the Montmartre with some dark- 
haired youth. She comes quietly from her table, her golden 
hair hidden beneath a twisted black turban. Her famous 
figure is clothed so demurely, so simply, in black velvet. No 
jewels. No make-up. The floor is packed with couples mad 
to dance. Unobtrusively she slips in among them, the music 
sways her, the pretty head flings up, the black velvet whirls 
about her, revealing unexpected shimmerings of silver, and tiny 
shoes with diamond buckles and sheer stockings that make you 
think of slender, nude legs. In ten minutes, she and her 
partner have the floor to themselves and the dancers are watch- 
ing, although apparently Mae Murray hasn’t noticed either 
their departure or their attention. 

And yet I swear to you that Miss Murray has done nothing 
that the most perfect lady might not do, worn nothing that a 
perfect lady might not wear, and danced nothing that many 
debutantes cannot dance. 

I have seen her at the New Year’s Day football game. 
Everyone has sacrificed appearances to comfort, everyone is 
wearing sport clothes that look more or less alike. Mae Mur- 
ray is wearing sport things, too, sitting demurely in the farthest 
corner of her box, intensely interested [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 | 
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THE GOLDFISH—First National 


FTER a series of poor pictures, Constance Talmadge, in 

a suitable vehicle, comes back. As Jennie Wetherby, a 
fist-fighting Bowery girl, married to a handsome young Irish 
song-writer, she sparkles in the vein of comedy that once 
made her one of the biggest favorites in pictures. After an 
unusually stormy fight with Jimmy, Jennie hands him a 
bowl of goldfish—the symbol that their marriage is off—and 
marries Herman Krauss, who furnishes a Riverside Drive 
apartment. Then she divorces Herman for his president, 
J. Hamilion Powers. After her third husband’s death, now 
a beautiful, accomplished young woman, she accepts the 
proposal of the Duke of Middlesex. And lastly Jimmy, now 
a well-to-do manufacturer, returns and she hands the 
waiting Duke a bow! of goldfish. The cast is excellent. 

















THE REJECTED WOMAN—Distinctive 


HIS picture of the snow country gives Alma Rubens one 

of the finest opportunities she ever has had, and she takes 
full advantage of it. Her role calls for the portrayal of the 
character of a girl of the Canadian wilds who becomes a 
famous opera singer in Paris. In a fire, she loses her voice, 
but is compensated by winning the man she loves. The 
story is somewhat illogical and improbable, and the con- 
tinuity leaves much to be desired, but, in spite of these short- 
comings, the interest is there. There are snow shots that 
never have been surpassed and later, there is a fire 
panic scene which is intensely thrilling. Conrad Nagel is 
good in the rather thankless leading male réle, and good bits 
are contributed by George MacQuarrie, Bela Lugosi, 


Aubrey Smith and Wyndham Standing. 
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DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL— 
United Artists 


HIS new effort of Mary Pickford, one of the late Charles 

Major’s historical romances, is exceedingly beautiful pic- 
torially. If it does nothing else, it will establish a new high 
water mark in animated photography. 

“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” moves along conven- 
tional historical lines. Dorothy is being pushed by her father 
into a marriage with her worthless kin, Sir Malcolm Vernon, 
when she loves the son of the neighboring Earl of Rutland. 
Actual folk of history move across the background, now and 
then becoming pawnsin the story. Dorothy, petulant, head- 
strong, violent tempered and lovable, wins her choice. 

Miss Pickford is Dorothy and the réle will please her army 
of followers. Although lovely optically, it offers little new. 
Workmanlike of technique, her acting strikes no big spark. 
It is careful and considered all the way. This mood of care 
seems to run all through the production. It moves slowly. 
It lacks pace and, in a measure, spontaneity. There are two 
performances of vitality in the production. Claire Eames’ 
Queen Elizabeth is admirable. Her Virgin Queen will linger 
among your celluloid memories. Estelle Taylor’s few mo- 
ments as the tragic Queen of Scots have poignancy. Miss 
Taylor has been steadily advancing. Actually, ‘ Dorothy 
Vernon” comes pretty near being old home week for the 
Pickford family. You will find Lottie Pickford as a serving 
maid to Dorothy, and Allan Forrest, her husband, as the 
heroic John Manners. Even the redoubtable Doug is there 
to be caught by those with keen eyes. Marshall Neilan is 
the director and his hand is apparent in the frequent little 
comedy sequences. Charles Rosher, cinematographer 
extra ordinary, deserves a medal of honor for the photography. - 
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SAVES YOUR PICTURE TIME AND MONEY 


The Six Best Pictures of the Month 


DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL 
CYTHEREA MEN THE GOLDFISH 
THE REJECTED WOMAN 


The Six Best Performances of the Month 


Crarre Eames in “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” 
Mary Pickrorp in “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” 
Lewis Stone in “Cytherea” 

Porta Necri in “Men” 

Zasu Pitts in “The Goldfish” 

AMA Rusens in “The Rejected Woman” 


Casts of all pictures reviewed will be found on page 122 














CYTHEREA—First National 


ONSIDERING the fact that the public has been given 
the happy ending it is supposed to expect and that cen- 
sors must be placated, the picturization of Hergesheimer’s 
novel is, taking it all in all, a creditable piece of work. To 
be sure, the spirit of the original at times is lacking and the 
interpretation inclined to be foreign to the author’s mean- 
ing. This may be a bit irritating to readers who have 
enjoyed the novel, but to those to whom the story is new 
the film presentation should prove sufficiently satisfactory. 
Alma Rubens as Savina Grove—the symbolic Cytherea, 
goddess of love—offers a subtle interpretation of the 
woman nearing her middle years who so poignantly wants 
the fling life thus far has denied her. It is true, much of 
this emotional fire must be left to the imagination; but this 
is partly due to the necessity of toning down the original 
text, and more largely to the inevitable elusiveness of the 
role. The personality of Savina Grove is by no means an 
easy one to transport to the screen. 

When we come to the relations existing between Lee 
Randon and his wife Fanny we find ourselves on more sub- 
stantial footing. Lewis Stone in his characterization of the 
man of restless imagination and Irene Rich in that of the 
nagging, jealous wife to whom the manifestation of love 
is repellant, do excellent portrayals. 

It is with the flight of Lee and Savina to Cuba that con- 
ventional morals get the better of Mr. Hergesheimer. Here, 
in spirit, novelist and scenarist travel divergent paths. 
Yet, curiously, often the episodes of book and film remain 
pretty much the same. Frances Marion’s scenario and 
George Fitzmaurice’s direction are above the average and 
the settings and photography are beautiful. 


THE LONE WOLF 























THE LONE WOLF—Paramount 
“PHE LONE WOLF” is a revival of a picturization of 


Vance’s novel of that name. 

It isastory of international intrigue and the regeneration 
of a resourceful chap who is known as the cleverest crook of 
Europe. An otherwise pretty smooth performance with a 
very capable cast headed by Dorothy Dalton and Jack Holt, 
is made slightly ridiculous at the finish by a double aeroplane 
transfer in the clouds, a lot of which was too obviously 
done in a studio. 

The realism of some of the aeroplane stunts that have 
preceded it has not been achieved in this picture and the 
audience is inclined to chuckle. With the exception of this, 
however, it is very good entertainment and pretty cleanly 
and smoothly done. 
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MEN—Paramount 


HE fiery, heavy-lidded Pola of ‘ Passion” is back. In 
this story, written and directed by Dimitri Buchowetski, 
there is the passionate, bitter cynicism that becomes her so 
well and while the story is a little trashy and its treatment a 
little threadbare, it will entertain if you are a Pola Negri fan. 
The story is that of a gorgeous actress, the idol of Paris. 
Having been betrayed as a young girl, she resolves, in her 
power, to be revenged upon men, and when she auctions off 
her company for two hundred thousand dollars and then 
gives the check to a young girl standing on the brink of ruin 
she is happv in the thought that she has cheated men of prey. 
Robert Fraser and Robert Edeson and Josef Swickard in 
support are very fine and’the photography rarely beautiful 
in spots. Decidedly sophisticated and not for juveniles. 
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THE DANGER LINE—F. B. O. 
JAPANESE picture made in France. 





the frivolization of a Japanese nobleman’s wife. An English 
captain obliterates the third angle of a near-triangle by 
giving his life in a wonderful naval battle. Sessue Huya- 
kawa and Tsuri Aoki, returning to the screen, after along 
absence, give an artistic performance, that is worth seeing. 





And intensely 
dramatic with situations finely drawn. The story is 








SHERLOCK, JR.—Metro 


USTER KEATON with a lot of new gags. He appears as 

a young man with a flair for amateur sleuthing. He has 
radical adventures. This is by no means Keaton’s most 
hilarious offering, but it is short, snappy and amusing. Com- 
edies are like oases in a celluloid world, rare and refreshing, 
and you don’t want to miss Buster with his immobile face 
and unique composure in his new setting. 





UNTAMED YOUTH—F. B. O. 


O, this is not stealing Colleen Moore’s stuff. It is the 

story of a gypsy girl—a real Romany product whose 
unconventional ways make her the cynosure of disapproving 
eyes ina small town. Of course, the nicest young man just 
naturally falls in love with her. Derelys Perdue is a good 
gypsy while Lloyd Hughes, Ralph Lewis and Joseph 
Swickard form the masculine contingent. 











THE TROUBLE SHOOTER—Fox 


ANCY Tom Mix in a real honest to goodness acting part, 

and he’s good, too—because he doesn’t try to register 
emotion all over the place. He’s as simple and straightfor- 
ward in a scene with a girl as he is when leaping into a 
saddle. Tony is here, too, and very much in evidence; and 
a new leading woman—pretty and competent, in the person 
of Kathleen Key. 





























THE WOMAN WHO SINNED—F. B. O. 


ELODRAMA as the title suggests; a moral adorning a 
LV itale about a minister’s wife who leaves her husband and 
the chee-ild for a ne’er do well! The way of the transgressor 
is hard, of course. Finis Fox wrote the story and directed it, 
too. These directors are prestidigitators indeed. Those 
‘who like flamboyant drama and excitement will have a per- 
fectly wonderful time. Pretty well cast. 
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A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST—F. B. O. 


ERE is an author who can’t complain. Gene Stratton 

Porter’s story has been converted into celluloid, and she 
did it all herself, and the result is an accurate film, if not a 
very exciting one. Still, those who loved the book will enjoy 
the picture, and those who didn’t read it, will like it, too. 
It is an interesting and human tale—a rare enough combi- 
nation. 
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LISTEN LESTER—Principal 


HIS might be titled ‘Stop, Look and Listen,” and you 

would have to do it all attentively, or else you might miss 
a trick, it all moves along so fast. It is, strangely enough, an 
adaptation from a musical comedy. You may remember it. 
It is funny and clean. 
Francis and Eva Novak are among those present. 
here’s a secret: there are bootleggers in it, too. 


Harry Myers, Louise Fazenda, Alec 
And 


BLUFF—Paramount 


HIS is a story of a girl who, with faith in her own powers 

as a dress designer, uses bluff to sell herself and her ideas 
to the big New York shops. She not only gets away with it, 
but she gets a husband also. The story is by Rita Weiman, 
and Willis Goldbeck has made an amusing picture. Some of 
Agnes Ayres’ gowns are wonderful, and the ladies will 
want to see them. Good entertainment. 




















FORTY-HORSE HAWKINS—Universal 


RETTY good entertainment. Hoot Gibson in a real 
comedy and he is quite funny. Here we have a combined 
local taxi driver, stage manager, hotel clerk and fireman all 
in one in the person of the redoubtable Hoot. And it is all 
a lot of fun. And what with some amusing sub-titles and 


some good situations, this is, by no means, a bad way of 
spending a Jeisure hour. 











MLLE. MIDNIGHT—Metro 


AE MURRAY'S latest but not her best. Picture her, 

if you can, in doleful mood, with dark make-up and 
black hair in villainous Mexico. The story lends itself to 
action and color of a sort, but it scarcely brings into play 
Miss Murray’s little bag of tricks. Of course, all the men 
are in love with her, and Monte Blue rescues her from their 
toils and villainy alike, capturing the Mexican kiss. 


















THE CHECHAHCOS—Associated Exhibitors 


HE chief appeal of this independently made film play lies 

in the sweep of its Alaskan backgrounds. These have a 
real and rugged beauty. The story itself—starting with the 
gold rush of 1897—is mediocre, the acting and direction are 
indifferent. Yet the making of films such as this should be 
encouraged. A “Covered Wagon” epic could be developed 
from this period of our history. Page James Cruze! 





RIDERS UP—Universal 


ELL, girls, here’s Creighton Hale again, and in a 

good réle—so what more could you ask? As for the 
story, it is about a young racetrack tout whose family be- 
lieves he is treading the straight and narrow. The land- 
lady’s daughter comes to love the youth just as he can’t pay 
his board bill. There is the home and mother element as 
well as race track stuff. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 | 
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The Photoplay Medal of Honor. 


For the best picture released in 1923 





Winners of 
Photoplay Medal 
1920 
William Randolph Hearst 
for “HumoresquE” 
1921 
Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 
for “Tot’aste Davin” 
1922 
Douglas Fairbanks 
for “Rosin Hoop” 





What was the best motion picture of 1923? 


SHE two and a half million readers of PHOTOPLAY are 
again invited to award the PHotopray MaGaAzINE 
Medal of Honor. Their votes will decide to which 
picture of 1923 shall be awarded the trophy that is con- 

ceded to be the mark of supreme distinction in the world of 
motion pictures. 

The ballot boxes are now open. They will close October 1. 
All readers of PHoroptay are urged, in the interest of better 
pictures, to cast a ballot for the one which, in their estimation, 
was the best picture released in 1923. 

This is the fourth of these medals offered by PHOTOPLAY 
MacGazine. The first Medal of Honor, for 1920, was awarded 
to William Randolph Hearst, whose ‘‘ Humoresque,”’ a Cosmo- 
politan production, was voted the best photoplay of that year. 
The Medal of Honor for 1921 went to Inspiration Pictures, Inc., 
for “ Tol’able David,” in which Richard Barthelmess starred. 
The third, for 1922, was awarded to Douglas Fairbanks for his 
wonderful production of “Robin Hood.” Who will get the 
fourth? 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE wishes again to call attention to the 
fact that the Medal of Honor is the first annual commemoration 
of distinction in the making of motion pictures. Voters should 
bear in mind that the award should go to that picture which 
most nearly approaches perfection in the matters of theme, 
story, direction, acting, continuity, settings and photography. 
The decision rests entirely in the hands of the readers of Puo- 
TOPLAY. 

As has been the case for the past three years, the voting is 
delayed six months after the close of the year so that pictures 
released at the end of the year may have the opportunity of 
being seen in all parts of the country. Thus, all photoplays 
are given an equal chance. 








Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 
Epiror PHOTOPLAY MaGaZINE ; 
221 W. 57th Street, New York City 
In my opinion the picture named below 


is the best motion picture production re- 
leased in 1923. 


Acquittal 


Bad Man 
Big Brother 


Christian 





NAME OF PICTURE Di } 
Eternal City 


Abraham Lincoln 
Anna Christie 
Ashes of Vengeance 
Bright Shawl 
Covered Wagon 


Down to the Sea in Ships 
Enemies of Women 


Below will be found a list of fifty pictures released in 1923. 
They are printed in order to refresh your memory. You are not 
limited to them but may cast your ballot for any picture 
released in 1923. 

PHoTOPLAY is proud of the selections made by its readers for 
the past three years. ‘‘ Humoresque,” the first winner, was a 
remarkably touching story of mother love. “Tol’able David” 
was a beautiful presentation of the spiritual development of an 
American boy. And “Robin Hood” was a magnificent spec- 
tacle in which, while the story was absorbingly interesting, it 
was overshadowed by the marvelous scenic effects. 

The Puotropray Medal of Honor is worth winning. It is of 
solid gold, weighing 12314 pennyweights, and is two and one- 
half inches in diameter. It is being made, as were the other 
medals, by Tiffany and Company, of New York. 

To register your vote in this contest, fill out the coupon on 
this page, printing plainly the name of the photoplay which, 
after careful thought, you consider the best picture of 1923, 
and mail it to PHOTOPLAY’s editorial offices, No. 221 West 
57th street, New York City, so that it will reach its destination 
not later than October 1, 1924. If you wish to send a brief 
letter, explaining your choice, do so. 

This announcement, with the coupons, will appear in three 
successive numbers of PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE, including this one. 

Here is your chance to do something towards securing better 
pictures. It is your duty, if you desire better pictures, to cast 
your vote in this contest. By so doing you honor the best in 
motion pictures and you encourage producers to put vision, 
faith and organization behind their product. Don’t delay and 
thereby give yourself an opportunity to forget to vote. 

If, by chance, there should be a tie, equal awards will be 


made to each one of the winners. 


Fifty Pictures Released in 1923 


His Children’s Children Spanish Dancer 
Holiywood Spoilers 
Hotteniot The Ten Commundments 


To the Ladies 
To the Last Man 
Trilby 

wenty-One 
Vanity Fair 
Virginian 
Voice from the Minaret 
West of the Water Tower 
Where the Pavement Ends 
White Rose 


Human Wreckage 
Hunchback of Notre Dame 
If Winter Comes 

Light that Failed 

Little Old New York 

Long Live the King 
Merry-Go-Round 

Only 38 

Penrod and Sam 

Potash and Perlmutter 














Name 








Address 
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Fighting Blade 
Flaming Youth 
Girl I Loved 
Green Goddess 
Grumpy 


RY) 


Richard the Lion-Hearted 


Rosita 
Ruggles of Red Gap 


Scaramouche 


White Sister 
Why Worry? 
Woman of Paris 


Zaza 
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“As for marrying you, not if you were the last man on earth. And now take your old bracelet 
and get out of here” 


A story from behind the 
curtained windows of Hollywood 


Part Five 
T was perhaps not at all strange that Cleveland Brown 
should go first to Leda O’ Neil. 
It was altogether a crazy sort of business, he decided, as 
he dressed. And yet something in him responded to it. He 
couldn’t help laughing a little and being a little excited. He 
didn’t suppose anyone else in Hollywood had ever done such a 
thing, and he was getting rather more out of life than he used to, 
when he dodged love and women much more successfully. 

Probably Paula Swayne was r:ght. One had to marry some 
time. Few escaped. Certainly this was an unheard of and 
impudent way to select a wife. It had been forced on him. 

He tried to visualize each of the four women as his wife, and 
failed utterly. 

He would know, this very night. His pulse increased a trifle. 
There was no way of guessing where his quest would end. But 
if he had a secret hope it was that the ruby bracelet bore the 
lucky charm, that some miracle might show Leda O'Neil to be 
the woman with whom he wished to sail the seven seas. 


First, he must know about Leda. 


| The Love Dodger 


By Adela Rogers St. Johns 


Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 


The four flat boxes were stowed carefully in the side pocket 
of his big roadster. As he drove through the bright, pretty 
streets of Hollywood, he said to the chauffeur beside him, 
“We'd better not get held up this evening, Bennie.” 

A maid let him in. 

He had telephoned to say that he was coming. Experience 
was not always wasted upon Cleveland Brown. The butler 
brought back word that Miss O’Neil was going to the theater 
but she would wait for him. 

Now the maid said, ‘‘ You’re to go right up, sir.” 

But Cleveland Brown shook his head. He wasn’t going up to 
that grey and black room. Not he. There were some things a 
man couldn’t do. 

And he felt a slight doubt, like a breath of fog on the sunset 
ocean, that Leda hadn’t realized that. It struck a discordant 
note. It seemed to shrug its shoulders at what had happened in 
that grey and black room, as though it were an everyday 
occurrence, like eating luncheon. 

“Tell Miss O’Neil I’d like her to come down,” he said, and 
went into the drawing room. 
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Panic overcame him while he waited, walking nervously up 
and down. Only one lamp burned, a gold and purple thing that 
shed a small, weird circle of light. The corners of the room were 
in a rich darkness, a darkness that might hold anything. 

Through the wide, arched doorway, he could see her as she 
came slowly down the wide stairs—those stately, elegant stairs 
that were a test for any woman. One slim hand rested on the 
polished rail, for support. But she moved with the luxuriance 
of a queen. 

He had never seen her in black before. But she wore black, 
a tight-fitting thing of shining satin, exactly the color of her 
hair. Over it fell some soft, exquisite folds of black lace. And 
there was one vivid splash of a deep red, like rubies, at her 
waist. It made her a study in black and white, with a little 
distinguished air that was new. Even her throat was covered 
with a second skin of black lace and the long, flowing sleeves 
fell to her wrists. It made her look much older. And for all its 
cool distinction, it suggested the slim, round lines of the body 
beneath in a way to set a man mad. 

But for all the fine beauty of her, he was conscious for the 
first time of some slight breath of decay, something vague and 
dim and impalpable that was nevertheless sweetly foul. 

They stood looking at each other and the thought came 
swiftly to Cleveland Brown that it was not meant she should 
belong wholly to any man. A symbol of desire, a creature 
fashioned for some fate other than that of ordinary women. Of 
such stuff had been DuBarry and the orange girl of Drury Lane, 
and the green-eyed empress of the Nile. 

He remembered that the ancient nations had honored the 
profession of love. A great courtesan was a daughter of the 
gods. Leda—Leda belonged to those times. To those 
customs. 

How could he expect the constancy and the stolid purity of a 
milkmaid from this handmaiden of Aphrodite? Wasn’t it 
enough that he had possessed and enjoyed her? Why couldn’t 
they leave it at that? Could one turn Chryses into a cook by 
any mere set of words or ceremonies of men? 

Was that perhaps all his trouble? That he had secretly ex- 
pected too much of love? 

Leda O’Neil watched him. Her lips parted and she kept 
making an effort to close them. 

At last she said, ‘‘Sweet, you’ve been thinking of what I 
said? I knew you would.” 

But then how could she look at him like this? That was the 
thing that tricked him, that he could never understand. For 
her eyes were simple and deep and 
lovely. They should not be. That 
was the trouble with the modern 


turned to stone before the spell they cast. Her face had 
changed utterly. Greed had descended upon it. Greed and all 
the unlovely things that go with greed. Her lips were hard, 
hard and tight with pleasure. Her eyes were bright with the 
desire to possess this thing, which is not a nice desire to look 
upon. 

She could be bought, she could be bought. 

‘How wonderful,” she said, “real pigeon bloods. Are they?” 

“Ves.” 

‘I’ve never had any good rubies. These are magnificent. 
You adorable boy. Why—it’s worth a fortune.”’ 

The lace sleeve of her gown fell back. 

And with a strange finality, like death, Cleveland Brown 
knew that his quest had not ended yet. 

For on her round white arm there were many other bracelets. 
It was the fashion to wear many bracelets. Leda O’Neil was 
much in fashion. 

Other men had given her those bracelets. Each one repre- 
sented—what? Other men had given her many gifts. 

There was no joy for Cleveland Brown—who was so young 
and simple—in an attempt to arouse a jaded delight. He could 
never give her anything—anything—that other men had not 
given her before him. Why hadn’t he seen what that must 
mean? 

For all her beauty, how weary and worn she looked. His 
imagination, stimulated by this gambling with fate, plaved him 
a strange trick. He saw her stripped of all that alluring flesh, 
all that divine beauty. And there was nothing left. Nothing. 

Nor was there anything between them. For Cleveland 
Brown saw clearly that a physical bond—a merely physical 
bond—is nothing. It crumbles at the slightest touch, back into 
dust. No-soul has been breathed into its clay to give it life. 

In that moment he felt a great pity for Leda O’Neil, a great 
pity for himself that he had almost—not quite—thought he 
might love her. He saw her for one of those women who can 
never give bodily fidelity, even when she gave love. And he 
guessed that life would grow very stale and almost unbearable 
to her. 

When the beauty died and left her only unornamented desire, 
the applauding throngs would cease to excuse her faithlessness. 

So, when she fastened the bracelet about her wrist and held 
it out to be admired, he took her hand and kissed it very 
tenderly. 

And he turned and ran out into the night, leaving her stand- 
ing beneath the purple light with the bracelet of rubies bounc 
about her wrist. 

He could have shouted. He 
felt, gladly, magnificently, cleanly 





day. Everything was confused. 
There was no proper order to 
things. Nothing had a name any 
more. 

No wonder men feared the fig- 
urante life that women led today. 
They knew too many men. Op- 
portunity was too frequent and 
too easy. Temptation was their 
daily companion. How could they 
be as they had been when protec- 
tion and seclusion were the order 
of the day? 

She came toward him and from 
some instinct of self-preservation, 
that he might not take her in his 
arms before he made Paula 
Swayne’s test, he put his hand in 
his pocket and held out to her a 
flat, velvet box. 

On their bed of smooth white- 
ness, the rubies lay like drops of 
blood. Cleveland Brown knew 
nothing of jewels. Their fascina- 
tion was strange to him. But 
something in their perfection, in 
their rich, deep color so much 
more beautiful than any color he 
had ever seen, stirred him: A rich- 
ness that stifled. 

Leda O’Neil took the bracelet 
of rubies from the box and held it 
up to the light. 

And Cleveland Brown stood 
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That Which Has Gone Before 


O Cleveland Brown, the most eligible bachelor 

of Hollywood, there have come many experi- 
ences. All matrimonial. Regarded as a woman 
dodger, and a fearer of love, he has known only 
one girl intimately—Janice Reed, his little lead- 
ing lady, whom he thinks of as a kid sister. When 
Ray Connable came into his life, with a false 
report of an engagement to him, he did not deny 
it, for she was jobless and needed publicity. 
When Leda O’Neil, super vamp, both upon the 
screen and in private life, met him she gave him 
his first lessons in passion. And when she proved 
her faithlessness to his trust, he reacted to the 
mother woman—Gertie Morrison, the divorced 
wife of an erstwhile friend. Her proposal of mar- 
riage startled and frightened him. And it took 
Paula Swayne, brilliant portrait painter, to give 
him the light of reason and a way to go. Janice’s 
mother suddenly tells him that he has com- 
promised her daughter, Ray threatens breach of 
promise, Leda begins again to exert her wiles, and 
Gertie—waiting quietly in the background—is 
even more ominous than the rest. It is Paula who 
suggests a unique test—that he give a beautiful 
bracelet to each of the four women. And that he 
marry the one who shows the most sincere 
pleasure and the greatest graciousness in the 
acceptance of his gift. She goes with him to buy 
the bracelets, and starts him upon his strange 
quest in search of a bride. ‘You yourself will 
know,” she tells him, “the right choice. This 
test of mine will show you. J know, now!” 





free, as a man is free from some 
lingering germ of a fever. He 
knew that until that moment he 
had never given up hope that 
Leda would be his as he wanted 
her to be his. 

How could a thing like that be 
gone so completely, as though it 
never existed, leaving behind not 
a single trace? 

Dust to dust. 
Dust to dust. 

He thought of Paula Swayne 
and these bracelets she had selected 
for him with an almost super- 
stitious dread. Were they be- 
witched? Or was Paula Swayne, 
who knew so much about men and 
women and life, right? Was giv- 
ing gifts to women always the 
test? If they could be bought; if 
they could be tempted; if thev 
were shopworn; if they pretended 
(that worst of all sins against 
love); if they were sordid or wearv 
or incapable of generosity or fine- 
ness of appreciation of beauty, or 
enjoyment, was it bound to come 
out, like the invisible writing upon 
a paper when the right alchemy 
touches it? 

There was a light, that warm 
beam that shines from a light- 
house into the stormy ocean, in the 


That was all. 
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“What's this, dynamite?” she asked. 


windows of Gertie Morrison’s brown bungalow. Cleveland 
Brown drew a quick breath as he went up the steps. He would 
hate to lose this out of his life. The heliotrope and roses in the 
window boxes wafted perfume to him on the night air. There 
was a baseball bat and a glove thrown carelessly in one corner 
of the porch. 

Buddy. He’d miss Buddy so. 
very deuce. 

Was this, then, the thing for him? A quietness fell upon him. 
And a simple faith transformed the pagan thing he was doing 
into a serene and honest prayer for guidance. 

Gertie was like that. He felt better, nobler, when he was 
near her. Rather than give up her friendship, rather than give 
up Buddy, he would sacrifice much. He would sacrifice even 
this new desire for something he could not name. 

She came to the door herself, and there was an instant look of 
pleasure on her face. He knew she had not been expecting him, 
but she looked sweet and almost elegant, in her gown of gray 
chiffon, like a lady who dresses for her own daintiness and not 
for the approval of some spectator. 


This missing people was the 


“Do I open it?” 


‘*Oh, Brownic,” she said, half-laughing. ‘I’m so glad to see 
you. So glad. Come in. My dear, my dear, how we have 
missed you. Why have you neglected us?” 

Then memory served her and she blushed under her clear, 
pale skin. 

“T forgot, but I don’t care,” she said bravely. ‘‘Buddy’s 
been having a fit, that’s all. He thought you’d deserted him 
completely. Oh, sit down. I’m keeping you standing just to 
look at you, it’s so good to see you here again. Will you have 
some coffee? Please, please do. Have you had your dinner? 
Honestly?” 

He told her that he had, but she wouldn’t believe him. She 
was suddenly pitifully nervous. 

“You have not, Cleveland Brown. 
can just tell by the look in your eyes.” 

She was childishly delighted. It was as though the fact that 
he hadn’t eaten any dinner was the very thing she needed to 
restore her confidence and bring her happiness. 

Gertie Morrison was one of those women who must feed men. 

She made him sit down in front | CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 | 
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I know you haven’t. I 
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Pickford’s extraordinary beauty in “ Dor- rer 
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angle in a screen triangle. Probably it does steady the nerves. Pat used to Vernon she keeps all the fire, all the tricks and wh 
do this for a living, but acting is easier mannerisms, that made her so beloved as 
Rebecca and Pollyana. And to them she adds an 
the charm and appeal of an extremely beautiful sto 
URING the filming of “Monsieur Beau- Doug himself, is seated, stripped to the waist, young woman. Her comedy has never been wit 
caire,” Rudolph Valentino moved alone and back to the camera, talking to his father. more brilliant. wo 
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approached him was, if not successfully shooed 
away by his valet, frozen into respectful silence 
by a look from the star. Even members of the 
cast, by orders of Mrs. Valentino, were for- 
bidden to remain on the set when he was work- 
ing. He was screened in when he sat down, 
waiting for his double to complete the hot and 
tiring business of getting the lights trained on 
him correctly. 

Before the picture was finished, everyone 
having anything to do with it had been taught 
his place—all except Harry Reichenbach, in 
charge of the picture’s exploitation. 

On his first visit to the Long Island studio, 
Mr. Reichenbach brought with him an inter- 
viewer from a magazine, for the purpose of 
introducing her to Valentino. 

He rapped on the door of Valentino’s dress- 
ing room and when the valet appeared told him 
to say that Mr. Reichenbach was calling. The 
valet closed the door after him carefully and 
for five minutes nothing happened. 

Finally he reappeared. 

“Mr. Valentino says you are to see Mrs. 
Valentino.” 

The thousand-dollar-a-week press agent 
stared for a moment. Then, walking off, said 
over his shoulder: “If Mrs. Valentino has any- 
thing to say, tell her to phone Mrs. Reichen- 
bach between seven and eight some evening.” 


Although the fact has been kept secret, 


OUG has played opposite Mary at last! 


But Doug has confessed to the appearance, so 





does—that there were four sets of costumes 
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Fairbanks actually appears in Mary Pickford’s 
production of “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall.”” Watch for the first introductory shot 
oi Allan Forrest as the hero. Forrest, in reality 
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This really is a scene from “ The Perfect Flapper,” although tt doesn’t look it. 
The characters in this picture are so crazy about wild parties that they hold one 
while the house is being moved to a new lot 
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made for Miss Pickford for Dorothy before she 
found exactly the right thing. Mother Pick- 
ford objected to some of them as being too 
womanly, and Mary herself objected to the in- 
correctly childish ones. The final selectior *_ 
entirely perfect. 

When he had seen it the first time, Charlie 
Chaplin turned to someone and said, “I never 
knew before that Mary Pickford was a beauti- 
ful woman.” 


HERE is a growing conviction in the in- 
dustry that Rupert. Hughes is the greatest 
of all title writers. One of his most recent ones 
is causing a lot of mirth on the Goldwyn lot. 
The young flapper is about to start out ona 
party when her irate father appears and says: 
“Young lady, you’re not going out of this 
house tonight. You certainly are not. I won’t 
allow it.” 
Whereupon said flapper looks him over and 
says sweetly, “Oh, father, don’t talk like a 
costume picture.” 


ID you ever wonder where the word “ham” 
came from—as used to describe a certain 
all-too-prevalent type of actor? 

A discussion at the Directors’ Club the other 
day revealed its origin when Fred Niblo de- 
clared that it started as ‘‘ham-fatter’’ because 
the actors in the early English theater used to 
remove their make-up with ham fat. Later it 
was contracted to “ham.” 


LINOR GLYN is to make her own motion 

pictures. Although she proved such a good 
sport about Conrad Nagel’s performance as 
Paul in “Three Weeks” that on the opening 
night in Los Angeles she paid him a magnificent 
tribute, there is no question but that incident 
and similar ones have decided the most popular 
English authoress to start an organization 
where she will be able to dictate policy. 

For some time this idea has been in her mind 
and she believes that there is a field for her 
stories made exactly as she wrote them, and 
with the fine and polished touches of real old- 
world society which she feels she alone can give 
them. Herdaughter, Lady Williams, who came 
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Presenting the Keaton family in toto! From left to right: 


Robert Talmadge 
sa Keaton, in his very first pose; Natalie Talmadge Keaton, ‘‘ Buster’’— par- 


don us—Mr. Joseph Keaton, and his eldest son, Joseph Keaton, Jr. 





Jobyna Ralston caught in the act of having her beautiful chesinut curls cut off. 
Harold Lloyd pulls her contract on her—which has an anti-bob clause in it, the 
jirst in Hollywood—and reminds Jobyna that it simply can’t be done 


with her from London recently and will remain 
in Hollywood, is to assist in preparing the 
stories for the screen and her son-in-law, Sir 
Rhys Williams, will be her business manager. 

We'll see. At least her pictures cannot be 
worse than some of her stories. 


HERE is a fairly well-grounded belief that 
a strong personality will always leave its 
Impress upon a community. 

The latest impress to be left on Hollywood is 
the Erich von Stroheim bow. You know how 
it is done, because you have seen Von do it on 
the screen—heels together, stiff bend from the 
waist. And if the kow is being made to a lady 
it generally is concluded with a chaste salute 
upon the lady’s hand. 

Now nearly every young actor in Hollywood, 
to say nothing of scenario writers and press 
agents, has adopted this bow. The imitation 
isn’t always of the best and no one does it so 
well as its originator, but nevertheless the 
fashion is fast spreading and you can see it 
practiced almost any evening at the Petrou- 
shka, or the Montmartre, or even on the 
Boulevard. 

Every time they do it someone should blow 


a whistle or ignite a firecracker behind them. 


THs is a story of a birthday present. I’m 
not going to mention any names but I'll 
make it as easy for you to guess as I can. 

A well-known director and his wife, a beauti- 
ful screen star, separated not very long ago, 
and the husband’s attentions to another screen 
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When Rex Ingram makes a discovery, the American home gets a severe trial. 
Now comes Alexandresco, a Roumanian actress, to catch the roving eye of our 


masculine contingent. 





actress, a young unknown whom he is en- 
deavoring to put on the pictorial map, were 
noted with much disfavor by the film colony. 

The young lady in question was advancing 
her own cause as fast as she possibly could, and 
incidentally she wasn’t averse—young ladies 
seldom are, at least that kind of young lady— 
to accepting such tokens of his esteem as it 
seemed fitting he should bestow upon her. 
When her birthday neared, she gently hinted 
through some of the company that her prefer- 
ence leaned toward a sapphire and diamond 
bracelet, or a diamond wrist watch. 

But the director is rather famed for his 
ability to make a nickel go as far as the next 
man. He may have spent some money some 
time in his career, but there is no record of it. 
It has even been necessary on occasion for the 
sheriff's office to collect his bills. 

Birthday arrived. Package was delivered to 
young lady, who opened it with much excited 
rejoicing. Within was—a musical hairbrush. 


She picked a safe horse 








She will play a dancer in “The Arab” 





I give you my word. One of the kind that 
played a little tune when the young lady 
smoothed out her golden-brown tresses. 

I do not know for certain what tune it 
played, but rumor hath it that it alternated 
between “‘ You can have him, I don’t want him, 
‘cause I never liked him anyhow” and “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold.” 


AURETTE TAYLOR, accompanied by her 

husband, Hartley Manners, is back in Holly- 
wood, looking younger and prettier than ever. 
It’s always difficult to realize that “Peg” is the 
mother of a grown-up son and a debutante 
daughter, because she looks just as she did 
when she first played the immortal Irish 
heroine at the old Los Angeles Burbank 
Theater down on Main Street, a decade or 
more ago. 

She is to make “‘One Night in Rome,” one of 
her stage successes written by her husband, for 
the new Metro-Goldwyn Company, and she 
will be directed by Clarence Badger. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN is one of the most 

absentminded birds in this world, and it 
takes him longer to get around to do things 
than anybody else that was ever heard of. The 
latest thing he’s neglected to do is buy furni- 
ture for his elegant new mansion in Beverly 
Hills. 

The house is there in all its grandeur, occupy- 
ing the adjoining hill to Pickfair. It’s a 
wonderful house, that cost a small fortune, and 
it has an organ in it, and a lot of expensive 
fixtures. But as for furniture—well, so far, 
Charlie just simply hasn’t gotten around to do 
it. There is a bed in his bedroom, and a table 
and a couple of chairs in the dining room, but 
after that Charlie’s courage or energy or some- 
thing failed him miserably and he let it go at 
that. 

Possibly what Charlie needs is a wife to help 
him select it. 


HE separation of Bert Lytell and his wife, 
Evelyn Vaughn, which has been rumored 
for some months, is officially confirmed by the 
parties interested and the statement issued that 
Mrs. Lytell will sue for divorce in the near 
future. They have been practically living 
apart for over a year and have come to a final 
decision that a divorce is the next move. 
Everybody hates to see the Lytell marriage 
go smash. The romance which began twelve 
years ago when they were co-starred in a 
popular San Francisco stock company has been 
one of the stage’s most delightful chapters. 





Bill Hart won’t have a leading woman 
who is not an equestrienne so, when 
Phyllis Haver went into the cast of 
“Singer Jim McKee,” the riding les- 
sons started. But Phyllis is cagey. 
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Miss Vaughn is an extremely talented actress 
and is very popular with the film colony. 

Whether or not Claire Windsor is to become 
the second Mrs. Lytell, when it’s possible for 
Bert to select a number two, nobody knows. 
They have been seen constantly together of 
late, but when you ask Claire if her intentions 
are serious, now that Bert is to be free, she can 
only blush and stammer and admit that she 
thinks he is “the nicest man in the world.” 
He likewise agrees that Claire is the loveliest 
girl, and that he’s very fond of her. 


R. AND MRS. THOMAS H. INCE gave 

a perfectly corking supper dance at their 
wonderful new home in Beverly Hills the other 
evening, following a preview of “The Marriage 
Cheat,” the newest Ince picture, at the studio. 
The dance was also in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Ray, who had just returned from the 
East. Charlie Ray has signed once more to 
make pictures for Ince. 

Of course there is no question of the value of 
Ray’s move. His pictures made on his own 
have been abject failures, culminating in that 
atrocity, “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
which is uniformly regarded in the industry as 
the dullest picture ever made. When he broke 
with Ince, the break was a personal as well asa 
professional one, and it argues hopefully for 
Charlie that he is willing to go back to the man 
who made him and under whose direction he 
made the pictures that brought him fame and 
say, “I’ve been a naughty boy, please take me 
back and let’s make some real pictures,” or 
words to that effect. 

Among the guests of the evening were Dick 
Rowland, Mack Sennett, Norma and Con- 
stance Talmadge, Marshall Neilan and Blanche 
Sweet, Pola Negri, Eugene O’Brien, Jack Pick- 
ford and Marilyn Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 


@ Abraham Lehr, and Kathlyn Williams and her 


husband, Charles Eyton. 


HIS is the latest gem that is going the 

rounds of Hollywood’s wits and wise- 
crackers. I don’t know how it got out, but 
somebody vouches for its authenticity. 

Lew Cody had invited Claire Windsor to 
attend the opening of “Secrets” with him. 
And she had accepted. That evening about 
seven o'clock she called him up on the ’phone 
and said, “Oh, Lew, I’m so sorry, but I can’t 
go to the opening of ‘Secrets’ with you after 
all” 

Lew said, “Why not? You promised.” 

And the fair Claire said, “I know it. But 
since then a producer has called up and invited 
































He’s back again. He has decided the public wants the funny little mustache, 
the baggy trousers, the derby and the cane, so Charlie Chaplin will feature 
them again in his new picture, some of the scenes of which are laid in Alaska 































me to go with him. I know you won’t mind.” 

Lew recovered from that and called up 
another young lady and finally persuaded her, 
in spite of the lateness of the hour, to go with 
him. In fact, he convinced her that she had 
promised to go and had merely forgotten about 
it. As they came out of the lobby after the 
performance, Claire rushed up to him and said, 
“Oh, Lew, I hope you’re net mad with me 
akout tonight.” 

It made it very tough for Lew, and his lady 
of the evening gave him a dirty look as they 
got in the car, and demanded, “‘ What’s this? 
Am I understudying Claire Windsor this 
evening?” 

But you must give Lew credit. He works 
fast. He said, “How can you think of such a 
thing? That wasn’t it. What she meant was 
that she told somebody she’d rather have 
Adolphe Menjou for the heavy in a picture she 
was in than me, and she thought I’d be sore at 
her about it.” [ CONTINUED ON PAGE go } 





Believe this if you wish. We think 
it’s a press-agent story. This pussy, 
an imported English Angora, must 
have his tea every afternoon at four. 
Margaret Livingston, who imported 


him, is shown serving, 























The Autobiograph 
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Harolc 
Lloyd 


From $150 a week 
to a millionaire. 
His courtship and 
marriage 





be, the more anxious I was to get her, because 
that was exactly what I wanted in the sort of 
pictures I had in mind to do. On the screen, 
she reminded me of a big French doll. 

I’ll never forget the awful shock I had 
when Mildred first walked into the studio. 

She was wearing a large black hat with a 
lot of plumes on it, and a long, grey dress, 
and.a black fur collar. Her hair was done up 
in a sort of pompadour and on her little feet 
were a pair of high-heeled laced shoes. [ 
was stupefied. I thought, ‘Well, she’s 
pretty, all right, but where in the world did 
she get those terrible clothes, and will she 
want to wear that kind in my pictures?” 

But I found out after a while what the 
trouble was. Mildred had become dis- 








“T liked her from the start,”’ says Harold of Mrs. Lloyd, “ but it never occurred 
to me that I was going to fall in love with her” 


Part III 


WO very important things happened to me about the 
time my first two-reelers were released. I didn’t realize 
the importance of them then, maybe, but I’ve discovered 
that it’s only in looking backward that things in your 
life stand out in their real significance. 
Anyway, I made my first trip to New York and Mildred 
Davis became my new leading woman. 
After Bebe left to go to Lasky, we began looking around for 
a new girl to play opposite me. I had an idea that it would be 
a good thing to get a girl as directly opposite to Bebe in every 
way that we could, so the new individuality would stand out 
more. One night I went to see a picture of Brvant Washburn’s. 
There was a girl in it, and she was the cutest thing I’d ever seen 
in my life. She was little and blonde, too, exactly what I had 
in mind. Gee, she sure looked pretty! 
I nudged Hal Roach, who was sitting beside me, and I said, 
““Hal, that’s the one.”” He nodded. 
But it wasn’t so easy as it sounded. We discovered that her 
‘name was Mildred Davis, but that was all. Wesimply couldn’t 
find her. She was a Philadelphia girl who’d come West for a 
vacation and made that one picture and nobody seemed to have 
any idea where she’d gone. We wrote to Philadelphia and 
didn’t get any answer. At last we located her in Tacoma, 
Washington, in a girls’ finishing school and wired her that we’d 
like to talk things over with her. 
The more I realized how inexperienced and young she must 
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couraged about pictures and left Hollywood, 
because everywhere she went they told her 
she was too young. If she applied for a part, 
they looked at her, with her blonde curls and 
her tiny figure, and said, “‘ My goodness, you 
won’t do. This isn’t a child’s part. You’re too young.” 

Too young became a red flag to Mildred, so when she called 
on me she hired a wardrobe. She almost lost the job with me 
because she wore it, too. But I thought we could probablv 
teach her to dress better so I took a chance and engaged her. 
In the first picture she clung to the illusion that she must be 
grown-up, and she wore a long black dress in the first reels, but 
fortunately she had to wear pajamas in the last part and in 
those she looked too cute for anything. 

Right from the start, Mildred fitted into the company and 
was successful in her work. We’ve always been a sort of clan- 
nish company. Today, all my gang have been with me over 
three years, and most of them eight or nine. Fred Newmever, 
one of my directors, has completed his ninth year. Mildred was 
a hit with the gang right away, because she was always so 
bright and happy, and so game for anything. We’re a great 
outfit for practical jokes and little games of one kind and 
another, and Mildred never got sore about anything. 

I liked her from the start, but she seemed such a baby. I had 
an idea that [ ought to keep a brotherly eye on her, while we 
were working, and I did, but it never occurred to me to fall in 
love with her. I’m a cautious person in many ways, and it took 


me about a year to get acquainted with her, and it was another | 


six months before I began to take her out much. 

And in the meantime, the New York trip took piace. 

I had always longed to go to New York. It was my favorite 
dream. I’d always imagined how I would plan for it, anticipate 
it, and how stupendous it would seem. As it happened, I went 
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The First Time He Saw 
His Name in Electric Lights 


On my first walk up Broadway, I got 
the biggest thrill I have ever had in my 
life. I came suddenly face to face with 
my own name in electric lights, on Broad- 
way. My knees actually knocked together. 
I walked around the block and came back. 
It was still there. ‘‘Harold Lloyd in 
Bumping into Broadway.”’ All of a sudden 
it began to biur and get sort of dim, and I 
thought they where going to take it down, 
and then I realized that I couldn’t see 
very clearly because there was a mist in 
front of my eyes. 


with just one hour’s preparation, all alone, 
and I arrived in New York without a friend 
in the town. 

This is the way it happened. 

Hal Roach and I had had one of our spats. 
We’ve been pals for ten years, and we still 
are, and I hope we always will be. But we’re 
like a lot of married folks. We do differ on 
occasions. 

The first one we ever had was about my 
getting up in the morning. The director had 
a lot of other scenes to shoot and didn’t need 
me before noon. SoI decided I’d take a nice, 
long sleep that morning. I’d been getting up 
around six to get to Culver City and be made 
up by nine, and I thought it was pretty 
grand to sleep. So I was enjoying a real 
snooze when the telephone rang. ‘I answered 
it, and it was Hal. 























“When Mildred retired as my leading lady, we selected little Jobyna 
Ralston to take her place” 


He said, ‘Look here, Harold, why aren’t you at the studio? 
Don’t you realize it’s bad for the morale of the company for you 
to show up at noon? I can’t have it, that’s all.” 

I explained. We argued. One word led to another and 
pretty soon I banged up the ’phone, or he did, or we both did. 
I was sore, too. Iwas through. I'd been treated pretty badly. 
I fumed and stewed around for a while and then I began to 
think. I thought about good old Hal, how fine he’d always 
been, and what good friends we were, and how we’d started 
together and all. 

I decided it was never worth while to quarrel unless you were 
actually standing on principle. So I got on my clothes and 
went down to the studio about eleven o’clock. At the door I 
met Hal, and he said, “‘ Why, hello, Harold. I was just trying 
to *phone you to say you needn’t get out until about two. 
They won’t need you until then.” 

But the row that brought about my trip to New York was 
about salary. I was getting a hundred and fifty by that time, 
which seemed a lot, and it was in my contract that 
at a certain time I was to get three hundred. When- 
ever I thought about that, I got all excited. I had 
so many plans, and with three hundred a week I 
could fix up my folks better, and begin really to get 
ahead. 

When the day came, they called me in and told me 
they simply couldn’t | CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 | 
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His grandmother, 
Mrs. Sarah Fraser, 
has always been close 
to Harold’s heart 




















Jack Holt. 


As Robert Stafford in “ Bought 
and Paid For” 


ack 


Holt 


By 
Helen 
Taggart 


* OU’LL find Jack Holt 
a real he-man,” said 
the editor. “‘Heloves 
horses and used to 

play heavies.” 

But the editor didn’t say 
whether the he-man loves in- 
terviews, and I approached the 
studio where this “he-man” 
was to be found, with some 
trepidation. It was necessary 
to venture as far from Broadway as Ninth Avenue to track 
down this rara avis of the thespian cult and discover a real 
he-man in his native habitat. Mr. Holt was on the set, con- 
ferring solemnly with his director. Mr. Holt was tastefully 
decorated with Number 16 face powder, not only his manly 
face but his exquisite dinner jacket. Mr. Holt was making an 
heroic effort to be cordial. 

“How do you do?” he said, with that genteel grace which 
subtly included, ‘‘ Drop dead!” as he drew up a chair for me 
and seated himself in another, labelled “Miss Dalton.” He 
looked tired, bored and unhappy, and he opened the conversa- 
tion w th the naive inquiry: ‘‘ What could possibly be interest- 
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The sartorial model of the pictures— 
Below, Mr. Holt on his pet 
polo pony, Lady Barbara 











As Ned Trent in “The Call of 
the North” 


Regular 
He-Man 


‘Ilikemy family, my horses 
and my dogs,” he says. 
“Also, I prefer to play 
villains, but there is more 
money in being a hero.” 


ing in what I might have to 
say?” 

‘Say anything vou like. You 
won’t have to read it.” 

“Oh, but I will. I always 
read interviews.” 

“Still you never find them 
interesting?” 

“No,” said the he-man with 
feminine inconsistency. “I’ve 
said I have a happy family. 
That I enjoy my work. That my hobby isshorses. I can’t 
change my hobbies every few days just to furnish new angles. 
Let’s just sit and talk and not be interviewed.” 

And we did, with the conversation developing that Jack 
Holt detests New York and that half of his apparent misery 
was induced by it, that he loves Hollywood, which is a blessed 
region peopled by the simplest and most discreet backbone 
of the nation, and that he has no vanities. When I told him 
teasingly of having overheard the prettiest and most petted 
chorus on Broadway raving about him in the dressing room, 
and repeated some of their rather frank observations, he was 
uncomfortable and got up to borrow [CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 | 
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S the Princess in 

“The Thief of Bag- 
dad,”’ Julanne Johnston 
is so dainty and adorable 
that one cannot find it 
in his heart to blame 
Douglas Fairbanks, 
when, as The Thief, he 
undergoes innumerable 
hardships to find the 
gift that will win her 
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Edwin Bower Hesser 
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T'S hard, sometimes, to take Rod La Rocque seriously. Even as a wastrel, he is always 
likable. And as a hero he seems often to be laughing at himself, to be playing with his 
tongue in his cheek. But he’s to be starred now, and that’s serious enough for anyone 





HE embodiment of sophistication, a man who can express more with a quirk of his 
mouth or a lift of his eyebrow or just a glance than many actors with a whole bag of ges- 
tures, Adolphe Menjou is rapidly approaching the top of the ladder to motion picture fame 
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ICHARD BARTHELMESS, Mary Hay Barthelmess and their boss—Mary Hay 
Barthelmess, Jr Being a girl, she naturally turns to Dick 
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KASENG pictures is play for “Our Gang,”’ but this is real work. Here they are—Mary 
Kornman, Freckles, Farina, Sunshine Sammy— who has a private tutor (at right) 
and the rest, all at school on the Hal Roach lot 

















No, Bradley King 
is Not “Mtr.” 


She is a beauty with brains, and 
is d “comer” ds a scenario writer 


HEN I was invited to have 

lunch with Bradley King, who 

had suddenly burst through the 

ranks of scenario writers with a 
masterpiece in the screen adaptation of 
“Anna Christie,” I expected to meet an elderly gentleman with 
long white whiskers. 

I don’t exactly know why, but that was the picture conveyed 
to me by the name Bradley King. Sounded English, and 
middle-aged, and imposing. 

At The Writers—the big rambling club on Hollywood 
Boulevard where all the brains and some of the beauty of 
Hollywood gather daily for luncheon—I stood on one foot and 
then the other and cursed, mildly and silently. One is not 
allowed to curse loudly at The Writers. It was a gorgeous day 
aud F didn’t feel in the least like lunching with an elderly 
scenario writer with long white whiskers. 

just then a young and very pretty girl, with stunning blue- 
gray eyes under black brows and lashes that instantly rivet 
your attention, came up. She had on one of the trickiest 
scarlet sport suits it has ever been my good fortune to behold, 
and her bobbed black hair looked very dashing beneath a felt 
sport hat. 

So I say to myself: “Who is this cutie, anyway? I don’t 
know her. Why is she at The Writers? She looks like she 
belonged over at the Montmartre where the jazz orchestra and 
the handsome leading men hang out.” 

Just then she said in a nice, bovish voice: “I say, I think I’m 
looking for you. I’m Bradley King.” 

“You're not,” I said. 

She grinned. ‘All right. Prove it.” 

‘Then we both Jaughed and I rather like to think we’ve been 
friends ever since. Because Bradley is the sort of girl you like 
to think you’re friends with. 

Miss King—she says everybody writes to her as Mr. King, 


but she doesn’t care—has been writing scenarios for Thomas H. 
Ince for a couple of years—and good ones, too. But in this 





By Mary W. inship 


Other scenario writers 
shied at adapting 
“Anna Christie,” but 
Bradley King did it and 
made a striking success 






game you have to make a home run before 
anybody notices you much. “Anna Christie” 
was Bradley’s homerun. When Tom Ince— 
who is always just a little bit ahead of times 
in pictures anyway—bought “Anna Christie,” 
a very eminent scenario writer said to me: “It’s going to be the 
hardest job ever attempted—to make that play into a scenario, 


get it by the censors, keep its interest and its greatness. I’d 
hate to tackle it.” 

Others united in saying it simply couldn’t be done. 

So when Bradley put it over she immediately loomed as one 
of the new writers who should be added to the honor roll which 
includes such great names as Frances Marion, Jeanie MacPher- 
son, Clara Beranger and June Mathis. 

Bradley owes her success, she says, to an india-rubber quality 
that is inherent in her nature. She won’t be downed and she is 
always there at the right moment. Her ambition was to be an 
actress—and she was a complete failure. So she got a job asa 
stenographer to a scenario writer. 

One day the scenario writer had a terrible row with the 
director. It was one of those real, hair-raising, temperamental 
differences which sometimes arise, and it ended when the 
scenario writer put his latest story in his inside pocket and 
departed from the lot. 

The director sat down and began to weep. Bradley said: 
“‘What’s the matter?” 

The director gave her a harsh look. He had forgotten her. 

“Plenty,” said he. “Star and a cast and ready to shoot and 
now that fool has walked off with my story.” 

“Try one of mine,” said Miss King. When his unkind 
laughter had subsided he read her first original story—and 
went into production with it the next day. 

Ince saw her possibilities when he read one of her magazine 
stories and, under his direction, she has developed such suc- 
cesses as ‘‘ Lying Lips,” “‘A Man of Action,” and ‘‘ Her Reputa- 
tion.” And today she is regarded as one of the comers of the 
industry. 
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Florence Turner, one of the most versatile actresses 

that ever faced a camera. She could carry any réle, 

and could imitate any actor. At right is her rendition 
of Ben Turpin 


" WANT so to work!” pleads Florence 
Turner. “It is all so tragic because my 
work has been my very life; I have lived 
for it and my mother, and it was taken 

from me before I am thirty years old!” 

Ten years ago Miss Turner was one of 
the three leading film favorites. Time and 
the motion picture have moved on. Today 
she is well-nigh forgotten, like many 
another idol of the pioneer celluloid days. 

What has become of Mary Fuller? Of 
Marion Leonard, Gene Gauntier, Lottie 
Briscoe, Dorothy Bernard and the many 
other luminaries of the pathfinding days 
of pictures? Offhand it would seem an 
easy thing to locate these idols of yester- 
day. That is, until you try it. 

The trail has stretched across America, 
to England and even to Sweden. Some 
of these old time favorites are longing to 
return to the screen. One was in actual 
want. Most of them are young enough 
to be at the very crest of their career. Florence Lawrence, for 
instance, is just thirty-one. Some of them are living in the very 
centers of motion pictures, Hollywood and New York, and yet 
the motion picture camera has passed them by. It steadily 
searches for new faces and new personalities, but the idols of the 
past are forgotten. 

A letter addressed to Miss Lawrence, living in the heart of 
Hollywood, was returned to me because the street address was 
incorrect. It came back marked ‘unclaimed.’ Less than ten 
years ago Miss Lawrence ranked beside Mary Pickford and 
Mary Fuller as one of the premiere favorites of the films. In 
those days a letter merely beating her name would have been 
delivered. 

The camera has moved on, leaving its scars of disillusionment 
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; Unwept, 
) Unhonore 


and 


Unfilmed 


The results of a 
remarkable search for 
the Stars of 
Yesterday 





by 
Frederick James Smith 


and bitterness. Imagine, if you 
will, the Rodolph Valentino of 
today forgotten ten years from 
now. The fate of Miss Law- 
rence, Miss Fuller, Miss Gaun- 
tier and the others of the pioneer 
era is comparable to this. Seem- 
ingly impossible — and yet it 
happened. Nothing like it 
could occur in any other path of 
artistic endeavor. Certainly the 
stage does not toss its idols aside 
so heartlessly and so carelessly. 
Today these favorites re- 
turn to the paths they 
pioneered and find them- 
selves unknown. As Miss 
Lawrence says, it is like com- 
ing back to the old home, 
only to find all your 
friends and loved ones 
gone. The axiom that it 
is harder to come back 
than arrive has never 
been exemplified better 
than in the world of dra- 

matic shadows. 
Unwept, unhonored— 
and unfilmed. So these 
idols of yesteryear go on their lonely way, watching the coming 

of new favorites, and wondering. 

There is no more moving story than that of Florence Turner, 
that idol of the screen when it was in its infancy and its in- 
nocence. Miss Turner was the famous ‘‘Vitagraph Girl.” 
When I first located her, she was living in London, England, at 
No. 3 Randolph Road, Maida Vale, W. 9. Stories had come out 
of Los Angeles that a fund was being launched for Miss Turner, 
who was reported to be destitute in England. Since Miss Turner’s 
first correspondence with me seemed to indicate that the pathos 
of her condition was exaggerated, I wrote again. Then it was 
that Miss Turner confessed the distress of her situation. 

Luckily, at this moment, the heart of a star today, Marion 
Davies, was touched by the tragedy of Miss Turner’s career. 
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RE we too forgetful of our 
idols? That seems to be the 
vital lesson to be drawn from this 
remarkable article about the old 
time stars, telling for the first 
time exactly what has happened 
to them. 

Reading these poignant little 
stories, each something of a trag- 
edy in its way, one can realize the 
tears that lurk behind the screen. 
Public favor is a fickle thing. 

Incidentally, this article is an 
admirable instance of good re- 
porting. Mr. Smith spent three 
months on the task—but he 
found every one of the players of 
yesterday. Their stories, of dis- 
illusionment and heartache, are 


now yours. 
JAMES R. QUIRK 


She brought Miss Turner and her mother to 
America, gave her a role in ‘Janice Meredith” 
and offered her the permanent post of scenario 
reader for her productions. 

Says Miss Turner: 

“The war here ruined my company and my 
prospects, so, at the age of twenty-nine (in 1916, 
when I returned to America), I found the picture 
business so changed as to be almost completely 
out of it. After the war I returned to England, 
having been made a definite offer by a big firm 
here to star again. I arrived with my mother to 
find another woman, a stage star, in my place. I 
had nothing on paper and so I had no claim upon 
them. The firm has since gone out of business. 

“Trade conditions in England have been get- 
ting steadily worse for the last two years. Few 
companies are operating. In sixteen months I have done six- 
teen days’ work! 

“T am called the ‘veteran of the screen’ and ‘the very first 
old timer.’ It has led people, both trade and public, to think I 
am years older than Iam. They forget that in 1907, when I first 
went to Vitagraph, I was only twenty years old. Playing very 
old women then has also been responsible for the idea that Iam 
aged. Also, the public’s memory for time is very short. People, 
not having seen me for seventeen years on the films, rate it as 
twenty-five, quite forgetting dates and also that there were no 
pictures that long ago. 

‘All this has helped very much to put me where I am today, 
a better actress than I ever was and a better photoplay subject. 
I looked older on the films in my first six years in them, when 
we were experimenting with lighting and cameras, than I do 
now, when the mechanics of the screen have been perfected.” 

Miss Turner has deserved better by the fates. Her pioneer 
playing at old Vitagraph was one of the high lights of old time 
picture making. Miss Turner came of a theatrical family and 
made her stage debut at the age of three. She applied to the 
Vitagraph, then occupying a single small studio in Brooklyn, on 
May 17, 1907, and, as was the wont in those happy-go-lucky 
days, was engaged to play the lead in a 300-foot classic, “ How 
to Cure a Cold.’”” Many other pictures followed. 

At the age of twenty Miss Turner was playing everything in 
the studio, as she says, ‘‘except a babe in arms and a police- 
man.” In October, 1907, Albert E. Smith engaged Miss 
Turner to be a permanent member of Vitagraph. ‘I was the first 
girl to be permanently engaged by any picture firm,” she says. 

Miss Turner went on from picture to picture, her fame as the 
“Vitagraph Girl” sweeping across the land as the screen out- 
posts advanced. In the period following 1907, Miss Turner 
played the leads in ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,” which she adapted 





Arthur Johnson and Lottie Briscoe played together for years and were 
great favorites in the old Lubin days. The former was the Wallie Reid 
of his time 


for the screen, “‘Launcelot and Elaine,” “ Jealousy,” a photo- 
play in which she played alone and unaided by a single sub- 
title, and “A Tale of Two Cities,” claimed to be the first 
American made two-reeler. This was produced in November, 
1910, and the cast included Maurice Costello, who had joined 
the company on March 31, 1909, Charles Kent, as Dr. Manette, 
and Leo Delaney, as Evremonde. Norma Talmadge did the 
tiny réle of Mimz in this production. 

In May, 1910, Miss Turner’s name appeared on the screen 
for the first time. The film was one in which James J. Corbett 
appeared, and its feature was a boxing match between Gentle- 
man Jim and Miss Turner. ‘‘I can still remember my great 
interest and pleasure at seeing my name seemingly to jump out 
from the little screen in the projection room at Vitagraph when 
Mr. Blackton surprised me with it,” she relates. Thus the 
public came to know the identity of the ‘‘ Vitagraph Girl.” 

In January, 1913, Miss Turner left Vitagraph. She -had 
longed to launch her own company, the first star to seek the 
road leading to greater glory—or disaster. Knowing it would 
be impossible to buck the licensed film organization of that 
time, she decided to go to England. Ill health had something 
to do with the decision, too, for Miss Turner felt that the 
change in climate would be helpful. 

Miss Turner first appeared in the English music halls. Then 
she opened her own film company, the Turner Films, Ltd. 
Success came to Turner Films and the organization began to 
broaden. Henry Edwards was engaged as director and leading 
man for Miss Turner, while Larry Trimble turned to directing 
such stars as John Hare and Henry Ainley. One of the most 
popular Turner films of this period was ‘‘A Welsh Singer.” 

Then the war came and one by one the English studios were 
forced to close. Miss Turner’s company struggled on, but, 
after a heavy financial loss, closed its doors late in 1916. 
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Turner will no longer have 
to eat her heart out in idle- 
ness. 

The story of my long 
search for Mary Fuller and 
my finding of the one time 
Edison star is so interesting 
that it is impossible to tell it 
in the limited space of this 
article. This will be told in 
PHOTOPLAY next month. 

‘“How can I get into 
motion pictures?” Lottie 
Briscoe asked me ingenu- 
ously. She left the screen 
eight years ago. The ter- 
mination of her screen 
career was tragic but, now 


Miss Briscoe played 
opposite Mr. Johnson 
for four and a half 
years. Johnson, a 
happy-go-lucky chap 
with a sort of Wallic 
Reid personality, was 
very likeable, her as- 
sociations at the Lubin 
studio were pleasant, 
and the future seemed 
roseate indeed. 

Then Johnson’s 
health began to break, 
although no one sus- 
pected that his collapse 
would be so rapid or so 
complete. Finally, he 
was forced to take to 
his bed. Miss Briscoe 
had been suffering from 
chronic appendicitis 
and she seized upon the 
interlude in production 
to undergo an opera- 
tion. She bade good- 
bye to Johnson and 
came to a hospital in 
New York. 

Miss Briscoe under- 
went the operation at 
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Miss Turner came back to America late 
in 1916. She played in several films for 
Universal and had a contract with Metro. 
Then came an offer to return to English 
films. So she went back to London—and 
her tragic seven years began. 
other productions, she did, during this 
time, the leads in a series of W. W. Jacobs’ 
comedies and she made a two-reel novelty, 
called “‘ Film Favorites,” in which she bur- 
Jesqued thirty players, including Charles 
Chaplin, Lillian Gish, Richard Barthelmess, 
Larry Semon and Mae Murray. Miss 
Turner played every character in the film. 

Now Miss Turner is back in America. 
“T want to go on,” she says, “for I have 
loved every moment of my years of film 
work, from the grand old days, when I did 
everything at Vitagraph, from playing 
leads to being cashier, casting director, 
super-master and so on, to now. 

Can’t I go on?” Now, with Miss 
Davies’ aid, it is possible that Miss 
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After long search, Gene Gauntier, once famous star of 


ihat the passing years have tempered memories, she is longing 
again for the Cooper-Hewitts. 
Johnson and Lottie Briscoe at old Lubin was one of the 
happiest and most popular in the whole history of screendom. 

Miss Briscoe told me a poignant story of the way the screen 
passed her by, a story that has never been told before. Miss 
Briscoe had played briefly with Essanay, opposite Francis X. 
Bushman, and with the old Imp company, before she was en- 
gaged by Sigmund Lubin to play with Arthur Johnson, who 
was probably one of the best actors ever evolved by the films. 


The combination of Arthur 


Kalem, was found in Sweden 


hundreds of screen réles! 








Dangerous Age.” 





Cleo Madison came back to the screen for the mother réle in “The 


Here she is shown with Lewis Stone in a scene 
from that play 





12:30 o’clock noon on January 
17, 1916. Johnson died in At- 
lantic City at exactly the same 
moment of the same day. 
Naturally, Miss Briscoe was 
not told of his death until 
weeks later. 

Miss Briscoe was in ili health 
for a long time after, in fact she 
did not fully recover for five 
years. However, she returned 
to the Lubin studio and was 
offered a réle. She declined, 
being still too unstrung by 
Johnson’s tragic death and her 
own illness. Thus came about 
her retirement from the screen. 

When not on tour in vaude- 
ville, Miss Briscoe lives at the 
Hotel Princeton, in West 45th 
Street, New York. She has 
been doing a child impersona- 
tion in this variety plavlet, so 
you can guess as to her youth- 
ful appearance. She should be 
at the zenith of her film career 
today. Instead, she is for- 
gotten. 

Miss Briscoe frankly admits. 
she has tried to return to 
motion pictures, but without 
success. “I don’t know how 
to go about it,” she says. 
‘Things have changed so. 
Only the other day a friend of 
mine received a call from a 
studio. She is an experienced 
actress and had played con- 
siderably in pictures in the 
past. They made her go 
through a long emotional try- 


out before they decided she wasn’t the type. I’d never be able 
to do that.”” An odd comment from an actress who had played 


Miss Briscoe tells some interesting stories of Arthur Johnson, 
whose father was a minister and whose brother is still a pastor 
in Brooklyn. Johnson had had considerable stage experience 
and had worked in pictures with David Wark Griffith. ‘‘Arthur 
Johnson could never understand his picture success,’ 
Miss Briscoe. ‘‘We would watch a finished picture in the Lubin 
projection room, and, after evervone had expressed themselves 


’ relates. 


more or less enthusias- 
tically about it, we 
would walk across the 
studio yard back to 
work. 

“Johnson would al- 
ways shake his head 
and murmur: 

‘**They’ll get wise to 
us yet.’ 

“When an offer came 
from an independent 
company of a thousand 
dollars a week, he 
roared and tossed the 
letter asideindignantly. 
‘“They’re mad,’ he ex- 
claimed.” 

Johnson reached the 
top salary of $400 a 
week, just at the time 
of his death. 

My search for Dor- 
othy Bernard led me to 
the editorial offices of 
Hearst’s Internaitonal 
Magazine, where Miss 
Bernard, in real life the 
wife of A. H. Van 
Buren, the actor, is as- 
sistant art editor. 












Florence Lawrence’s career was abruptly checked by a 
distressing accident, which removed her from the screen 
at the age of twenty-three 


Miss Bernard was one of the very first stars of the old Bio- 
graph company under the Griffith regime, dividing honors with 
Mary Pickford and Blanche Sweet. She appeared in the lead- 
ing roles of some twenty now historic Biograph productions, 
including Griffith’s unforgettable two-reel version of Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Blot on the ’Scutcheon.” 

Miss Bernard was born in Port Elizabeth, South Africa, and 
her parents were theater folk. She played behind the footlights 
as a child and, after her parents brought her to America at the 
age of seven, went to school in Portland, Oregon, and Los 
Angeles, California. David Wark Griffith, then known as 
Lawrence Griffith, had been a member of her father’s stock 
company in Portland, so it was natural that she should seek a 
movie opportunity with him at the old Biograph studio at 11 
East 14th Street. Indeed, while Miss Bernard was a student in 
Portland the soon-to-be-famous Griffith had been a “kid 
crush.” She still has schoolbooks with many an “‘L. G.”’ in- 
scribed upon their pages. 

Miss Bernard was a Biographer for two years, beginning in 
1910, the organization at that time numbering Mary Pickford, 
Blanche Sweet, Mabel Normand, 
Mary Alden, Priscilla Dean, then 
playing bits, Claire McDowell, 
Arthur Johnson, Owen Moore, 
Henry Walthall, James Kirkwood, 
Wilfred Lucas, Charles West and 
Charles Mailes. 

“I’m afraid none of us, except 
Mary, took motion pictures seri- 
ously,’ Miss Bernard told me. 
“Mary used to say, ‘You must 
work harder if you want to suc- 
ceed.” I can remember how ap- 
palled Mary was when I spent a 
whole week’s salary, $125, on a 
large white hat with a black Bird 
of Paradise. Even Blanche Sweet 


thought it was the wildest ex- 
travagance. 

“Loneliness for my husband 
finally caused me to leave the Bio- 
graph company, then located in 
California, so I packed my baby 








Photoplay Brings Mary Fuller 
Out of Retirement 


For years Mary Fuller has been lost to 
the screen and the public eye. 
abouts have been a complete mystery. Only 
her attorney and banker knew her where- 
abouts and they would not tell. Mr. Smith, 
author of this article, was assigned to find 
her, and the story of his accomplishment 
reads like a tale of adventure. His complete 
story with new pictures will appear in 


The August Issue of Photoplay 
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Helen Hoimes was widely known by her thrilling series, 
“The Hazards of Helen.”” There were sixty-five of these 
She ts still in pictures. 










episodes. 








and my belongings and came East.”” Later Miss Bernard was 
a member of the Fox company for two years and five of the 
intervening years were given over to the stage. She made just 
one screen appearance since, a rdle in Cosmopolitan’s “The 
Wild Goose,” produced in 1922. 

“T left the screen,” explains Miss Bernard frankly, ‘‘ because 
the films demand extreme youth and I had none of that pre- 
cious commodity left. There is no room in filmdom for a woman 
over twenty-five, unless you have a rare streak of genius and 
even then it’s a fight. But, with my husband busy all the time 
and my ‘baby’ going to high school, I had to find something to 
keep my mind active. So I turned to a magazine position. 
You’ve often read the line ‘From Stenographer to Star.’ I’ve 
reversed the process, almost. But, at least, I hope to be able to 
tell my children’s children that I was once a Griffith star and 
that I had my picture on the cover of PHOTOPLAY.” 

My search for Gene Gauntier, the famous early star of the 
old Kalem Company, led to Kansas City, Mo., and then 
across the Atlantic to Stockholm, Sweden, where the actress 
can be addressed at Laboratoriegatan 10. 

My letters followed Miss Gaun- 
tier to Piestany, the watering 
place of Checko-Slovakia, where 
she was visiting with her mother 
and father. 

“T left pictures during the war,” 
Miss Gauntier writes me. “‘ There 
were several reasons. I was worn 
out and had lost enthusiasm, with- 
out which we cannot, of course, 
progress. My work in pictures 
had been too difficult, my strength 
was sapped and it had become 
drudgery, especially the new way 
in which they were produced. In 
addition to playing the principal 
parts, I also wrote, with the ex- 
ception of a bare half-dozen, every 
one of the five hundred or so 
pictures in which I appeared. IL 
picked locations, supervised sets, 
passed on tests, co-directed with 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 | 
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Her where- 















Champ 


A woman’s impression 
of Jack Dempsey 


who is now getting 





a million for facing 
the camera 


By 
Adela Rogers St. “Fohns 


say anything, which left me in a seething, 
not to say dangerous, condition. 

To top the works, at the door of Mr. 
Dempsey’s set I was met by a large, uni- 
formed policeman. Somewhere in me 
there must be a submerged criminal in- 
stinct, because the sight of a policeman al- 
ways makes me jump. No matter how 
law-abiding I may be at the moment, I 
feel guilty. 

“Hello, hello, hello,” I said, in what I 
considered an easy, off-hand manner, and 








He bewilders those who meet him for the first time. He seems too quiet, too gentle 


for his ring record 


HEY said to me—“ Meet the Champ.” ; 
And I forthwith found myself shaking hands with the 
newest screen star, a young gentleman who is getting one 
nillion dollars in real cash money, payable in advance, 
for making ten two-reel motion pictures. : 

And as I stood there, looking at this large, homely, serious, 
business-like young man, who is heavy-weight champion of the 
world, I found myself, for the first time in a long and varied 
career of interviewing, speechless. (I do not expect anyone in 
Hollywood to believe this.) 

He was the last of a Jong series of things that weren’t the way 
I had expected them to be, that’s all. 

In the first place, when I heard that Carl Laemmle, who is 
second to none in the appreciation of how much a nickel ought 
to buy, had agreed to pay one Jack Dempsey one million dol- 
lars to act for him, it threw me into a state of coma from which 
my family had difficulty in arousing me. 

I considered it seriously, and then decided that it was im- 
possible to ignore a star with a salary like that. So [started for 
Universal City, which is a place I avoid as a rule, prepared to 
see how this person stacked up as a screen star alongside of 
Valentino, Ben Turpin and Strongheart. I rigged myself up in 
my best sport clothes—I wanted to be in the picture and I 
could not foresee that Dempsey would be wearing the niftiest 
thing in dinner coats—and stepped on the gas. On the Cahuen- 
ga grade an enormous gravel truck slid around the curve and 


ate a piece out of my best fender and disappeared before I could 
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which aroused his suspicions at once. 

“What do you want?” he said more 
pointed than polite. _ 

“T’ve got an appointment with Jack 
Dempsey,” I said modestly. I have never 
heard anything sound less truthful. I 
hardly believed it myself. ; 

“Yeh?” said the cop, skeptically, ““you and all the other 
women within ten miles of this joint. Now listen, little girl, 
you run along home to your mama, and don’t be hanging 
around these prize-fighters.”’ 

I stood quivering between a desire to kiss him for calling me 
little girl and to slap him for insinuating that I’d hang around 
after anything male. 

“But I really—” I began. 

He shook his head wearily. ‘‘ You want to know how many 
women have been here this morning trying to get in to see the 
Champ? Ejighty-two, that’s all. And some of them were 
lulus. Some of ’em climbed up over that mountain, too, te 
get here.”’ 

“But I—” I tried again. 

‘‘ Now, girlie,” he said, magnanimously, ‘“‘I can’t doit. Be- 
sides, it’ll only get you in trouble. Take my word for it. I’ve 
seen a lot of the world.” 

“But—” I strangled between rage and laughter. 

Just then the door opened. It saved either that cop’s life, or 
mine. A very dapper little man, of sporting persuasion, 
appeared. 

“R’you Mrs. St. Johns?” he asked. 

[I admitted that I was. At least I had been when I started 
out. I was fast becoming a raging maniac. 

“Champ’ll see you,” he said. I gave the cop a look of 
triumph. He only shook his head. 


Meet the 



































































Plainly, my downfall moved him deeply. 

Inside, on the set, I was instantly en- 
gulfed. Jack Boyle, who writes great crook 
stories and owns a bear, dashed up. He 
told me that Dempsey was one of the great- 
est fighting men that had ever lived. He 
iterated and re-iterated that news. Before 
I could catch my breath, young Douglas 
Fairbanks sailed at me from the other side 
and began an enthusiastic description of the 
Champ’s physique. The dapper young per- 
son led me trembling by half a dozen 
sweatered men. ‘Don’t be scared,” he 
said kindly; ‘‘he’s just a big boy.” 

An instant later he added, “Meet the 
Champ.” 

He didn’t seem particularly glad to see 
me. After all, never having heard of me 
before in all his life, there was no special 
reason why he should begin cheering when 
I hove on the set. He didn’t. He was 
polite—scrupulously polite—in fact, I think 
he is the politest man I’ve ever met—but 
there was a nice sincerity about the way he 
conveyed to me that I was all part of the 
day’s work and the sooner I started my 
business and was on my way, the more we’d 
all be able to accomplish in twenty-four 
hours. 

Actors are not like that. In fact, the 
only thing about Jack Dempsey that was 
like an actor was the grease-paint none too 
smoothly ornamenting his un-beautiful 
countenance. 

I have too much imagination. That’s 
the trouble. I hadn’t been thinking about 
this man, at all. I’d been thinking about 
the things he stood for. 
I was going to see the 
man who could lick any 
other man in the world 
in a hand to hand battle. 
I was going to see a hallf- 
starved, ignorant, low- 
browed tramp who, with 
unheard-of grit, had 
fought his way to a place 
where one of the shrewd- 
est producers in 
the game paid him. 
a million dollars 
for his presence as 
a screen star. I 
was going to see an 
ugly man--to. see 
whom eighty-two 
women would bat- 
tle a policeman, 
and in my heart I wondered 
joyously if Valentino might 
have a real rival with at least 
half his feminine followers. 

The Champ. 

Therefore, I was prepared 
for almost anything—any- 
thing, that is, except this soft- 
voiced, light-stepping, gentle, 
almost negative young chap 
who bowed with some grace 
and dignity and said quietly, 
*“Get the lady a chair.”’ 

I do not know what this 
man, who is a potential great 
drawing card in pictures, will 
be like on the screen. Per- 


A pose revealing the perfect 
combination of physique, 
skill and alertness that 
brought Dempsey the 
championship of 


the world 





































Jack Dempsey, with George Ovey, in a scene from the first 
picture of a series he is making for Universal 


sonally, he is as nice, and pleasant, and unpretentious a chap 
as you’d meet in a month’s walk. There is nothing of the pirate 
about him, nothing of the picturesque, nothing of the showman. 
He is amazingly, completely natural, and yet once or twice I 
longed to say to him, “Be yourself. I won’t get sore.” 

If he is negative, it is undoubtedly because his managers have 
kicked out of him the rough and ready personality that was his 
before he became champion. He has wiped out the old pork 
and beaner, who never saw a dress suit except on a waiter. He 
has toned down the primitive man of brutal force and virile 
individuality. They’ve taught him manners and grammar. 
And as yet he has nothing with which to replace that old self. 
The only thing he has retained that is vital—outside the ring— 
is a darn sweet disposition. Everyone around him, everyone 
who knows him and works with him, likes him. 

And being a champion is a tough job. It requires 
the diplomatic skill of an ambassador, the good fellow- 
ship of a ward politician, and the tact of a matinee 
idol’s wife, if a man is to be popular. 

Another thing, he looks amazingly small, in 
his clothes. He doesn’t give you the impression 
when you meet him of being a big man. True, 
he is a very light man to be heavyweight cham- 
pion. He fights at around 190, and he is just 
over six feet. Willard outweighed him about 
forty pounds, when they fought at Toledo. 
More than that, he is so perfectly proportioned, 
so smooth-muscled, so roundly [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 88] 
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W. W. Hodkinson, a telegraph eperator. got into the film 
exchange business, and brought to New York ideas that 
created the powerful Paramount Pictures Corporation 


Who is Reading This Story? 


IRLS and boys in their teens, families around the library 
eo able, grimly concentrated business men taking respite in the 

lulls of the office, professors and scientists studying the screen 
as the most amazing institution of the age, publishers seeking to 
attune their pages to the eye-minded public, the players of the 
screen themselves, and—romantically indeed, men and women in 
far places, castaways, drifters and adventurers of one time motion 
picture fame. All these are numbered in the audience of “The 
Romantic History of the Motion Picture.” 

It would be a conceit to lay claim to credit for all this for PHoto- 
pray Macazine or for the author. It is an homage to the great art 
and industry of the screen itself. The history in the measure of its 
service partakes of its subject. 

“Monumental” is the word that Thomas Edison has used in a 
Jetter about ‘The Romantic History.’ 

“You are the only one who knows what is the true history of the 
cinematograph,” reads a letter from Eugene Lauste, the French 
mechanic who built the Latham picture machine, now forgotten 
these twenty years. 

“T am one of the Gaiety Girls of 1896,” writes a woman from the 
South, filled with reminiscence, “and I danced for the Edison 
pictures you have written about.” 

From a remote, sun-cursed jungle town of the Malay Archipelago, 
a camera man who has for ten years been a fugitive for a breach of 
trust, writes to say, “I’ll never be back, and your story is the 
nearest thing toa letter from home that I have ever had. I forget 
to smell the stinking copra when I read 1%.’ 

In this is our reward. 

The chapter here presented reveals the rising intensity of the 
super-drama of motion picture development in terms of the personal 
ambitions, strivings, triumphs and failures of the people who make 
the motion picture. Here are glimpses of the telegraph operator 
who became a screen dictator, an actor who became a great director 
and died without seeing his first masterpiece, and the story of the 
world’s greatest picture. James R. Quirk, Editor. 
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By Terry Ramsaye 


Chapter XXVIII 


ND still we linger a while in the days of 1913, while yet 
the motion picture was feeling its way and trying to 
find its own proper place in the world of expression. 
One memorable title, significant of many aspects of 
motion picture evolution, survives in memory conspicuously 
among the scores of experimental efforts of the period. It is the 
lurid ‘‘ Traffic in Souls.” 

The history of that romantically remarkable project illu- 
minates that age of the motion picture art with special clarity. 

This was the day, now a decade past, when the social move- 
ment that has given the present era its startling sex frankness, 
was just evolving from laboratory considerations of the prac- 
tical sociologists of pulpit, politics, press and stage, into a 
recognized universal interest. The motion picture, then in the 
beginnings of the future era, had just attained the scope to 
share in the movement. 

It all began, it seems, back in the nineties when Dr. Parkhurst 
went into the Tenderloin of New York and came forth with the 
revelations of the vice world which resulted presently in the 
famous Lexow investigation, and for twenty years along sequcl 
of similar revealing nfovements in many centers, notably in 
Chicago and New York, with activities rising from the aggres- 
sive interest of Hull House settlement, resulting also in the 
sensational but somewhat suppressed inquiries of the Chicago 
Vice Commission and the Committee of Fifteen. A running 
sequence of spectacular events, typified by the scarlet melo- 
drama of an inter-departmental police battle fought with guns 
in the open streets of the underworld of Chicago, gave the move- 
ment enough visible physical drama of action to maintain and 
fan the public interest. 

It became rather apparent to the usually unconscious public 
that there was a national and international traffic in ‘ white 
slaves,”’ well organized and capably managed. In time this ran 
the customary gamut of expression, starting with newspaper 
headlines, and thence successively into Sunday supplements, 
periodical fiction, novels, and latterly plays of the stage. Here 
are some reminiscent titles: “‘The House of Bondage,” ‘The 
Lure,” “Damaged Goods.” 

The actor-directors of motion pictures of the time were but 
newly from the stage and the drama of the stage still occupied 
their most serious attention. The larger destiny of the motion 
picture was still uncertain. 

Among these actor-directors was the late George Loane 
Tucker, now famous as the maker of ‘‘The Miracle Man,” the 
picture which made Betty Compson, Thomas Meighan and Lon 
Chaney stars. But in 1913 Tucker was merely one of the 
several young men engaged in grinding out one-reel program 
pictures for the ‘“‘Imp”’ release on the Universal program. 

Tucker saw everything on Broadway, including ‘‘ The Lure” 
and “‘The Battle,’’ both of which were so highly colored that 
they brought police intervention. 
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D. W. Griffith directing a scene in “The Birth of a Nation,” the greatest 


picture ever made. 


George Loane 
Tucker, whose 
‘““Traffic in 
Souls’’ (1913) 
had a tremendous 
effect on picture 
development 


Tucker came away from the theater afire with inspiration. 
He would make a great revealing motion picture, a police 


picture dealing with the white slave traffic. At the studio- 
laboratory he bubbled his idea to Jack Cohn, the film cutter and 
editor of Imp releases. 

It was a part of the scheming economy of the Imp admin- 
istration to try to induce its directors to photograph what they 
thought were one-reel pictures and then to pad them into two- 
reel releases in the cutting room. If the directors had realized 
fully that they were engaged on such pretentious projects as 
two-reel pictures their prices and the cost of production would 
have gone up. A great deal of the practical diplomacy of this 
technique fell upon Cohn. In execution of the policy he became 
interested in talking picture story ideas to the directors to decoy 
them into exposing enough film footage to permit the applica- 
tion of the amplification process in the cutting room. This had 
made him a literary confidant of Tucker. 

Now fate had laid exactly the proper background for Tucker’s 


After nine years it still draws enormous audiences 


white slave picture idea. Jack Cohn’s father had been a police 
outfitter, with an establishment not far from the old Tenderloin 
station. In his pre-picture days Master Jackie Cohn was a 
raid fan who answered all of the exciting calls for the reserves 
along with the officers. Jack knew the subject. He of course 
caught fire with Tucker’s enthusiasm. Walter McNamara 
was enlisted in the elaboration of the idea and soon the whole 
studio force was involved in the excitement. 

With the assurance born of this interest, Tucker went to Carl 
Laemmle, the president of Universal, to get authority to put 
the picture into production. Laemmle and the chieftains of the 
motion picture industry in general in that day were concerned 
with concentration on the business of controlling the industry 
of the motion picture and not at all interested in the pictures 
themselves. The film was a mere incidental, but necessary, 
instrument of the pursuit of money and power. The great war 
between Laemmle and Pat Powers over the control of Univer- 
sal was still raging. 

The great slogan of the moment was, “Let who will make the 
picture, but let me make the money.” 

Tucker with his white slave picture project got put out. 
Laemmle was of short patience with silly young men who 
wanted to bother him with such details—especially since 
Tucker admitted that he wanted to spend $5,000 on his picture. 
That was enough money to make a dozen Imp program pictures. 

George Loane Tucker found himself and his little white slave 
idea talking to themselves in the hall at 1600 Broadway and the 
door shut behind them. 

Tucker went back to the studio to report defeat. A con- 
spiracy was born. Five of the enthusiasts plotted to make the 
picture even without the approval of the big boss, and then, if 
in last resort he could not be won by a screen demonstration, to 
pay the costs themselves. The five conspirators agreed to stand 
good for a thousand dollars each. [| CONTINUED ON PAGE 126] 
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Victor Georg 


Laurette Taylor was asked whether she preferred the 
stage or the screen and, being Irish, answered, “ Both” 


ANE COWL started this! A motion picture magnate 
offered to Ict her write her own contract for a film engage- 
ment. She refused point-blank. 

Norma Talmadge speeded up the discussion. Norma 
retorted that the screen was so far superior to the stage that 
nothing could tempt Her to forsake the kliegs for the calcium. 

Laurette Taylor ended the discussion. When asked which 
she liked better and thought the higher art—the screen or 
stage—Laurette laughed and gave the Irish answer: ‘Both!’ 

“After all,” said Miss Cowl thoughtfully, “no actress ever 
appears on the screen. Players who pursue art through the 
films never catch up with it. The screen shows only their 
shadows, while the stage retains their substance. 

“The screen is to the stage what the stage is to life. If the 
stage is a reflection of life, the screen is merely the photograph 
of that reflection. The screen is silent, colorless, with two 
dimensions, length and breadth. Depth, which the screen 
lacks, is perhaps the most important dimension of all. 

“This incompleteness pervades the whole film field. The 
human voice is half of acting and the photoplay silences it. 

“Screen actors lose the thrill of contact with their public, 
and with it lose the stimulus which an audience gives and which 
stirs stage actors to greatest effort. 

“Then too, a finished photoplay is permanently fixed. Every 
presentation is an exact duplicate of every other. A motion 
picture cannot be developed to its highest artistry under the 
‘strong light of public opinion, as stage drama is developed to 
perfection. 

“Film acting is less laborious, but there are fewer triumphs. 
Screen technique is largely expressive emotionalism, and easy 
for an actress of experience to acquire. Do screen actresses 
succeed as readily on the stage? No. 

‘“Four-fifths of a motion picture is contributed by the direc- 
tor. Screen stars have been developed frequently from nothing 
by directors, a condition almost impossible on the stage. Iam 
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WHY 


Jane Cowl avoids the Screen 


“The screen is silent, colorless, with two dimensions. 
Depth, which the screen lacks, is most important. No 
actress ever appears on the screen. Only their shadows 
show. Screen players lose the thrill of contact with 
their public, the stimulus which stirs actors to greatest 
effort.” 


Norma Talmadge avoids the Stage 


“‘A stage play can achieve success from the tricks or 
mannerisms of one actress, but mannerisms are fatal to 
ascreen star. The stage actor is known to the few who 
can afford to see him, but the film actor is known to the 
world. Why are players fond of the speaking stage? 
Vanity is the answer.” 


Laurette Taylor appears on both 


“Films appeal to me because they are permanent. 
What would the world give today to see Duse in her 
youth or Bernhardt at her zenith? The voice is the 
glorious thing that the stage retains, making the screen 
appeal mute and indirect. The art of acting might be 
made complete by an actress at her best in both.” 








By Gardiner Carroll 


not prejudiced,” concluded Jane Cowl, “and I do not speak 
without screen experience. I played in ‘The Spreading Dawn’ 


in film form, and I am glad that the picture as released was | 


unsuccessful, for it suffered all the defects we have been dis- | 
cussing and I would not have my ability as an actress judged | 


by it. 

“Yet I would like to make another picture in the way 
I think a picture should be made, if only for my personal 
satisfaction.” 

Norma Talmadge did not know what Jane had said, when 
she was invited to participate in the discussion. Norma will 
not know what Jane said until this issue of PHoropray is 
mailed to subscribers. She was asked merely to state what 
she thought of Miss Cowl’s rejection of the screen contract and 
why. Here is what Norma responded: 

“Nearly every stage actress who fails in motion pictures re- 
gards the screen with lofty disdain, and disdain is often envy 
in masquerade. 

“‘My life is wrapped in studio work. Lenjoy it. The stage 
does not appeal to me. Never have I thought of trying the 
stage. Iam a film actress and prefer to remain so. 

“But why are theatrical players so fond of the spoken stage? 
Vanity is the answer, usually—the desire to sway crowds across 
the footlights. 

“The stage actor is known in the few places that can afford 
to pay tosee him. The film actor is known to the whole world. 
If he gives a fine performance, the high and the low of all 
countries thrill to it. The question resolves itself into a pref- 





erence between widespread fame on the screen or the gratifica- 


tion of vanity on the stage. 


“Staging a theater production is simple in comparison to} 
screen staging. In the theater, much of the smoothing down § 
is done after production, but a film must be polished to per-| 


fection before release, which means that far more care and 
artistry must be exercised in films. 
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Nickolas Muray 


Jane Cowl prefers the stage because of what she terms 
the incompleteness of the motion picture field 


“A stage play can achieve success from the mannerisms or 
tricks of one actress, but mannerisms are fatal to a film star. 
Films require that direction, acting, story, photography, set- 
ting, and even cutting must co-ordinate. The director is the 
master, but all parts of the production are in the trust of 
skilled artists. 

“Finally, there is little diversity on the stage. Actors repeat 
the same things endlessly. But to compare screen and stage 
is unfair. 

‘Screen methods are nearer those of the painter or symphonic 
composer. 

““Making photoplays is a colossal game. 
to it my best. 

‘‘Why, then, should I change for the stage?”’ 

Then came Laurette Taylor, of the blue eyes and the silken 
sunny hair—whose Peg o’ My Heart on the screen has been 
acclaimed as rarely beautiful as her Peg o’ My Heart on the 
stage, and she said: 

“I believe a thorough actress should be effective on screen 
or stage. If the screen is incomplete, the stage is not yet per- 
fect, but the art of acting might be made complete by the 
actress at her best in spoken and silent drama too. 

‘*“While I have had far more experience on the stage, I can- 

. not agree that the stage requires greater physical effort. The 
waits and the rests necessitated in screen work convince me 
that patience is indeed a virtue. 

“The films appeal to me because they are permanent. 
What would the world give today to see Duse in her youth 
or Bernhardt at the height of her power on the screen? The 
picture I made of Peg will be treasured as long as I live, and 
by my children’s children long after I’m gone, I hope. 

“That’s vanity, but I’m human, and I believe that the same 
feeling may inspire the preference of many actresses for the 
screen. 

“‘On the stage, we can see our audience, it’s true, but never 


It zs life. I give 
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Norma Talmadge believes that screen methods are 
nearer those of the painter or symphonic composer 


ourselves. On the screen, we can see ourselves and be part of 
our own audiences as well. 

“An important advantage that the screen possesses is the 
ability of the camera to reveal one’s soul. The lens strikes 
below the surface and reveals nuances of emotion that cannot 
be shown on the stage. 

“Those who scoff that motion pictures lack depth should 
beware the camera or they’ll find their souls exposed when they 
may least desire it! 

“The variety of the screen appeals strongly to me, and the 
thrill of seeing the rushes is something like that of a first night— 
but I am sustaining the screen when I’m a stage actress! 
Doesn’t it sound like heresy? 

“Oh yes, of course I’m doing more pictures, but I'll never 
really desert the stage. I do think that a stage star can ‘put 
across’ a play while a screen star rarely can. The director 
must assume the great responsibility there, and he should to 
obtain the harmony of effort and effect necessary on the screen, 
and often nearly impossible on the stage. 

“The ideal condition would be for a stage player to be able 
to appear at one time in many places. That is impossible, 
but we may go forth in films or travel with the stage or utilize 
the two forms of art. 

“The voice is the glorious thing that the stage retains, of 
course, making the appeal of the screen indirect and mute. 
Yet there is an attraction in‘the films that is irresistible to me 
when I am on the stage toward the end of a run—just as, when 
I am near the finish of a film, the call of the stage commands 
me. 

“Ts it the conflict between the personal pull of the stage and 
the permanent promise of the screen? 

“Some one else will have to answer that question. 

‘“‘How can I choose between them when my nature won’t let 
me—mv choice is: 

“BOTH” 
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Our Foremost Woman Director 


O be a playwright, a scenario writer and the owner of Strongheart would seem to be enough fame for 

one woman. But Jane Murfin is making a bid for even more by becoming a producer and directing 
her own pictures. She has Justin McCloskey as co-director, but she is in charge. This picture was taken 
while she was giving directions to the electrician as to the placing of an arc for better illumination. . 


Vv 
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HEN at a cabaret, a gentle- 
man should always sit side- 
ways at the table with his 
legs crossed, and after each 
number he should stand in his chair and 
applaud. 





Because of the tendency of male eve- 


Etiquette & Fashions 


of the 


Film World 












dressers, is the wearing of low turn- 
over collars with Tuxedo, or dinner, 
jackets. These new collars have 
long points which extend, with a slight 
outward roll, well down on the shirt 
bosom. But the real innovation of this 
neckwear is the tie which accompanies 
it. This latest modish cravat is a very 
narrow bow—a mere bit of black tape— 
whose ends are tucked under the collar 














ning coats to crumple and wrinkle when 
sat upon, it has become quite the fashion 
for gentlemen to take one tail in each 
hand, and to draw them forward simul- 
taneously about the waist when they’re about to be seated. 


When addressing butlers or other menials vou should be 
most careful to avoid any suggestion of equality or familiarity, 
lest you appear to be in sympathy with the lower classes. When 
giving an order always raise the eyebrows haughtily and speak 
over your shoulder. ‘ 


At all social teas—however intimate or informal—the hostess, 
under no circumstances, should personally serve her guests. 
Instead, there should always be three or more butlers officiat- 
ing, adorned with bushy sideburns and attired in the full-dress 
uniform of French generals during the reign of Louis XVI. 


Caps are very much the thing for smart young men and for 
bachelors who lead a gay life. They should be made of heavy, 
thick, fuzzy material resembling lamb’s-down, and should be 
light-colored and preferably checkered. Also, they should be 
cut so that the crown will hang down over the ears and give the 
effect of a Tam o’Shanter or mushroom. The visor should 
extend outward like the eaves of a Japanese pagoda. 


Any doctor who wishes to build up a clientele among the 
Four Hundred should, when paying a professional visit, wear 
a frock coat, gray spats and a high silk hat; and, no matter what 
the malady, he should lift 
the patient’s eyelid and, 
after gazing solemnly under- 
neath, stroke his chin medi- 
tatively. 


When a young, single lady 
enters a drawing-room, she 
should trip in gaily and sit 
down on the arm of a chair 
or on the edge of atable. It 
is also most de rigueur to sit 
with one leg curled under- 
neath the person and to 
swing the other leg back 
and forth. 


The latest fashion, which 
has found great favor with 
gentlemen who desire repu- 
tations asstylish an? snappy 





and completely hidden except for the 
knot. 


When tendered a glass of spirituous liquor by your host, take 
a tentative sip, then hold the glass away and inspect it admir- 
ingly, at the same time winking the eye broadly, smacking the 
lips, and massaging the stomach with a free hand. Then toss 
off the remainder at one gulp. 


Any bachelor desiring to maintain his social eminence should 
have a Japanese valet who never stops rubbing his hands 
together and grinning broadly. 


In the residence of anybody who makes the slightest pretense 
of really being anvbody at all, the telephone instrument should 
be hidden. Only in tenement houses and the homes of the 
most indigent is the telephone uncovered. If you can afford it, 
you should have a special cupboard hollowed out in the draw- 
ing-room wall, with two small inlaid paneled doors which swing 
outward by touching a hidden spring. Still, you may hold your 
head up among your fellows if you only have the ’phone 
enclosed beneath the silken skirt of a large doll attired and 
coiffured like a court favorite in the days of Louis Quatorze. 
But, whatever else you expose in your home, remember that 
under no circumstances must the telephone be visible. 


It is taboo in the best circles for a lady to offer her hand, at 
a formal affair, to anyone who is presented to her. She should 
acknowledge the introduc- 
tion merely by the mere 
suspicion of a mirthless smile 
and the suppressed mum- 
bling of a few unintelligible 
words. If the other person 
is boor enough to hold out 
his hand, she should ignore 
it, and leave it hanging in 
space. 


All foreign diplomats, 
whenvisitingAmerica, 
should wear long cape coats 
turned back over one shoul- 
der, and should stretch a 
broad ribbon diagonally 
across the bosom of their 
evening shirt. 


| CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 } 
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In Mrs. Wallace Reid’s produc- 
tion, “Human Wreckage” 

















As Bibbs, in his latest picture, 
“The Turmoil” 






Very serious, a little wistful, but 
a fine actor—George Hackathorne 


7 


As the appealing cripple in 
“ Merry-Go-Round” 














In the Palmer Photoplay’s “J wdg- 
ment of the Storm” 


A Real “Merton of the Movies” 


With a railroad ticket and an ambition to play with Mary 
Pick ford, George Hackathorne broke into pictures as a 
$3-a-day extra and became one of the screen’s best actors 


EORGE HACKATHORNE was 
born in Pendleton, Oregon, made 
his stage debut as Little Willie in 
‘East Lynne,” became obsessed by 
the idea that he wanted to play in pictures with Mary Pickford, 
and worked as a three-dollar-a-day extra for years before he 
finally achieved his ambition. He’s a real Merton of the Movies. 

That is a thumbnail sketch of George, who is today one of the 
most successful actors on the screen, and one of the best—they 
aren’t necessarily synonymous. He is personally responsible 
for the statement that he was a real Merton, but you never 
would believe it to meet him today. He talks like a New 
Yorker, dresses like an Englishman, and leaves you feeling as if 
you’d just had tea with a character from a William J. Locke 
novel. 

Pendleton, Oregon, is the last stronghold of the Old West. 
It is largely inhabited by citizens any one of whom might be 
mistaken for Bill Hart, Tom Mix, or Hoot Gibson on sight. 
And the Pendleton Round-Up, with real westerners, is the very 
last echo of the great days when the cowboy was the most 
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By Mary Wi inship 


romantic and thrilling character left in 
America. 

If ever I met a gent that didn’t look like 
he came from Pendleton, it’s George Hack- 
athorne, with his slim, youthful figure, and his wistful, appeal- 
ing face, and his deep idealism. Yet there’s a tough fibre of 
perseverance and dogged determination in him, a mental daring 
and ruthlesssness, that carry the story of his western forebears. 

Because, while today George Hackathorne is sought by 
producers everywhere, while his work in ‘Human Wreckage’”’ 
and in ‘‘ Merry-Go-Round” have placed him beyond question 
as the finest character juvenile in pictures, and directors know 
there’s only one man who can play certain parts, things were 
not always thus. 

Far, far from it. 

There was a time when young George Hackathorne, down 
to his last clean collar and his last very thin dime, was pretty 
busy trying to convince anybody that he was a good member of 
a very large mob. 


“T expect,” he said, looking at —_[ conTINUED oN PaGE 111 | 
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It gives the nails a lovely rose brilliance 





MoRE WOMEN : - 
use this liquid polish than all 


others combined 


At last there is a Liquid Polish with all the features you have 
longed for in a nail polish. 






q~ 






So thin a single drop spreads over the whole nail giving a lustrous 
smooth surface. So firm it won’t crack or peel off; water will not mar it, 
and its brilliance lasts a whole week. 

)) The tiny brush holds just enough polish for one nail. It dries almost 
S instantly. There is no bother with a separate polish remover — almost 
enough to account for its popularity alone. 






















No wonder that after such a short time more women are already using 
Cutex Liquid Polish than all other liquid polishes combined. Try it at the 
end of your very next Cutex manicure. And when you are ready for a 
fresh manicure just take off the old polish with a drop of fresh polish, 
wiped off immediately before it dries. 


You can get Cutex Liquid Polish at drug or department stores in the 





ae United States and Canada for only 35c, and at chemists’ shops in England. 

: like And it is in two of the complete Cutex manicure sets. Sets are 60c, $1.00, 

lack- $1.50 and $3.00. 

peal- 

re of 

ring THE COMPLETE MANICURE MAIL THiS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 
ears. 

“es Send 12c for Introductory Set NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. Q-7 

age” First shape the nails with the Cutex emery board. Then 114 West 17th Street, New York 

stion soften the cuticle and remove all the dead skin with Cutex I enclose 12¢ in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set in- 
: Cuticle Remover and a Cutex orange stick. Then comes cluding a trial size of the new Cutex Liquid Polish. 
cnOW & & q 

were Cutex Liquid Polish or the new Powder Polish. Between 


manicures keep the nails smooth and healthy with a little 











Cuticle Cream (Comfort). Name — a 
own Send the coupon at right with 12c today for the special _——s ee ee ae a 
etty Introductory Set containing trial sizes of all these things. (or P. O. box) 





er of If vou live in Canada, address Northam Warren, Dept. Q-7, 


200 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








Dr. Lee De Forest, who has made 
talking pictures a reality 





Dr. Lee De Forest has 
at last succeeded in 
synchronizing the 
action with sound 









ND now the motion pictures 
really talk. It has been al- 
most twenty years since 
Thomas A. Edison first tried 

to accomplish this, but it has re- 

mained for Dr. Lee De Forest to 
bring the “talkies” to their present 
stage of advancement. 

Mr. Edison’s first attempt was 
made by the simple process of play- 
ing stock cylinder records on a phono- 
graph and having the actors sing, or 
pretend to sing, with the record, while 
the camera photographed the lip 
movement. By this method syn- 
chronization was impossible. Some- 
times the singer would be so far ahead 
or behind the record that the result 
was laughable. 

Edison knew this would never do, 
so he finally invented the “kineto- 

) / 4 

phone.” Again he used the phono- 
graph, but he obtained better results 
by making the phonograph record at 
the same time as the motion picture 
negative. This gave perfect syn- 
chronization in the taking of the 
pictures, but two operators were 
needed for the projection—one for 
the film in the booth and the other, 
back stage, to run the phonograph. 

Sometimes the results were good. 





tried. 
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More often they were not. But, nevertheless, these pictures 
had quite a vogue and drew great audiences all over the 
country. Edison was not satisfied, but he never was able to 
get perfect synchronization, nor was any of a dozen others who 


About this time Lee De Forest, then a young electrical engi- 
neer in the West, was experimenting with wireless, or radio, 
as it is now called. Out of this came-the ‘“‘audion,”’ which is 
now a part of every radio set and which makes broadcasting 











A section of the Phonofilm 
with the action and voice photo- 
graphed together. The sound 
reproduction is contained in 
the parallel lines, which may 


be seen at the left of the film 


voice become “* 
picked up by 
waves again. 


the amplifier, from which they are carried from the projection 





This is what the Phonofilm does. The picture is 


projected in the usual manner. The light waves 
which record the sound on the margin of the film 


pass through a photo-electric cell which converts 


-them into sound waves. Wires carry these sound 


waves to the amplifier—or loud speaker—and the 
sound comes to the screen in exact synchronization 


with the action 


and receiving possible. Three years ago De 
Forest became interested in motion pictures 
and began his experiments to make them talk. 
He realized that synchronization and audibility 
were essential. After three years he has worked 
out his ‘‘Phonofilm.”” He has synchronized the 
picture and the voice by photographing the 
sound on the same strip of film with the action 
and at the same time. Instead of the voice 
being phonographed, it is radioed from the 
speaker’s lips, by sound waves, to the camera. 
There these sound waves are converted into 
light waves and photographed on the left side 
of the film. 

All of this is accomplished with any standard 
motion picture camera, to which has been added 
an attachment for photographing sound. ; 

The negative thus produced is developed in 
the usual manner and prints made exactly simi- 
lar to the prints of any other motion picture. 

In projecting the De Forest Phonofilms, an 
inexpensive attachment is necessary, which fits 
on any standard projection machine. In this 
attachment is a tiny incandescent lamp. As 
the film passes this light, the lines made by the 
flickers’’ or light waves. ‘These light waves are 
infinitesimal wires and converted into sound 
Other larger wires take the sound waves into 


room by ordinary wires back-stage, amplified again, and thrown 


scenic. 


on the screen in precise synchronization with the action of the 


“But what if the print should break?” 


That is one of the first questions [CONTINUED ON PAGE 134] 
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Parching sunshine, driving rain, 
the mishaps of many porch parties! 
The sturdy and colorful Congoleum 
Rug withstands them all. 


For cottage, bungalow or camp— 
indoors or out —there’s no other 
floor-covering so practical, so at- 
tractive and so economical as these 
popular modern rugs. 


Their smooth, firm surface and 
staunch, durable base are absolutely 
waterproof and sanitary. Dirt, 
grease and spilled things can be 
whisked away with just a few easy 
strokes of a damp mop. 


Congoleum Rugs hug the floor 
without fastening of any kind. 


An interesting booklet by 


Anne Pierce, entitled 


“Beautify Your Home With 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs,” 


shows all the patterns. Write 
for your free copy today. 





GOLD 
SEAL 


(oncoLe™ 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Always Look 
for the Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal shown above 
is pasted on the face of 
every genuine guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
and on every few yards 
of guaranteed Gold - Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


Don’t fail to look for it! 






" For the summer porch, too ~ 
Congoleum Kugs are a real joy ! 


Among the many artistic designs 


are dainty floral effects, fascinating 
Oriental motifs, neat tiles and 
mosaics—patterns appropriate for 
every room in the house. 


6 ft.x9ft. 8900 9ft.x 9 ft. 13.50 


714 ft.x 9 fe. 11.25 9 fr. x 10% fr. 15.75 
9 ft. x 12 ft. $18.00 


The patterns illustrated are made only inthe fivelarge sizes. The 
smaller rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 


Wh.x3fe $.60 3 fr. x44 fe. $1.95 
3 fex-S fe: 1.40 Jie 6 fe 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and 
west of the Mississippi are higher 


than those quoted. 
CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 


New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 


Gold Seal 































“Your future is your own making” 


How a simple rule of daily care is bringing freshness, 


charm, and prolonging youthful appearance for millions 


PARKLE and life, admiration and ro- 

mance! —these every woman wishes 
most to come true. But merely wishing 
will not bring them. You must help nature 
to attain them. A skin fresh, buoyant and 
alluring—you can have it if you try! 


Begin today by giving your skin the care 
it needs. If you are in your teens, develop 
the sweetness of your’ youth. If you’ve 
passed the danger line of 25, it is urgent 
to supply your skin with the elements the 
years are striving to take away. 


The secret is simple. Not costly beauty 
treatments, just the daily use of palm and 
olive oils as embodied in Palmolive. 


Never let a single day pass without 
doing this. See what one week 
alone will do! 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Note carefully the name and 
wrapper. Palmolive Soap 


is never sold unwrapped. 


both washing and rinsing. Apply a touch 
of cold cream —that is all. Do this regu- 
larly, and particularly in the evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty 
treatment 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since 
the days of Cleopatra have found beauty 
and charm. 

No medicaments are necessary. Just re- 
move the day’s accumulations of dirt and 
oil and perspiration, cleanse the pores, and 
Nature will be kind to you. Your skin will 
be of fine texture. Your color will be good. 
Wrinkles will not be your problem as the 
years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or represented as of palm and olive 
oils, is the same as Palmolive. Palmolive is 
a skin emollient in soap form. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 


The Palmolive Co. (Del. Corp.) 
360 North Michigan 







Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 2433 





Palm and olive 
otls—nothing else 
—-give nature's 
green color to 


Palmolive Soap. 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25c quality 
for only 


10° 









































Polas, 


Barbaras 


é? Glorias 
by the 
Thousands 


By Helen Taggart 


N London there are ten thousand Gloria Swansons. 
In Gothenberg, Anna Q. Nilssons compose half the 
feminine population. 
Berlin’s dernier cri is the Pola Negri tricorn, or the in- 
sinuating Negri smile. 

Sydney boasts five hundred Sylvia Breamers. 

Italy has been divided into the camps of Valentinos and 
Montanas. 

Paris has twelve and a half thousand Gloria Swansons. 

And from Tahiti to Helsingfors, every little girl-show has a 
Mae Murray all its own. 

The American picture star has replaced the Viennese light 
opera prima donna of the nineties as the world’s creator of 
fashions and standard of charms. 

There are potential Mary Pickfords in every village where 
there is a picture-show. Since ‘‘East is West,’’ Constance 
Talmadge has become the China flappers’ glorified type. 
Rosita has revealed a new enchantress to Spain. 

And the secret of the American movie stars’ lead of inter- 
national womanhood is unchallengeable supremacy. These are 
not the ravings of a nationalist fan. It is the sage decision of 
an eminent psychological novelist, Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 

It is an axiom that nobody understands women as well as a 
great novelist. And it is a cinch that no man can claim to 
understand them better. Senor Ibanez has been closely (and 
profitably) identified with Hollywood in the filming of his 
‘‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” ‘“‘ Blood and Sand,” 
and ‘‘ Enemies of Women,” and he was here to tell the world that, 
what Germany was to surgery, what Ireland is to inspired 
belligerency, and what Brazil is to nuts, Hollywood is to the 
ladies. 

“Your stars lead, others follow,”’ Senor Ibanez had said, tearing 
himself away from the significant refreshment of quartered 
apples to make this analysis of the modern Eve. ‘‘The in- 
fluence of the American movie actress extends beyond her own 
country, where it is understood and taken for granted, to every 
foreign land where pictures are shown. Europe has no movie 
actress to compare with yours. One or two? Perhaps. But only 
for their own countries. Hollywood stars are for the World. 


Styles, coiffures and 
manners 
of American stars 
copied by girls 
of the world, says 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


“And apart from the beauty, the charm, the personality of 
the actresses, some of their importance lies in that they are so 
typical. You have a Mary Pickford for one réle, a Gloria Swanson 
for another, a Mae Murray for the vivacious girl, a Pola Negri 
for the intense one, a Barbara La Marr for the super-civilized, 
artificial beauty, a Nita Naldi for the play which requires a 
temptress. Each type becomes specialized, so standardized it 
is strengthened. It becomes an authentic example. 

“And all over the world, women observe their own type on 
the screen and, both consciously and unwittingly, imitate the 
actress who represents it. I have seen in Paris at one time 
every girl wearing her hair so, like Pearl White.”” The Spaniard 
made a grotesque gesture toward his important head to illus- 
trate the valiant serial heroine’s ‘“‘set’’ coiffure. 

“And,” he continued, with an impressive sweep of his hand, 
“it is not only the young shop girl or stenographer who 
practices this imitation. The foreign players themselves do it. 
They call themselves ‘the French Jackie Coogan,’ ‘the Italian 
Mary Pickford,’ ‘the Danish Norma Talmadge.’ And they are 
proud when they are described that way. It is the dream cf 
every European actress to come to Hollywood and develop into 
an American favorite.” 

Senor Ibanez’ Spanish eloquence here made impressive that it 
wasn’t only the foreign exchange which made the position of 
the picture pet so enviable. The success of his own films had 
given him some opportunity to study that. But he explained 
the flattering lead of the Hollywood actresses more from the 
slant of popularity than wealth. They are the darlings of the 
world. They may not be the greatest actresses. But there is 
no denying the assertion that Farina has a more appealing 
screen personality than even the irresistible Ethel Barrymore. 

And with Farina here reoccurs the inevitable consideration of 
lure. The stimulation of positive attraction is a necessary 
prelude to popularity. The most interesting story could be 
ruined by an unappealing, unattractive heroine. And it is the 
excited interest in following the story which pays at the box 
office. 

‘“‘The movie is the picturized version of the novel,” said the 
novelist. ‘It gives the same [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 134] 
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She Loves the Cows 
and Chickens 


“Pr"HIS is the life,” says Anna Q. Nilsson on her farm, ten 

miles from Hollywood, where she gives the horse a per- 
manent wave, does close-ups with the cow and feeds the 
poultry by hand. Husband John Gunnerson seems to devote 
his time to horse training. 


N. B.—The original ‘“‘Anna Q. Bob” is getting curly. 
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“4 
The young bride waved 
her handkerchief as the 
car drew away from the 
host of well-wishing 
friends. 

“Stop waving, dar- 
ling,”’ said the happiest 
man in the world, “I 
want to look at you- 
you never seemed so bean- 
tiful as you do right 
¢ : AMS. 3 , m now!?? 
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Did Nature fail to put 
roses in your cheeks? 


By MMe. JEANNETTE 
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THE first time a girl looks into her 
mirror with the conscious desire to 
see what nature has done for her skin, 
she is aware of her coloring! If there 
are roses in your cheeks there is added 


charm to the reflection. If you have. 


no color, you will wisely decide to 
put it there! 

Rouge, properly used, is recognized 
today as one of the important essen- 
tials to the toilette. 


When you select your rouge 


Pompeian Bloom is a pure, harmless 
rouge that beautifies with its remark- 
ably natural tone of color. It comes in 
compact form, and is made in the four 
shades essential to the various types 
of American women. 

It is as important to select the right 
tone of rouge as it is to select the 
right shade of powder. 

The following general directions 
will be of assistance: 

The medium tone of Pompeian 
Bloom can, and should, be used by 
the majority of women in America. 
This is a lovely natural rose shade 
most frequently found in the skin of 
women who are not extreme types. 
Generally used with Naturelle shade 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


The /ight tone of Pompeian Bloom 


is the clear, definite pink found most 
frequently in the coloring of very 
fair-haired women. This tone of rouge 
may go with the Naturelle, the Flesh, 
po occasionally with the White 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

The dark tone of Pompeian Bloom 
is for the warm, dark skin typical of 
the beauties of Spain or Italy. It is 
most often effective with the Rachel 
shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder, 
also with Naturelle shade. 

The orange tint gives exactly the 
coloring essential to women who 
have red or bronze tones in their hair, 
for most frequently these tones are 
repeated in the skin. This rouge has 
been used almost exclusively by 
women if they live much out-of-doors. 

It combines with Naturelle 
Pompeian Beauty Powder, but also 
looks well with Rachel when the skin 
is olive in tone, and with White 
Pompeian Beauty Powder if the skin 
is very white. 

Note—Do not try bizarre effects 
with your rouge. Make it look natural, 
use it discreetly, and use too little 
rather than too much. 

V 
“Don’t Envy Beauty —Use Pompetan”’ 
BLOOM (the rouge) 60c per box 
In Canada 65¢ 





Get 1924 Pompeian Panel and Four Samples for Ten Cents 


The newest Pompeian art panel, ““Honeymooning in the Alps,’ done in 
pastel by a famous artist and reproduced in rich colors. Size 28x7'2 in. 
For 10 cents we will send you all of these: The 1924 Beauty Panel and 
samples of Day Cream, Beauty Powder, Bloom(rouge), and Night Cream. 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Made in Canada’ 


OMpelars 
BLOOM (e rmge) 















When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


You Needn’t Fear 
the Summer Sun 


It is a very unwise woman who 
actually courts the rays of the mid- 
summer sun, for it has a searing 
effect that may prove seriously in- 
jurious to her skin. But, with care, 
you should be able to get out-of- 
doors all you want to without 
sacrificing the loveliness of your 
complexion. 





The enemies of the skin that are 
active at this time are—the direct 
rays of the sun between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., and the re- 
flected rays of sunlight from water. 
These rays seem to concentrate all 
the scorching power of the sum- 
mer sun and visit its heat unspar- 
ingly; then, the wind is hot and 
drying —even if it is an apparently 
calm day, dry air will be rushed 
over your skin when you are 
riding. And all these things tend 
to dry—yes, to shrivel your skin 


A panacea for these summer 
dangers is the generous and con- 
sistent use of Pompeian Night 
Cream. The minute you come into 
the house, if your skin feels the 
least bit scorched, you should use 
Pompeian Night Cream. Apply ic 
over the sunburned or wind- 
burned parts—its cool, white soft- 
ness will be as soothing as fresh 
water to a parched throat. 
Pompeian Night Cream contains 
oils that are healing and softening 
to a burned skin. If the burn is 
severe it is well to lay clean strips 
of gauze or cotton covered with 
Pompeian Night Cream over the 
burned parts till much of the feel- 
ing of heat has disappeared. Al- 
ways keep your jar of Pompeian 
Night Cream ina convenient place. 


All during the summer your 
Pompeian Night Cream will be 
“the best friend of your skin” if 
you will use it for cleansing, soft- 
ening, healing. And, fora dry skin, 
it is the best possible powder base. 


Mone foonnitts 
(a 


\ Specialiste en Beauté 
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TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 





POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose toc (dime preferred) for 
1924 Pompeian Art Panel, “Honeymocning inthe 
Alps,” and the four samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address 





City __ State____ 





What shade of face powder wanted? 





























By Ivan St. Johns 


OME of the shrewdest minds in the motion picture busi- 
ness have tried it and failed. 

And there are still others who haven’t had a chance to 
try who think they might get away with it. 

But it remained for a youth of twenty to fool Mary Pickford 
and get away with it. In so doing he won his spurs in the 
motion picture industry. 

The boy who fooled Mary Pickford—made her believe he 
was a young Italian actor born in Naples who could speak but 
broken English—is Eddie Phillips, who recently played the 
juvenile lead in the picturization of ‘“‘Cape Cod Folks.” By 
his deception he won the juvenile lead in Miss Pickford’s “‘ The 
Love Light.’’ This was three years ago. 

Phillips is a Philadelphia boy who, while a freshman at the 
University of Pennsylvania, decided he would rather be an 
actor than a civil engineer. At the end of the first semester 
he sold his books and boarded a train for New York to seek 
fame and fortune. Eddie’s total bankroll at the time was 
$27.50. Ina very short time he was penniless and hungry. 

Then came his big chance. Through an acquaintance, he 
learned that Mary Pickford, who was in New York at the 
time, wanted a young Italian actor for the juvenile lead in 
“The Love Light.” Phillips is tall, slender and dark—almost 
swarthy of complexion, with large brown eyes of the true 
Latin type. With the aid of an Italian boy, Eddie started to 
transform himself into an Italian. He practiced his tutor’s 
broken English until he was almost letter-imperfect. 

Phillips didn’t dare wait longer for fear some real Italian 
would snap up the part. With an Italian paper sticking out of 
his coat pocket and an accent so strong it was almost unin- 
telligible, he presented himself as a young actor, born in 
Naples. After a few questions, evidently satisfactorily an- 
swered, Miss Pickford engaged him. 

The trip to California was almost over betore Miss Pickford 
found him out. The star decided it was such a good joke and 
such a clever piece of acting that she would trust Phillips with 
the part anyhow. 
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Boy Who 
Fooled 
Mary 
Pickford 








Eddie Phillips 
imitated an Italian 
so weil 
he won a role in 


“The Love Light” 



















Mary Pickford and Eddie Phillips in “ The Love Light” 
and (above) Mr. Phillips as an Italian boy 











The reading of this 
page will teach you 
the care of your 
gums and may pre- 
vent your tooth- 
brush from ever 
“showing pink.” 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING 


Soft food robs the 


yfums of stimulation. 





Do we kill our teeth 


and gums by kindness? 


]‘ THE TROUBLE with our teeth 
and gums that we are too kind to 
them? Yes, if you think it is kind- 
ness to save them from work. 

But it really isnt kindness. To 
remain firm and healthy, gums need 
stimulation and agood rousing circu- 
lation of the blood within their walls. 

Given that, you can laugh at pyor- 
rhea. You can be free of all those 
tooth troubles which have their ori- 
gin in flabby and congested gums. 


How soft food causes 
“pink toothbrush” 


Most of the trouble starts with the 
food we eat. It is soft; it does not 
stimulate the gums as it should. 
Often we eat too quickly, again de- 
priving gums of stimulation. Our 
gums grow soft and flabby. “Pink 
toothbrush” appears—the forerun- 


A trial tube, enough to last 
you for ten days, will be 
sent gladly if you will for- 
ward coupon below. 
—-—. 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers 


of Sa! Hepatica 





ner of those troubles of the gums 
which are increasing at such an 
alarming rate. 

With this condition to face, it is 
not remarkable that people are com- 
ing to understand that ordinary 


SECTION 


Hasty eating cheats 
the gums of exercise. 















methods of cleaning or scouring are 
inadequate. Properly to care foryour 
teeth, you must also care for your 
gums. You need a preparation that 
stimulates the gums as well as one 
that cleans your teeth. 


How Ipana helps the health of your gums 


For this reason, thousands of prac- 
titioners now use Ipana in their 
practice. In fact, to professional rec- 
ommendations the first success of 
Ipana can be traced. 

Many dentists, in the treatment 
of soft and tender gums, recom- 
mend a massage of the gums with 
Ipana afler the ordinary brushing 
with Ipana. For Ipana contains 
ziratol, a valuable hemostatic and 
antiseptic, used throughout the 
country by the profession, to allay 
the bleeding of the wound after 














Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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extraction. Because of its presence, 
Ipana has a definite virtue in the 
healing of bleeding or tender gums, 
and in keeping healthy gums hard 
and firm. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have 
a tendency to bleed, go to the drug; 
store today and buy your first tube of 
Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it, you cannot fail to note the improve- 
ment. And you will be delighted with 
its fine, grit-free consistency, its deli- 
cious flavor and its clean taste. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. I-7 
42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana Tootn 
Paste without charge or obligation on my part. 
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or a Second Dance? 


M ODERN men are pleased to see women returning to the healthy, active, 
outdoor life and the freedom from stuffy and hobbling fashions in 
dress which characterized the women of ancient Greece, and has been admired 
for centuries. 
























The girl who refuses to dress in the fashion of the hour—in filmy, sleeveless 
gowns or the sheerest of waists—or who fails to rid herself of the disfigurement 
of under-arm hair; the girl who sits inert and lifeless, with arms fettered to her 
sides, rarely meets with masculine favor. She is thought lifeless and behind the times. 


Many women have.hesitated to use a razor, believing it unwomanly and risky, 
and justly so. But Neet makes the removal of unwanted hair a thoroughly fem- 
inine and dainty process. After an application of this fragrant velvety cream you 
simply rinse the hair away. If Neet is not available at your favorite toilet counter 
use the coupon below. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


liness of your skin, let us hear from you. 
Neet must absolutely please you in every 
way or you can remail the package to usand 
we will refund your purchase price plus the 
postage it costs you to return itto us. If you 
are unable to find Neet at your favorite drug 
or department store, use the coupon below. 


It costs you nothing unless you are perfect- 
ly satisfied. You are invited to test Neet on 
our absolute guarantee of entire satisfaction 
or refund. Go to any drug or department 
store—purchase the generous package for 
only 50c. Apply it according to the sim- 
ple directions enclosed. If, after using Neet, 
youare not thrilled by the soft, hair-free love- 


Nurses and Physicians: 

The sterile, antiseptic, hair-dissolv- Galeton, & 
ah, fees ses are so highly developed 
in Neet thatitisin favor with many 
of the profession for depilating in 
preparation for obstetrical and sur- 
gical work. 


A liberal trial tube with complete 
instructions for use will be mailed 
free to any physician or registered 
nurse requesting it. 


Highly magnified cross-section of 
New hair grows in 


skin and hairs. 


the bulb-like root (papilla). 








Injury 


to thé papilla from pulling out hairs 
frequently causes two or three hairs 
to grow in place of one. 








Marqueste after 
the myth of Pygmalion and the 
statue, said by the Greeks to 
have come to life because of 
Pygmalion’s great love of her. 








VNU 


This shows the stubs of 
hair left after shaving 
with a razor. Note the 
blunt_ ends. Shavin, 
stimulates a harsher an 
quicker growth. 


This shows how Neet dis- 
solves the hair below the 
surface of the skin, and 
leaves the projecting end 
finely tapered. Growth 
is slower and finer, none 
of the discomfort of 
shaving. 













Neet 


Removes hair easily 











HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO, 
610 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I am unable to get Neet from my dealer, 
so I am enclosing 50c for a tube of Neet, 


prepaid by mail. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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QUESTIONS anv ANSWERS 


H. R. H., Aurora, Itt.—For a way to dis- 
tinguish Tom Moore from his brother, Owen, 
you might write and ask one of them to dye his 
hair or something. Personally, we don’t have 
much trouble. Why don’t the producers 
pursue Maurice (Lefty) Flynn? Perhaps they 
haven’t noticed that he is “a little John Barry- 
more’s type.” He is thirty-one years old and 
was divorced a few weeks ago. Played in “The 
Uninvited Guest” and “The Code of the Sea.” 
Huntley Gordon is about thirty-three. He is 
six feet tall and is not married. Among his 
pictures are “The Enemy Sex,” “True as 
Steel” and “ Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife.” 


B. V. D., St. CATHARINES, CANADA. — 
Barbara La Marr really bobbed her hair. 
Someone told her that the ‘‘horse and buggy” 
coiffure didn’t match her Rolls-Royce style, so 
off itcame. Pola Negri is twenty-seven, as are 
Natacha Rambova Valentino and Joseph 
Schildkraut. The latter is happily married to 
Elsie Bartlett. 


A. S. Kinc, SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—You ask 
why Theodore Kosloff, ‘the most artistic man 
you have ever seen,” is not seen more often in 
the movies? M. Kosloff undoubtedly suffers 
from the embarrassment of riches, having as 
great a talent for dancing as for acting. He is, 
as you probably know, one of the country’s 
leading dancing teachers. However, you will 
see him in “‘ Triumph.” 


T. L. K., CepAR Raprips, Iowa.—Indeed 
Bee Daniels has not retired from the screen. 
Right now she is making idol-worshippers of 
most of New York’s citizenry, having taken up 
her temporary abode there while making 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” with Rodolph Valen- 
tino, and “The Unguarded Woman”’ at the 
Lasky Studio, Long Island City, N. Y. She 
was born in Dallas, Texas, January 14, 1901. 


Mitprep, New York, N. Y.—“Admire 
Kenneth Harlan—on the screen.” <A cagey 
young person you are, Mildred, to add that 
qualifying phrase. But you come back and 
remark that “he is the most charming young 
man you have ever seen,” and that you “see all 
his pictures three times.” That’s popularity, 





OU do not have to be a subscriber to 

PuotropLtay MaGaAzine to have ques- 
tions answered in this Department. It 
is only necessary that you avoid ques- 
tions that would call for unduly long 
answers, such as synopses of plays or 
casts. These, together with addresses 
of players, require a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. A complete list of 
studio addresses is printed elsewhere in 
the magazine every month. Do not ask 
questions touching on religion, scenario 
writing, or studio employment. Write 
on only one side of the paper. Sign your 
full name and address; only initials will 
be published, if requested. Write to 
Questions and Answers, PHoToPLAY 
MaGAzineE, 221 West 57th St., New 
York City. 











Mildred. His age is twenty-nine years. He is 
six feet tall, and weighs one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds. He makes personal ap- 
pearances with the screen version of ‘The 
Virginian.” The general impression for 
several months is that he is engaged to Marie 
Prevost. 


FRANK BrAum, BALTIMORE, Mp.—We want 
to be a little pal, Frank, but the addresses of 
fifty-five actors! It would be simpler to send 
you a motion picture directory. See the an- 
nouncement at the head of this department. 


JosepuINnE C., OAKLAND, CAL.— Harrison 
Ford your old love, is he? You know the song, 
“Old loves are the fairest, old friendship; the 
rarest’? Anyway, Harrison is not married and 
he has slick brown hair and soulful brown eyes 
and you will see him soon in support of Marion 
Davies in “Janice Meredith.” I guess that’s 
handing you a bright little portion of news, 
isn’t it? 


Miss MERCEDES, SAN FRANcIsco, CAL.— 
Norma Talmadge is twenty-seven and weighs 
about a hundred and ten pounds. Anita 


Stewart has not retired from the screen. Her 
latest picture is “The Great White Way” She 
will start work on another picture soon. 


C. W. M., NEw York, N. Y.—Neil Hamil- 
ton is married. His age is twenty-four years. 
Charles Mack has been making personal ap- 
pearances with “America.” 


C. J. K., La Harpe, KAN.—Reginald Denny 
is married. While I write this he is at work on 
a production of “‘The Missourian.” His age is 
thirty-two. Jack Mulhall is a benedict. 


SUNSHINE SPECIAL, Houston, TEx. — You 
have missed some of Norman Kerry’s pictures. 
He is almost continuously busy at the studios. 
Two of his recent appearances were in 
“Cytherea” and “Between Friends.” Mr. 
Kerry is twenty-nine. He is not married. 


ETHEL, BuTLER, N. J —Charmed to be of 
service. Webster Campbell is the leading man 
in “The Pleasure Seekers.”” Tom Moore plays 
on both stage and screen. He was in the play 
“Thieves in Clover,” which closed recently, 
and his last appearance for the screen was with 
Gloria Swanson in ‘‘Manhandled.” Yes, 
Corinne Griffith has married again. 


SEVENTEEN, Cuicaco, Itt.—Ramon No- 
varro was born in Durango, Mexico, in 1889. 
His height is five feet ten inches; his weight, one 
hundred and sixty pounds. His hair and eyes 
are black. He completed ‘The Arab” in 
Algiers in February. The picture that follows 
is ‘The Red Lily.”’ Cullen Landis is the only 
southern gentleman who does not answer when 
you say “‘Colonel.”’ His dimensions are five 
feet six inches, and one hundred and thirty 
pounds. Slim. His latest picture is “‘The 
Fighting Coward.” It was Andree Lafayette © 
who played the title réle in “ Trilby.” 


M. K., Cuicaco, Irzt.—Roscoe Arbuckle is 
assistant director for Buster Keaton. 


Harry, GRAssE Pornt, Micnu.—You lose, 
Harry. Your mother wins. Gloria Swanson 
has bobbed hair. Haven’t you seen the Gloria 
Swanson bob? 
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A. M., Yorx, Pa.—Better write Viola Dana 
for the name of the man who planned the home 
in Beverly Hills, of which PHotopitay pub- 
lished the pictures you admire. I do not know 
the architect’s name. 


Peccy, MitFrorp, Conn.—I thank you for 
the way you ended your letter, Peggy. Your 
admired Leatrice Joy is twenty-seven. She is 
the wife of John Gilbert. Her birthplace is 
New Orleans. Her latest picture is “Triumph.” 


Roy, VAN Nuys, Cat.—It is the C. C. Burr 
Co. with which Constance Binney is associ- 
ated. She has been playing in the musical 
comedy, “The Sweet Little Devil,” in New 
York. Miss Binney is not married. 


Dorotuy, TREVILLIAN, VA.—Of course I 
will be nice and kind enough to tell you what 
you want to know. It was Mary Pickford who 
was chosen as the most beautiful of the sixty 
actresses whose pictures were published in the 
January number of PHoTopLay MAGAZINE. 


Mickey, Curcaco, Itt.—Nay, Michael, 
Barbara La Marr has not had ten husbands. 
Subtract seven from that sum. Her age is 
twenty-eight, since you must know. 


Mrs. H. B., EryriA, On10.—To settle a row 
among six people or more, I take the stand and 
give my solemn testimony that William Hart’s 
official age is forty-nine years. 


V. Recs, NEw HAveEN, Conn. — Marion 
Davies and Mildred Davis are not sisters. No 
relation. Marion Davies’ next production will 
be “Janice Meredith.” 


ALBERTA, LOUISVILLE, Ky.— The young 
man whom you characterize as “‘the best look- 
ing of actors and certainly adorable,” has just 
reached his majority. He can vote. Richard 
Barthelmess married Mary Hay, star of 
“Mary Jane McKane.” They have a little 
daughter who was born last summer. 


built, that in dinner clothes he is as deceptive 
as a man could well be. Nothing of Bob Fitz- 
simmons’ long, powerful arms, or Jeffries’ hulk 
about Dempsey 

Why, a man might tackle him on the street 
without a qualm. 

I was thinking that when I happened to look 
at his hands. I have never seen such hands in 
my life. I had a sinking sensation as I imag- 
ined one doubled, crashing forward, like a 
giant battering ram, with one of those strange, 
fighting brains behind it. And slowly, a sense 
of his great power and his great bodily control 
came over me. 

As I said before, it caught me off my feet, 
this strange, negative, likable personality. I 
took the count several times as I sat watching 
him, wondering what on earth I’d better say 
first. But his mildly patient and pleading gaze 
finally made me clutch at my professional 
poise. After all he wasn’t under a microscope 
for dissection. 

“Do you like acting?” I asked him. 

He smiled at that, and he has a nice, slow 
Loyish smile that has much charm in it. “TI 
can’t say I’ve ever tried any of it,” he said, 
quietly, “I can’t act, you know. I wouldn’t 
pretend I could. I’m doing my best to do just 
like they tell me, and I guess I’m getting by.” 
He paused, diffidently, though most of the time 
he talks with surprising ease and naturalness. 
He makes no pretenses and therefore he is 
never embarrassed. His self-possession is ex- 
traordinary. “TI tell you one thing, though. 
The first time I saw myself on the screen, I like 
to went out and cut my head off. That’s a 
terrible experience for a man like me. I 
haven't looked in a mirror since.” 
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A. B., Trixmap,-CoLto.—Baby Peggy’s 
latest picture is ‘‘Helen’s Babies.”’ Harrison 
Ford’s coloring is brunette, brown hair and 
eyes. He has not married since being divorced 
from Beatrice Prentice. 


SPHINX, Summit, N. J.—You misspelled it. 
Thomas Meighan is forty-five and looks 
twenty-eight. I saw him yesterday. His smile 
won an entire business office, including the 
Nubian who commands the elevator’s activi- 
ties. Said the Nubian: ‘‘I knowed him by his 
smile.” Yes, I will repeat Richard Dix’s oft 
given age, as you say, “for you.”’ Twenty- 
nine. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., is thirteen years 
old. Your “stunning man, Antonio Moreno’s,” 
last picture was ‘‘Tiger Love.” 


C. W., WAKEFIELD, MAss.—Bebe Daniels’ 
age is twenty-three. Her last picture was “The 
Unguarded Woman.” 


G. K. S., Attica, N. Y.—With speed, I 
obey. Jobyna Ralston was born in Tennessee 
nineteen years ago. She attended dramatic 
school in New York for a year. Appeared in 
the musical comedy “Two Little Girls in 
Blue.” 


M. F. B., Cutcaco, Itt.—Rodolph Valen- 
tino has been making the picture ‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” He will star in the title rdle. 
To secure copies of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
which contained pictures of Mr. Valentino, 
preceding 1923, write to the office of this mag- 
azine, 750 North-Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Send a quarter for each copy. Ask for Sep- 
tember, 1921, November, 1921, January, 1922, 
April, 1922, May, 1922, June, 1922, July, 1922 
(cover), September, 1922. 


ConnliE, FREEPORT, Lonc IsLanp, N. Y.— 
Don’t worry about James Kirkwood, Connie. 
He is as hard at work at the Thomas H. Ince 
Studio. Anyway, he has recovered from his 
illness. May McAvoy’s age is twenty-two. 
Lila Lee’s (Mrs. James Kirkwood), twenty-one. 


Meet the Champ 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 ] 


“Don’t let that worry you,” I said, “every- 
body feels that way the first time.” 

Naively, he brightened. “I’m glad to hear 
that,” he said, “for it was a shock. I guess 
they'll make good pictures in spite of me. They 
got Gerald Beaumont to write ’em, and he’s a 
swell writer. There’s a funny thing about that. 
Beaumont refereed the first fight I ever fought 
in California. He didn’t know who I was—no- 
body did—and I didn’t know him, but when 
we got to talking, it came out. He’s an old 
friend of mine now. 

“T’ve got a lot of my pals out here. I feel 
easier. Chuck Reisner is playing the villain 
and I’ve known Chuck all my life. I feel as 
comfortable as an old shoe, with Chuck. And 
he slips it to me quiet when I’m in wrong.” 

“How'd you happen to go into pictures.” 

“T didn’t. I never had no such idea. One 
day I get a telephone from Universal studio, 
and they say Jack Kearns, my manager, has 
signed a contract for me to make pictures and 
I better come out. I said ‘All right.’ I went 
and when they showed me the contracts and 
the salary I thought they was reading box car 
numbers or something. But I said ‘ All right, 
when do I go to work?’ They said now. And 
in half an hour, I was making a picture. That’s 
fairenough. There’s some awful funny gags in 
this picture I laugh myself. It’s just after I 
won the championship, and some guy that’s 
pretending he’s for me is framing on me witha 
girl. Really, this is the second picture, but 
we’re making it first so I’ll get used to it and 
the first one will be good. I hope I’ll do all 
right. I like to please folks.” 

I told him I greatly admired his Firpo fight, 
because although he was champion and could 


J.G.C., AuBuRN, Me.—Settle an argument? 
Watch me. Viola Dana and Shirley Mason are 
not twins. But they’re sisters. The family 
name is Flugrath. 


NorMAN Kerry’s ADMIRER, NAPA, CALIF.— 
You admire two handsome actors equally but 
hasten to tell me that you are not fickle. You 
know better than I do, whether your heart is 
divided, Girl of Napa. Norman Kerry’s age 


is twenty-eight. He is not married. Richard 
Dix is in his twenty-ninth year. As to his 


matrimonial state, he is not. 


A. M., Grass VALLEY, CAL.—Francis X. 
Bushman will appear in the réle of Messala, in 
the Goldwyn Production, ‘‘Ben Hur.” Frank 
Mayo’s age is thirty-eight. 


M. N. (A “LEAtTRICE LOVER’’), CHICAGO, 
Trt.—The lady of your homage, Leatrice Joy, 
has black hair and brown eyes. Her height 
is five feet, three inches. She was married to 
Jack Gilbert in April, 1922. 


THe Grrr Wuo Likes ELAmeg HAMMER- 


STEIN, Detroit, Micu.—Elaine Hammer- 
stein sent you her photograph inscribed 


“Yours most sincerely” and everyone to whom 
you have shown it “has fallen in love with her 
sweet face.” You are sure that if they saw her 
in the movies they would be enchanted by 
“her equally sweet manners.” You are a 
strong pleader, Miss Detroit. Ever study 
law? You would be a good lawyer and a power 
before the jury. Your idol was born in New 
York in 1897. She was educated at Armitage 
College. Shh is five feet, five inches tall and 


weighs one hundred twenty pounds. She has 
eyes of the intellectual color. Yes, gray. 


Her hair is brown. She began her professional 
career in the musical comedy, “High Jinks,” 
under the management of her father. She also 
appeared in the drama, “The. Trap,” before 
going into pictures. Her debut on the silver 
sheet occurred in ‘‘The Face in the Moon- 
light.” [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 } 


have boxed with Firpo, he had stood toe to toe 
and slugged those terrible rounds, something 
darn few champions would have done or even 
thought of doing. 

He said, with his surprising honesty, “I 
never thought of doing anything else. Folks 
liked that fight. I liked it myself. When folks 
come a long way and pay a lot of money for a 
fight, I like it to be a good one.”’ 

I don’t know how I happened to mention my 
Dad. It’s a habit I have, because Dad was the 
final authority on everything to me. 

The Champ looked at me a minute, “Was 
he your Dad?”’ he asked. 

I nodded. He put out one big paw, as simply 
as a kid. ‘‘He was my friend,” he said, “he 
was awful good to me, once, when I needed it. 
If there’s ever anything I can do for you, I’d 
be pleased. Why, he was attorney for Jim 
Corbett, and Jim Jeffries, and Willard, and 
Freddie Welsh—”’ 

“Oh yes,’ I said, “and Bat Nelson, and 
Stanley Ketchel, and Jimmy Britt, and Jack 
Johnson, and do you remember—” 

The rest of our interview would belong prop- 
erly only in the Police Gazette. 

But sometime I should like to see Jack 
Dempsey in the ring. It is hard to imagine this 
quiet man, who lives so unpretentiously, who 
buys things only for his old mother and father 
whom he smothers in strange and amazing lux- 
ury, who takes the tenderest care in the world 
of an invalid brother, and who is more polite 
than any other actor in Hollywood, in the 
midst of a deadly, gruelling, blood-red contest 
like the Dempsey-Firpo battle. As a study in 
contrasts, and psychology, I should like to see 
him in the ring. 
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Conrad ‘Nagel 








Camera! 


Under the blinding glare of the Kliegs, through the relentless eye 
of the camera, every mannerism, every action, every item of the dress 
of the star is accurately recorded to be afterwards critically scruti- 
nized by the observing and inquisitive eyes of the nation. 


Conrad Nagel never fails to convince and impress, not only by the exuber- 
ance of his personality and the realism of his acting, but also by the quiet 
elegance and completeness of his attire. Like many other stars of the 
first magnitude he insures the correct appearance of his footwear by insist- 
ing that his Goodyear Welt shoes be finished with visible eyelets—the 
mark of good workmanship, high quality and true style. 


Diamond Brand Visible Fast 
Color Eyelets have genuine 
celluloid tops that never lose 
thetr color. 


They promote easy lacing, 
retain their original finish 
indefinitely, and actually 
outwear the shoe. 





Ask for shoes with visible eyelets! 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


DIAMOND BRAND (VISIBLE) FAST COLOR EYELETS 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Little Thomasina Mix, “the million dollar baby” daughter of Tom Mix, 

picked the little Raggedy Ann doll as her favorite of all her toy-filled nursery. 

Nothing raggedy about Thomasina with her beautiful nursery furniture and her 
“simple but expensive” Paris clothes 


HOMASINA MIX, two-year-old daughter 

of Mr. and Mrs. Tom Mix, has just learned 
to say some of her nursery rhymes. The other 
evening she entertained her father by reciting: 
“Little Bo Peep has lost her sheep,” ‘‘ Baa, 
baa, black sheep,” and ‘Mary had a little 
lamb.” 

Tom was greatly pleased, but when she was 
through he said to his wife: ‘Say, can’t you 
teach her about something beside sheep? I 
don’t want her to grow up to be a sheep man, 
youknow. Find some about cows, and horses, 
will you?” 

And when Thomasina knocked over a cup 
and saucer the other day, she went quietly out 
in the kitchen and came back with the brush 
and dust pan. Her father and mother found 
her valiantly trying to sweep up the wreckage. 

Tom stared at her for a moment in surprise. 
“Well,” he said to his wife, “I don’t know 
where she got that trait, by gosh, I don’t. 
Neither you nor I ever used a brush to sweep 
up anything in our lives.” 


ND now another beautiful young film 

actress has deserted the Klieg lights for the 
fireside. She is Lois Lee, who formerly ap- 
peared in Rex Ingram pictures and who has 
just become the bride of Jack Kiefer, a young 
business man of Hollywood. Of course, every- 
body is wishing them the best of luck and all 
that sort of stuff. She was one of the winners 
of PHoTopiay’s Beauty and Brains Contest 
s2ven years ago. 

ARBARA LA MARR has departed from 

Hollywood for New York, leaving behind 


her a whirlwind of gossip and the usual number 
nf broken hearts. 
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The latest amorous development in the life 
of the screen’s greatest vampire is her final 
separation from Jack Daugherty, who thought 
he was her husband until some legal tangles 
arose, and a rumor that young Ben Lyons, a 
new juvenile, is Babby’s latest flame.  Origi- 
nally when Barbara and Jack separated the plan 
was that they should be re-married as soon as 
her matrimonial complications were sufficiently 
removed. Now, it seems to be agreed that 
they will allow the break to be final. 

Everybody misses Barbara very much when 
she is gone. There is so much less to talk 
about, and there’s always one less person to 
turn to when you need help for somebody that’s 
down and out, or charity for some discouraged 
soul. 


AROLD LLOYD’S happiness is complete. 

A bouncing baby girl—no, it’s only boys 
that are bouncing—now blinks her eyes and 
wriggles her tiny toes and nestles down in the 
luxurious bassinet that has been waiting this 
many a day to receive her diminutive eight 
pounds, in the Lloyd home. There’s only one 
person that’s happier than Harold—if that is 
possible—and that is Mildred. But Harold is 
so beaming and proud and pleased that one 
just can’t help waxing enthusiastic over his 
demonstrations of joy. 

The little stranger has caused a lot of changes 
in the studio plans of both parents. Mildred’s 
return to the screen has been delayed and 
Harold, some months ago, is said to have 
promised his wife he would never again take 
such risks as those in “‘Safety Last.” In other 
ways, too, the tiny newcomer, like women 
everywhere, is causing trouble. Just now 


there is a hot argument in Hollywood as to 
whether it’s Mildred’s eyes or Harold’s that 
baby’s most resembles. As Ben Turpin puts 
it: “It’s not the color of the eyes that count; 
it’s the expression.” 

Anyway, we’re going to try to show you a 
picture of the new baby next month, and per- 
haps then you can decide for yourself. 


EW CODY tells this one. 

““When I came home from the theater the 
other night my colored boy met me at the door. 

““Mistah Lew,’ said he, ‘I hopes I done 
right and propah.’ 

“*Vou hope you done right and propah 
about what?’ I asked him. 

““ “About Miss Mae Busch. 

““<This afternoon her and her maid moved 
into that new house back of you-all. Couple 
hours ago her maid went away ’n’ ’bouta hour 
ago Miss Busch gets to yellin’ sumthin’ fierce. 

“<¢“ Burglars,” she yells, “Burglars, Mistah 
Berry! Burglars, Mistah Vidor! Burglars, 
Mistah Cody!” 

“ “From the way she kept on hollerin’ I 
knows that Mr. Berry and Mr. Vidor that lives 
acrost the street don’t hear her and I knows 
you ain’t home. Then she yells, “ Burglars, 
Joe!” That’s me.’ [CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 ] 

















Alberta Vaughn, who recently grad- 
uated from comedies to stardom in 
feature pictures and who no less an 
authority than Mack Sennett declares 
has the most beautiful figure in 
pictures, has startled all Hollywood by 
having herself insured for $50,000 
against that much feared enemy of 
women’s charm—fat 
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ow the Clasmic Beauty Method 


evived 
y Skin 


Goodbye to All the Things that Have 
Only Pampered Complexions; 
Skin of Any Age Can Now 
Be Revitalized! 


By Frorence CruzeLy 


I GLORY in askin which not long ago was 
misfortune. With fairly regular features, 
my complexion used to set at naught every 
effort toward beauty. 

Today, I am delightfully unconscious of my 


complexion—except for the second glances of 
those who wonder if it can really be my own! 





The method that cleared and smoothed my 
skin, and let the color through, goes deeper 
than the surface. It begins with a tingling 
facial and ends with a gentle caress, Four 
simple steps—and it’s done—for the day, or 
evening. Try the clasmic method and you'll 
rejoice in the swift results which follow. It 
brings the skin to /ife; conditions it, and tones 
it. All you will ever need for any type of skin 
is the Boncilla method set. Just four mar- 
velously perfected laboratory products, and 
this is the way they work: 

First, the clasmic beautifier that activates 
the pores to their depths. (This wondrous 
smooth clasmic substance is what makers of 
crude clays have striven so hard to imitate.) 
It dissolves and disposes of all the impurities 
which cosmetics only hide, 


The second step is a special cold cream 
that has building-up properties. This tones 
the skin structure, renders tissues pliant, and 
restores pores to normalcy. 


Third, a vanishing cream unlike any we 
women have had before. This cream is 
greaseless; the proof is its invisibility! 

Fourth and last comes the indispensable 
powder touch—but what a powder! Some 
call it the permanent powder; 1t does cling, for 
hours, and has the softness of fleece. It has 
a perfect affinity for skin which has been 
Boncilla treated. 


Complexions are fairly transformed by 
this complete and far-reaching method. The 
whole skin structure is energized and clari- 
fied, and takes on real color. Tissues time 
has made flaccid become firm and smooth. 
The surface of the skin becomes naturally 
soft. For Boncilla is a scientifically balanced 
treatment that leaves nothing undone—noth- 
ing more todo. With a Boncilla set you have 
the advantage of women ten years your junior, 


If you are weary of 
purely superficial beauty 
efforts try this miraculous 
restorative method. Bon- 


# 
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cilla Laboratories offer it in a handy set of 


inexpensive, highly effective products. Any 
store serving women, practically every drug 
store here and abroad, has them— in sets, or 


“ Skin that Lives and Breathes, and Seems to Say *Cared For 
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separate. Or, for introductory purposes, the 
laboratory will send you once a generously 
sized set (not samples) for only a dollar, or a 
special trial size for twenty cents! See coupon. 





A Very Unusual Trial Offer 


Your favorite drug or department store aims to keep 
supplied with Boncilla in sets of all sizes,and individual 
packages. But if you wish to provide for the test now, 
while it’s in mind, take pen or pencil and fil] out the 
coupon. This will bring you a wonderful Boncilla set 
of special size. (The dollar bill which you enclose 
represents about half the actual cost of placing this 
fntroductory set in your hands.) 

The Introduction Set is complete; a large tube of 
clasmic beautifier, ample tubes of both creams, and a 
box of powder. Your first day with Boncilla will win 
you completely to this method, but the 
set will last you for weeks. The new 
Boncilla Beauty Book will be included. 

This home demon- 
stration of the Boncilla 
method is without risk. 
The dollar you send in 
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good faith will be returned unless you are pleased 
beyond words with the beauty power of this modern 
method. You be the judge. We'll accept your deci- 
sion. Money back if you do not get truly remarkable 
results—even though you may have used every bit 

For only twenty cents we will send you prepaid a 
smaller set, but containing the complete method—all 
four products—plenty to give you several full appli- 
cations of this famous method. Such an offer removes 
the last excuse for not experiencing this remarkable 
rejuvenation! Such offers are naturally of limited 
duration; please use coupon promptly. Only coupon 
orders can be honored. Dollar bill, or the twenty 


cents in stamps, is easiest way to remit. 
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BONCILLA LABORATORIES, Ine. Dept.101 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


oO Please send Boncilla method set complete 

in special introductory size prepaid. I enclose 
$1 to be returned unless results delight me. 

O Please send special trial packet of the com- 
plete treatment, prepaid. I enclose 20c 
(dimes or stamps). 





Address 
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In summer 
your hair 
needs 
even more 
care 


UNE, July and August are 

trouble months for the hair. 
Then sun, wind and water all 
conspire to rob lovely hair of 
its lustre and its charm. 
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With proper care, you can keep 
your hair charming and healthy 
this summer, and even add to 
its attractiveness. 


Wildroot Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
prevents warm weather’s rav- 
ages to the hair and at the same 
time keeps the scalp clean and 
healthy. 


Its purity makes it safe to use 
on even a baby’s silky hair. Its 
mildness keeps it from irritating 
the most delicate scalp. Its 
dainty fragrance adds to any 
girl’s attractiveness. 


It is surprisingly economical. 
For only 50 cents your druggist 
will give you a large six-ounce 
bottle so that you may see for 
yourself how easy it is to keep 
your hair healthy, sweet and 
lovely. Wildroot Co., Ince., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WILDROOT 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOO 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 

















Do You Live?” into popularity. 


* “And you went over to help her, of course?’ 
I asked. 

““* Deed I didn’t,’ says my brave boy. ‘I 
yells back ‘“‘Mistah Cody has went out for the 
evenin’ and I ain’t been here since eight 
ociock.”*” 


OLLEEN MOORE finished a picture and 
rushed to her new Rossmore home to catch 
up with her gardening. 

She found a pickax, custom-tailored to fit 
almost any Irish gentleman, but much too 
heavy for a little colleen. Swinging it with a 
technique that can only come with Celtic 
origin, the little star aimed it at a weed, missed 
and plunged the spike through her foot. 

She is in the care of her physician at home 
and navigates on crutches. 

Miss Moore is almost a total loss as a heavy 
gardener, in the opinion of the Hon. K. Izawa, 
Japanese botanist, whose life work is the cul- 
tivation of the grounds around the star’s home. 





“Not so good pull weeds with pick,’’ he ex- 
plained technically. ‘Miss Moore loves 
flowers, but more better let K. Izawa do work.” 


OSH darn it, if they keep on leaving, there 
won’t be a picture star left in Hollywood. 
First a bunch left for the New York studios. 
Then another slew of them hopped over to 
Italy to work in “Ben Hur” and the new 
Griffith picture. Then still another company 
ran off to Africa. And now Mae Marsh is 
going to Berlin to star in a big circus picture. 
It was when she went to London three years 
ago that Miss Marsh first set the fashion for 
American actresses to become international 
film stars. Since then she has played in D. W. 
Griffith’s ‘White Rose.” 


INKY DEAN, the young white hope of the 

Chuck Reisner family, and little Mary 
Arthur, the cunning youngster, who, according 
to many reviews, stole the honors in “Gentle 
Julia,” live across the street from each other in 
Hollywood. Recently they combined forces 
and gave a week-end party at Hermosa Beach 





to twenty little friends. It was supposed to be 
| a swimming party, but when they reached the 


Truly Shattuck used to be a musical comedy star. 
But in Hollywood, where she runs the 


Shulberg studios restaurant, her cooking has won her even greater reputation 


She sang ‘Alma, Where 


beach they found that not one of their guests 
could swim. 


HEY say along Hollywood Boulevard that 

Raymond Griffith is engaged to marry 
Bertha Mann, leading woman in dramatic 
stock in Los Angeles, where she has a large fol- 
lowing. 


EING a good-looking athlete does not neces- 

sarily mean that a man makes a good 
husband. At least not according to Blanche 
Palmer Flynn, wife of “Lefty” Flynn, who ten 
years ago shone as Yale’s star halfback and 
who has more recently won fame as a film 
player. ‘“Lefty” has just been divorced by his 
wife on grounds of the desertion and abandon- 
ment. 

There is now a great deal of speculation on 
whether this divorce will be followed shortly by 
the announcement of Viola Dana’s engagement 
to Flynn. A few months ago this would have 
been a foregone conclusion, but recent rumors 
of a quarrel between Viola and “Lefty” leave 
it a matter of doubt. 


NOTHER of Hollywood’s deep, dark 
mysteries has been solved. 

Miss Dupont—she who was shorted when 
Christian names were so generously given out 
by Hollywood producers—and who has always 
been billed simply as Miss Dupont since her 
screen career began, really has a given name 
and a pretty one—it is Pattie. 

We might say,‘‘ Meet Miss Pattie Dupont,” 
but that wouldn’t be telling the truth either, 
for Miss Dupont is really Miss Pattie Hannan. 

It all came out in a Los Angeles court the 
other day when she filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy and she had to tell the judge her 
real name. 


AULINE FREDERICK has built a log 

cabin on her beautiful estate in Beverly 
Hills and this same log cabin has become the 
macaroni headquarters of the motion picture 
colony. Perhaps Polly found macaroni just a 
little too noisy for the home. Anyway, she 
built the cabin at considerable distance from 
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her beautiful residence, and those epicures of 
Hollywood who have been her guests declare 
Polly is the champion macaroni fashioner of 
the world. She produces it in five, six or seven 
reels, and one of her favorite consumers is 
Louise Dresser. Lew Cody declares the maca- 
roni parties are spite work and in competition 
to his famous spaghetti feeds. Miss Frederick 
is still considering an offer to go to England to 
make pictures, but there is a possibility that 
she may first do one picture here with Ernst 
Lubitsch. 


RECO DS show—an impressive start, this! 
—that Milton Sills was the busiest star, last 
year. The same records show that Anna Q. 
Nilsson was featured in more productions than 
any other woman, and that Tully Marshall 
and Hobart Bosworth made more screen ap- 
pearances than any other character man. All 
of which is unimportant, perhaps—but true. 





‘THE Dolly sisters have sprung a new fad on 
the Parisian public. For they appeared 
together on the Rue de la Paix the other day, 
leading twin bull dogs. And the bull dogs 
wore ropes of pearls, and the Dolly sisters 
wore shiny black patent leather dog collars. 
Rumor saith that the Dollys were as uncomfy 
as the dogs. 


OLLYWOOD’S most engaged star is re- 

ported at it again. There’s no closed 
season for Connie Talmadge! The latest 
rumored fiance is Buster Collier. Buster is 
going after the lady in a fast and furious man- 
ner, and bystanders say that he’s rapidly dis- 
tancing Irving Berlin, John Charles Thomas, 
Irving Thalberg, Rhinelander Stewart, ef al. 


OLA NEGRI believes neither in bigamy nor 

anarchy, thinks the United States a great 
and glorious nation and wants to become an 
American citizen. 

The ‘Spanish Dancer” danced into the office 
of the Federal District Court clerk and made 
this declaration. Officially the name aflixed to 
the certificate of declaration was Apolonia, 
Countess Dombska. Hollywoodian speaking, 
however, the fair applicant for citizenship was 
none other than the great Pola. 

She fluttered into the clerk’s office attired in 
a white broadcloth suit, with cute little vest 

















How’s this for an exotic hairdress? 
You've got to hand it to these De Mille 
girls—they certainly know how to 
dress their heads up. Agnes Ayres 
has achieved this effect by separating 
the huir into front and back portions, 
drawing the front part smoothly down 
lo the side and then twisting the back 
into a halo-like roll 


























Which tooth brush do you buy? 


SN’T this first picture brought home to you vividly at 
times? Tooth brushes—lying exposed on a counter; 
picked up and thoughtlessly fingered; then put back for 
you to buy? Even those packed in cartons are taken 
out to be seen and thumbed ! 


Just contrast that unsanitary handling with the clean 
Owens Staple-tied Tooth Brush! Each one is sold in 
a sparkling glass container. Every feature of the brush 
may be seen without dangerous exposure or handling. 


Contrast, also, the improved Owens design with any 
other tooth brush made. You'll see why prominent 
dental authorities have declared it the best all-purpose 
tooth brush ever devised ! 

The small brush is trimmed to fit the teeth. Each 
bristle tuft is wedge-shaped—to clean thoroughly in 
every crack and crevice. The large end tuft cleans 
around the usually unreachable back molars. The 
gracefully curved handle makes correct brushing easier. 
The improved Staple-tied process holds every bristle 
tuft securely into the handle by a hidden staple. Han- 
dles come in six different colors, an individual brush for 
each member of your family. 


You cannot get all these improvements in any other 
tooth brush made! Yet the Owens, in the protecting 
glass container, costs you no more than ordinary tooth 
brushes—30, 40 and 50 cents each, for child’s, youth’s 
and adult’s sizes. See it at your druggist’s. 











IMPORTANT. Every Owens Tooth Brush is delivered to the 
customer in a sanitary glass container. This method of packing is the 
most sanitary ever devised for tooth brushes, and the glass container 
is meant to be thrown away when the tooth brush has been removed. 


OWENS 


Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Waves Are Calling 


Drifting in the moonlight, singing around 
the campfire, wherever your summer quest for 
pleasure may lead—the guitar adds the final 
note of happiness. The romance of centuries 
lingers about it. Thesweetnessof the ages keeps 
it always one of the best loved instruments. 





Sweetest of All 

For 60 years the ‘‘ Washburn”’ guitar has 
been the accepted standard. Intoit have gone 
only the finest of seasoned woods. Its makers 
are artists whose life work has been the crea- 
tion of guitars. Absolutely uniform and de- 
pendable in quality, superlatively sweet in 
tone, unfailingly accurate in scale, the 
Washburn’? is the master instrument. Its 
recent, exceptional increase in popularity is a 

tribute the instrument well deserves. 


Other “WASHBURN” 

Instruments Equally seer 

Thesame genius that makes the 
“‘Washburn”’ guitar the choice of 
thousands of professionals, gives 
to ‘‘Washburn’”’ mandolins and 
banjos the same unequalled 
quality, the same supreme sweet- 
ness and tonal excellence. The 
“ Washburn ’’sandolinisacknowl- 
edged the world’s finest. 
‘“*Washburn”’ banjos, with their 
new Air Cushion Resonators, pos- 
sess a sweetness and resonance 
found in no other banjo. The 
price range is exceptionally 
wide ($20 to $150 for guitars 
and mandolins, $29 to $350 
for banjos, $15 to $30 for 
uk uleles) , but all * Wash- 
burn’’ instruments insure your 
perfect satisfaction. 


You May Own One of Shane 
Superb Instruments 


Write today for our FREE catalog. describing 
these beautiful instruments. Mention instrument 
you are interested in (Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
U eaiete? . Possession of one of them will open to 

>u a wonderful new popularity. If you desire, in- 
cre ased earnings may be yours. In hours when 
you are alone, they offer unfailing companionship. 


Easy Terms, FREE Trial 


Try any instrument you desire in your own 
home for six days’ FREE trial. Easy terms may 
be arranged if you wish.The ioe will bring you 


full particulars. Mail it today! 


LYON SB HEALY 
Inc. 
( Washburn Stringed 
Instrument Division) 
Est. 1864 « CHICAGO 
Dealers—Some desirable 
territory still available 
Clip and Mailfor Free B Book ! # 






















66-84 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

Please send me full details of your Easy Pay- 

ment Plan and handsome 40-page Book on 

the instrument checked below: 
1) Washburn Banjos 


Washburn Mandolins 
0 Washburn Guitars and Ukuleles 
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Holmes Herbert as the blind man in ‘The Enchanted Cottage.” 


Look closely 


at the eyes and see what the photographer did 


trimmed with green duvetyne, and wearing a 
white hat with a funny little doo-dad sticking 
up on one side. Immediately the hearts of the 
flustered clerks began to flutter also. 

Pola said she was divorced from Eugene 
Dombska. She gave her age as twenty-seven, 
her weight as 125 pounds, and her height as five 
feet five inc hes. "Her complexion was described 
“fair,” eyes grey and hair black. 


NNOUNCING the reopening of.the 
Chaplin Matrimonial Sweepstakes comes 
rumor No. 999 linking the name of the famous 
comedian with pretty Thelma Morgan Con- 
verse, one time New York society belle, twin 
sister of Mrs. ‘Reggie’ Vanderbilt, former 
wife of a wealthy New Yorker. Mrs. Converse 
is Hollywood’s very latest recruit for film glory, 
and her arrival in Hollywood was simultaneous 
with her engagement to appear in “Cytherea.” 

“Tt is all untrue.” 

This is Mrs. Converse’s defi to Dame Rumor. 
And she ought to know, for she is the young 
woman who Hollywood has discovered claims 
most of Charlie Chaplin’s leisure hours. The 
colony has suddenly found that the comedian, 
in his hours of ease, is very likely to be found 
within camera radius of the attractive New 


York girl. 


as 


HE Hollywood sheiks seem to be in for a 
rough summer. 

First there was a marked “flare” among 
some of the younger girls of the colony for some 
of the boxing heroes of the Hollywood stadium. 

And the sheiks sat back and waited—they 
were sure their time would come when the girls 
passed through the “hero worship” stage and 
once again wanted ‘‘real men who could shake 
a wicked pump on the dance floor.” 

And, in a degree, they were right. For the 
girls have seemed to tire of their “boxing 
gentlemen.” But the sheiks are still ince, 


Now the “knights of the roaring road” are 
having their inning at the expense of both the 
boxers and the sheiks. 

Agnes Ayres has shown a marked preference 
in recent months for not one but several of the 
boys who tear over the Beverly and Indianap- 
olis speedways. 

And Harry Hartz, who was one of the most 
consistent winners in 1923, is seen even more 
often with Helen Ferguson than is William 
Russell, who for a long time was considered 
engaged to Helen. 

The latest racer to take the winner’s flag is 
Harlan Fengler, who is reported to have cut 
Bobbie Agnew out neatly and with dispatch in 
the affections of pretty Shirley Mason. 


RETTY and talented Dorothy Mackaill 

just simply cannot sleep o’ nights because of 
the persistent rumors which are floating around 
Hollywood to the effect that she and George 
O’Brien, son of Chief of Police O’Brien of San 
Francisco, and a promising young screen actor, 
are engaged to be married. Dorothy admits 
George is a fine, handsome chap, but stren- 
uously denies they are engaged or even 
thinking about it. She says neither one of 
them has ever thought of such a thing as mar- 
riage—at least not to each other—and she 
wishes people would let them alone so that 
they might be good friends, like other girls and 
boys who are not in the spotlight. 


A FIER June 1 Norma Talmadge will be 
homeless. 

Rather startling, but true, although Norma 
- have no trouble to find a roof to shelter 
ner. 

Her $100,000 mansion in the fashionable 
West Adams district of Los Angeles has been 
sold to Mrs. E. L. Doheney, Sr., and Miss 
Talmadge and her husband, Joseph M 
Schenck, must vacate by the end of May. 
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Mrs. Schenck and her husband recently pur- 
chased an expensive acreage in Benedict 
Canyon, Beverly Hills, where they expect to 
start building immediately. Their estate is 
near the magnificent new home of Thomas H. 
Ince and the new building sites of koth Harold 
Lloyd and Frances Marion. 

The Talmadge home, consisting of more than 
twenty rooms and a half-dozen baths, was 
built by Mrs. Randolph Huntington Minor. a 
social dictator of Los Angeles, who later sold it 
to Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle. It was during his 
trial, when he was sadly in need of ready cash, 
that Fatty sold it to Joe Schenck for his wife. 


HY do-some strawberry shortcakes make 
excellent paper weights but exceedingly 

poor food? 
What is the khe-t method of manicuring one’s 





nails? 

How would you start to design a 
house-dress? | 

These are just three of the questions which | 
one must answer correctly before one is cligible 
to become a memher of the Hollywood Regular 
Fellows’ Club, which meets each week at the 
home of some member. 

The club is composed of a group of embry- 
onic feminine screen luminaries and goes in for 
the serious things of the profession, such as 
cooking, manicuring, dressmaking and design- 
ing. and the necessity for “giving one’s best to 
one’s art.” 

There are about fifteen members already in 
the organization, among whom are: Duane 
Thompson, Marjorie Bonner, Menifee John- 
stone, Virginia Brown Faire, Dorothy Devore, 
Lucille Hutton, Marion Nixon, Priscilla 
Bonner, Maryon Aye, Mary Philbin, Pauline 
Cyley, Grace Gordon and Pauline Garon. 


simple | 


RNST LUBITSCH will receive $75,000 for 

directing Pola Negri in “‘The Czarina,” 
adapted from Edward Sheldon’s play in which 
Doris Keane appeared on the stage. Pola 
threatened to hand in her resignation to Para- 
mount unless given her way completely in the 
matter of directors and stories. She insisted 
upon Lubitsch directing her in one picture a 
year. The powers replied that all her pictures 
were making money, so why worry. To which 
Pola retorted, “But how long do you suppose I 
can make you money with bad pictures?”’” The 
officials have given her full authority. The 


result is the contract with Lubitsch. ‘He may 
cost them a lot,” says Pola, “but he’ll earn 
them many times the amount paid.” 

























He 


ts seventy-nine years old, but 
William H. Crane, playing Commo- 
dore Fairfield in “True as Steel,” is 
a better actor than many a younger one 
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Look about vou. Note the gel 
teeth vou see. Note what they 
beauts 

This offers vou a ten-day test 


method which brings these results. 


lions now employ it. In justice to y 
learn what it means to you and y 
once. 


Film forbids beauty 


You feel on teeth a viscous film. 


ever-present. That ts what causc 
tooth troubles and the wreck of 
teeth. 


That film is clinging. No 
ordinary tooth paste can 
effectively combat it. Soon | 
it becomes discolored, then | 
forms dingy coats. . That is } 
why teeth lose their beauty. ! 

Film also holds food sub- | 
stance which ferments and I 
forms acid. It holds the acid | 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by i 
milliong in it. They, with | 
tartar, are the chief cause of | 
pyorrhea. 


Pepsoden 


REG. U.S. 


nt 





The First Step in Beauty 


is more beautiful teeth 


istening Even among careful people, 49 in 50 

add to suffered these film-caused troubles. 

o1 or Dental science has now found two ways 

‘oii if to fight that film. One disintegrates the 
se ~ . 

ieacrigeee film at all stages of formation. One re- 
eae moves it without harmful scouring. 

Many tests have proved these methods 
effective. A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply them daily. The name is 

Reis Pepsodent. 
“Ss most Leading dentists everywhere began to 
pearly advise it. Now careful people of some 50 


nations use Pepsodent every day. 


ee a] 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film 
then removes it | 
with an agent far | 
softer than enam- 
el. Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 











10-D 


Other benefits 


Pepsodent brings other 
benefits. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva — 
there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva — 
there to digest starch deposits 
on teeth. 

These multiplied effects are 
bringing to millions a new era 
in teeth cleaning. Let it 
bring those same effects to 
your home. 
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AY TUBE FREE 








The New-Day Dentifrice 
Watch it act 

Send this coupon for a 

Mark the absence of the viscous film. 


disappear. 


You will see new beauty in the teeth. 


You will realize new protection. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY 


10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. - 
See | 
how teeth become whiter as the film-coats 1 


THE PEP 


| 





SODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 988, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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cake our 
ofittle Girl happy 


with an 


i} Cdd-a: aheark | 
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It’s the gift that grows more 
precious in sentiment and 
more valuable with the years. 
Start with a strand on her 
i) birthday, or any occasion. 
(1) Add to it on every gift day 

| —and when she graduates 
she will have a valuable 
necklace of oriental pearls. 


il The family and friends will 
keep it growing | 






























Buy additional pearls for your 
Add-a-pearl necklace on this 
card. It guarantees perfection. 


Ask Your Jeweler 
The Add-a-pearl Co., Chicago 
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NECKLACE | 




















tells you the secret of 
Success in Music in this 
Free Book. Send for 
your copy and details of 
FREE TRIAL, EASY 
PAYMENTS on any 
Conninstrument for 
band or orchestra. Ac- 
claimed best by world- 
famous artists. 


Cc. G. Conn, Ltd. 
728 Conn Building 
Elkhart, Indiana 


























, Youth-Ami Skin Peel 


ANew Scientific Discovery 


which painlessly and harmlessly replaces 
the old skin with a new and removes all 
Seutheve Ubvemehen, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Discolorations, Tan, Eczema, Acne, Large Pores, ete. 
non-acid, invisible liquid. Produces a healthy new skin, 
beautiful as a baby’s. Results astounding. Booklet ‘ ‘The 
Magic of a New Skin’’ free in plain sealed envelope. 


Youth- Ami Laboratories, Dept. CB, 30 E. 20th St., New York 
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CURIOUS thing happened at the N. V. 

benefit given recently in Los Angeles. The 
curtain was raised by mistake, as often hap- 
pens at a benefit, disclosing the scene shifters 
at work. Among them was Fatty Arbuckle in 
overalls, moving a piano off stage. The 
audience, recognizing him, broke into applause, 
whistles, and finally cheers until Fatty, very 
red in the face, advanced to the footlights and 
made a little talk. 

It is not generally known that Arbuckle 
directed Buster Keaton’s ‘“‘Sherlock Holmes, 
Jr.” His name as director appears on the 
screen as Will B. Good! Thus adding a comedy 
touch—if you get it. 


SAW Conrad Nagel posing in various top 

coats on the Goldwyn lot for the fashion 
camera. James Kirkwood stood alongside 
railing bitterly. “What I’d like to know,” he 
said, “is how an actor came honestly by so 
many coats.”’ Jim has signed to work with the 
new Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Company until 
October. Then he says he will go on the stage 
to stay, except for a picture now and then as a 
recess incident. You will recall that he scored 
a hit in Channing Pollock’s “‘The Fool,’ in 
New York. 


AE MURRAY is scheduled to play “The 

Merry Widow” under the direction of Eric 
Von Stroheim. She recently signed a new con- 
tract with Metro by the terms of which she 
comes under the supervision of the company 
instead of heading her own unit under the 
direction of her husband, Bob Leonard. 








HERE’S much laughter over a new cult in 

Hollywood, caused by a new and novel type 
of siren. The enchantress is none other than 
Florence Vidor, who receives many in her home 
but favors nqne particularly. She is known as 
the lady sans reproach, a stickler for the most 
rigid propriety, but that doesn’t keep swains 
from worshipping from afar. It is said that 
many a bounder who once used stronger words 
than “gosh” and “darn,” now flushes in- 
dignantly when 2 risque story is told and 
refuses to have anything to do with even a 
parrot that swears. All the while Florence sits 
aloof and cool in her court, smiling on all quite 
indifferently. 





ecco CRUZE, famous as the director of 
“The Covered W agon,” became a hero in 
earnest when he probably saved the life of 
his beautiful fiancee, Betty Compson. 

Betty and her mother were spending the 
week-end at the magnificent Cruze home at 
Flintridge, and during the evening Betty 
slipped on an Oriental rug and crashed into an 
open door. The edge of the door, according to 
Jim Cruze, cut a four-inch gash in her head and 
severed an artery. 

Frantically telephoning for the nearest 
doctor, Cruze was told that he must do his best 
to keep the bleeding in check until the doctor 
arrived or results might be serious. So for 
twenty minutes Cruze held the ends of the cut 
artery down with his thumbs and controlled 
the loss of blood sufficiently so that Miss 
Compson only endured a moderate loss of blood 
and the injury did no permanent damage. 
Fortunately the cut was back under the hair, 
so that no scar will show. 


LICE TERRY spent an afternoon watch- 

ing Blanche Sweet enact scenes of ‘‘ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles’’ under the direction of 
husband Marshall Neilan. 

“What are you going to do?”’ Miss Sweet 
asked fair Alice. ‘I’m all bewildered over the 
reports. First, I hear Mr. Ingram will make 
no more pictures, then I hear you will produce 
abroad, and now I read he may produce in New 
York.” 

In reply Alice gave a shrug indicative of 
similar bewilderment. 

“T know,” said Miss Sweet sympathetically. 
“T’m married to an Irishman, too.” 


ACKIE COOGAN has one more picture to 

make under his Metro contract, and then, 
what? ‘Long Live the King” was an error in 
that it cost something around $600,000 to 
produce, with Jackie lost in the shadows of 
pompous sets. Now the policy is for smaller 
and simpler pictures, as indicated by “‘The Boy 
of Flanders”? and “Little Robinson Crusoe,” 
now in the making. Anyhow, Jackie doesn’t 
need to worry. He recently broke ground for a 


new apartment house which he is building in 
Hollywood. It is just one of his many property 
possessions. 


































James Howe (no relation to Herbert Howe), Hollywood’s only Chinese cameraman. 
He is really Wong Tung Jim, formerly the flyweight champion of the Pacific 


Coast. 


Here he is working with Herbert Brenon, who is directing ‘‘The Woman 


with Four Faces” 
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yes DANA, who was receiving around 
$1,500 as a star with Metro, refused to sign 
another contract with the company, preferring 
to be in a position to choose the parts and 
pictures she liked. As a result, she has been 
signed by Lasky to play the choice rdéle op- 
posite Glenn Hunter in “Merton of the 
Movies,” directed by James Cruze. And her 
salary numbers some twenty-five hundred 
berries. Following ‘‘Merton” she will be 
featured in “Open All Night,” the first 
directorial effort of Paul Bern, hitherto a 
scenarioist. 

Viola can well afford to treat herself to good 
parts—at a couple of thousand a week—since 
she owns garages, chicken ranches, rabbit 
farms, houses, bonds and other such trinkets. 





‘HE business differences between Richard 
Barthelmess and Inspiration Pictures seem 
about to be settled as the July PHoTOPLAY goes 
to press. Will Hays has been acting as peace- 
maker in a series of conferences and it seems 
likely that the trouble will be settled to 
Barthelmess’ satisfaction. It is said that this 
adjustment will give Barthelmess complete 
authority over his own unit, together with 
certain assurances as to a financial allowance 
for the purchase of stories and so on. 
Barthelmess wants to do the George M. 
Cohan comedy of the vaudeville world, “The 
Song and Dance Man,” next. John Robertson 
will continue as his director. Mentioning 
Barthelmess reminds us that his wife, Mary 
Hay, has been mentioned for the title réle in 
Famous Players’ forthcoming production of 
“Peter Pan.” She is under consideration. 
Gloria Swanson wants to play the rdle, it is 
said. Anyway, Herbert Brenon is to direct it. 


F course Hollywood is the very center of 

the wild and woolly West, but just the same 
New York occasionally sends us something 
that gives us quite a thrill. 

The latest is Elaine Hammerstein. Just a 
nice, quiet, New York girl beyond a doubt, but 
she has a war whoop used regularly about the 
Goldwyn lot that puts to shame the best any 
of our well known cowgirls can do. When she 
turned it loose in the cafeteria the other day, 
even such a hardened villain as Walter Long 
choked on his hardtack. 

I wonder how she and her new step-mamma, 
Dorothy Dalton, will get along? 


ISCOVERED—one household where the 
magic names of Pickford and Fairbanks are 
absolutely without power to thrill and awe. 
According to a despatch from Copenhagen, 
Douglas Fairbanks’ press agent informed a 
Danish newspaper that the famous pair were 





Remember Cipriano Castro, who used 
to be more or less prominent when 


president of Venezuela? Well, his 
daughter is in pictures under the 
name of Lucila Mendez. Here she is 





You, yourself, rarely know when you 
have halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
That’s the insidious thing about it. And 
even your closest friends won’t tell you. 








Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes 
f-om some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But 
usually —and fortunately — halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. It is an interesting thing 
that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings possesses these unusual properties 
as a breath deodorant. 





irritations. * 
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The dictation she 
dreaded 


FE was an interesting man, too—a rapidly advancing young 
executive in the business where she was employed. 


Yet she dreaded taking his letters. There was something about 
it all that made his dictation a perfect ordeal, and yet it was 
something that she could never have spoken to him about. 
And something, too, that he himself was probably unconscious of. 


* > 
Test the remarkable  deodorizing 
effects of Listerine this way: Rub a lit- 
tle onion on your fingers. Then apply 
Listerine and note how quickly the 
onion odor disappears. 


This safe and long-trusted antiseptic 
has dozens of different uses; note the 
little circular that comes with every bot- 
tle. Your druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only — three 
sizes: three ounce, seven ounce and four- 
teen ounce. Buy the large size for 
economy.—Lambert Pkarmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


Interesting news! 


Listerine Throat Tablets, containing the antiseptic oils 
of Listerine, are now available. 
frankly admit that wo tablet or candy lozenge can 
deodorize the breath, the Listerine antiseptic oils in 
these tablets are very valuable as a relief for throat 
They are 


* * While we 


25 cents a package. 





use LISTERINE 
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— just what 


you have been waiting 
jor! CNow you can get 


AN AUTHENTIC BOOK 
written by the combined 


efforts of the master- 
minds of moviedom 
telling you in their own 
words the inside secrets 
of the profession 


In autographed chapters, by such Motion Picture 
Authorities, as Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Charlie Chaplin, Norma Talmage, Gloria Swanson, 
Harold Lloyd, Cecil DeMille, James Cruze, Theo- 
dore Roberts, Dorothy Phillips, and a hundred other 
famous Film STARS, DIRECTORS, WRITERS 
and PRODUCERS, the “mysteries of the movies” 
are unveiled before you! 


How you can get into the movies. How to make up 
for the different roles. How to get your scenario 
across --and endless other questions covering every 
phase of motion picture making, answered for you, 
impartial!y, truthfully, by these famous Motion 
Picture authorities. 


Cannot be compared with anything ever before pub- 
lished, for this is the work of more than 116 Motion 
Picture authorities. Officially endorsed by the 
DIRECTORS’ and PRODUCERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATIONS. Send for your copy TODAY before the 
entire first edition has been sold. 


A few of the many signatures over which the 
chapters of this book are written -- 
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inroductory tyyct fill out this 
$959 now — a & mail 


itfoday 
illions want this 
book. this 1s your 
chance to get 


yours-a¢fi 


Hollywood Publishers Co. 

Suite 210--6411 Hollywood Blvd., 

Hollywood, California. 

Gentlemen: - Please send me at once, from the limi- 
ted first edition, my volume of ‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT THE MOVIES.”’ I will pay the postman 
at (plus a few cents postage) upon arrival of the 
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ready to visit Denmark if the newspaper could 
arrange an audience for Douglas and Mary 
with the king. The editor rang up the King’s 
Chamberlain and asked if this could be done. 
“Who are Pickford and Fairbanks?”’ asked 
the Chamberlain. When their vocations and 
nationality had been explained the Chamber- 
lain walked off. ‘‘Oh, Americans!” he said. 
“All American citizens must apply for an 
audience through the American minister.” 


OLLYWOOD golfers were alarmed re- 

cently by a rumor that the order from the 
state health department that closed all the 
public parks for the purpose of checking the 
epidemic of hoof and mouth disease would be 
broadened to include the links as well. 

“They should close the golf links,’ Conway 
Tearle said seriously when a group of golf bugs 
were discussing the possibility. ‘‘ Every golfer 
has the disease. They hoof all day and mouth 
about it all night.” 


LYCE MILLS is a very much worried 

young woman. She has reached a crisis in 
her career and she doesn’t know whether to 
give up her motion picture work or go out and 
get—but let Alyce tell it. ‘I’ve been reading 
what Barbara La Marr said about an actress 
not being able to act until she had actually 
lived it, and I’ve just been offered a lovely part 
in a new picture where I’m supposed to be ship- 
It’s a great chance for me, but I’ve 
never been shipwrecked!” 


| “QILVER KING,” the horse that gets fan 


| of blindness and 


letters, has developed Klieg eyes! It is the 
first time that an animal has been known to 
succumb to the “‘scourge of the studios,” and 
no prima donna ever got more attention than 
this pet horse of Fred Thomson’s. It seems 
that Silver King recently began to show signs 
Thomson took him to a 
veterinarian, who pronounced it a real case of 
Klieg eyes. The usual treatment of cold cab- 
bage leaves was given him and he was kept ina 








darkened stall for ten days and now they say 
he has entirely recovered from the attack but 
will wear darkened glasses hereafter when not 
actually working. 


ATT MOORE has a new story to add to 
the collection of “drunk” classics. He 
tells of walking into the brilliantly lighted 
lobby of his apartment house one evening and 
finding a gentleman, much the worse for wear, 
crawling about on his hands and knees on the 
marble floor. 
“For Heaven’s sake, what are you doing?” 
asked Matt. 
*“T jus’ losht a dollar out there in the street,” 
said the inebriate mournfully. 
“Well, why are you looking for it in here?” 
The seeker looked up with unmistakable 
disgust for such ignorance and replied with 
great dignity: 
“You darn fool, theresh more light in here.”’ 


NOTHER Hollywood scandal! 

And this time it’s Ben Turpin, the young 
chap who holds them with his glittering.eye 
on the Sennett lot. The other day while on the 
way to his dressing room, he unintentionally 
opened the door to the one adjoining his. And 
now he’s having his eyes cross-examined. 


AY McAVOY says that she never worked 

with anybody who was moyve considerate 
than Ernest Torrence. A lesser personage than 
he might have felt a degree of conceit because 
of the attention and praise that has fallen to 
his lot, but Mr. Torrence is just as sweet and 
modest and unassuming as an extra—more so 
than many extras. 

“When a bit of action is about to be shot,” 
says May,,“he has a habit of turning to the 
people who are working with him. And, ‘Is 
there anything I can do?’ he always asks, 


always, ‘to make your parts go better? Any- 
thing that I can do to make you feel more 
comforta’le and at ease?’ 

Thi,—in our opinion—is greatness! 


” 








Hollywood's latest way to reduce. 


Here we have Viola Dana and her sister, 


Shirley Mason, taking their morning exercise on roller skates. Viola declares 
it is great for the figure 
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Favorite Sweethearts of 
the Screen 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 | 


Alice Terry. I have never had the honor of 
playing with Miss Gish but I have had the 
great honor of supporting Miss Terry, and I 
can say that not one-tenth of her charm has 
ever been revealed in pictures. 

Miss Terry has aloofness, an appearance of 
inaccessibility, a delicate reticence that charms. 
She is baffling. There are depths which chal- 
lenge your curiosity, yet a delicacy that for- 
bids. I think of what Nietsche says of woman: 
“Man has been arrested before woman with 
one foot already in tragedy!—Is woman about 
to be disenchanted!” 

Her quick wit, her unfailing sense of humor, 
filled every working moment with gayety. And 
her sweetness, her perfection of technique, her 
sincerity of reaction in every scenc lifted fiction 
into fine reality. 

The last scene we played together in “The 
Arab,” the parting scene for us and for the pic- 
ture, touched me deeply. I rushed away from 
it and sent her flowers in an attempt to express 
my appreciation for all she had done for me. 
Although a finished actress and the wife of Rex 
Ingram—my director, the man who discovered 
me and to whom I owe everything I am as an 
actor—she never once thought of herself in the 
picture. Only the great artist is so generous. 





Norma Talmadge 
By Eugene O’Brien 


Miss Talmadge and I played together in ten 
pictures; they constitute the happiest period of 
my career. Indeed, whenever I play with 
another actress I feel a sort of disloyalty to my 
screen ideal. Miss Talmadge is that. I admire 
her art as an actress and revere her understand- 
ing and loveliness as a woman. 

I’ve played with a number of talented act- 
resses who were personally most attractive, but 
there’s an electric something, a magnetism, 
which Miss Talmadge radiates that draws me 
into the feeling of a scene, and it is this intan- 
gible quality that differentiates her from all 
others. There is, too, her fine understanding of 
emotion. She plays with such exquisite shades. 
As the gentlewoman in ‘“‘Secrets” she moved 
and looked and thought as just such a woman of 
breeding would. 

Whatever reputation I may have as a roman- 
tic actor is based on my association with Miss 
Talmadge. I think people like our love scenes 
because they feel in them the very qualities I 
sense in Miss Talmadge, a tenderness, a deli- 
cacy of emotion like fine music, that is neither 
too earthly nor too ethereal but that is simply 
the sincere expression of fine love. 


Corinne Grifhth 


By Conway Tearle 


Corinne Griffith is my ideal type of screen 
sweetheart—professionally speaking, under- 
stand, for I am a most happily married man. 

To the type of so-called sophisticated gentle- 
man which seems to be my lot on the screen, 
Miss Griffith would have great appeal. 

To the uninitiated, the budding lover, Miss 
Griffith would perhaps be considered most 
beautiful but cool and unapproachable. He 
would, perhaps, stop and gaze in a sort of wor- 
ship—but would seek a more obvious charmer. 

To the sophisticated however she suggests a 
conquest worthy of new effort, demanding all 
the finesses of the expert. In short, she 
would suggest the type of woman that would 
put the man of the world on his mettle, for he 
would know that once he had been accepted he 
would experience a love all the more sweet be- 
cause of its difficulty in attaining. 

Miss Griffith, I believe, typifies the majority 
of American girls. She has not the Latin spark 
that sets love ablaze—and frequently dies out 
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NO SHORT CUT TO 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH 


There can be no such thing as 
beauty or good looks without 
beautiful teeth, and there is no 
short cut to beautiful teeth. No 
matter what other care you take 
of your teeth, to be white and 
beautiful they must be brushed 
often and with the right kind of 


brush. 
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It is easy to keep teeth 
good-looking 


"TARTAR is a dangerous enemy of tooth beauty. The best 
way to keep teeth gleaming white and beautiful is to keep 
them clean of unsightly, yellow tartar. The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush, because of its scientific design and special con- 
struction, makes it easy to keep your teeth clean and to 
prevent the formation of tartar. 


THE BRUSH TO USE 


The wide-spaced bristle tufts of the Pro-phy-lac-tic are set in 

a curve that fits against all your teeth. The saw-tooth points. 
reach all teeth and penetrate the crevices 
between. The large end tuft cleans the 
backs of teeth, especially the backs of back 
teeth. The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets teeth really 
clean, and A Clean Tooth Never Decays. 







Sold in the sanitary yellow box by all a : 

dealers in the United States, Canada, and The saw-tooth-pointed bristle 

, tufts reach the outside surface 
all over the world. Three sizes— Pro-phy- of every tooth and all crevices. 
lac-tic Adult; Small, especially suitable for 
boys and girls; and Baby size—are made in 
three different textures of bristles—hard, 
medium and soft. 


Send for “Tooth Truths,” our interesting 
booklet on the care of teeth. Florence 
Manufacturing Company, Florence, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 





The large end tuft cleans the 
inside surface of every tooth, es- 
pecially the backs of back teeth: 
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“A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 





ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BOX * » 
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Dr. C. H. Berry’s 
Freckle Ointment 


positively removes your freckles— 
often the only detriment to a perfect 
complexion. A few applications 
accomplish wonders and even your 
most stubborn and disfiguring freckles 
$1.25 and 5c. 

For more than forty years Kremola 
has played a prominent part in the 
toilet of women of discrimination. 

In addition to being a perfect face 
bleach, Kremola tones up the tired 
and jaded complexion. Its invig- 
orating and beautifying properties 
assert themselves immediately upon 
its application. Price—$1.25. 

Dr. Berry's Skin and Complexion 
Soap clears the way for your perfect 
complexion. 25c a cake or 3 for 65c. 

For sale by leading drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere. 

Send for a free copy of our attrac- 
tive and instructive booklet—‘‘Hints 
on How to Be Beautiful.” 

Dr. C. H. Berry Company, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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We Teach 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


any, the largest 
rganization in the 

Orld offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successrul fact 
and experimental theory. This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 

the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
you about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. $1 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
cal artists among our graduates. Write us. 


GIVES A NATURAL SEMI-PER- 
MANENT WAVE. LASTS 
THREE TO FOUR WEEKS 
Used extensively for years by 
the Theatrical Profession 

The original liquid preparation, su- 

perior to all others; neither sticky 

nor greasy, easiest to apply, abso- 
lutely harmless. PER BOTTLE, $1. 
oF Money back if not satisfactory. 

CREME DAMASCUS — An excellent preparation 

for removing wrinkles. Per jar, $1.00. Postage, 10c. 


MADAM mane SHIELDS 162 W. same ~~ N. Y. City 
Reliable Representatives Wanted 





Meyer Both 
Commercial rt 














































| as suddenly. Once love has come it burns 
through the years. Not ignited into volcanic 
magnitude by a mere glance, but, when finally 
realized, greater, purer and sweeter than that 
of her more spontaneous sisters. 


Estelle Taylor 
By Antonio Moreno 


Being Spanish may account for my selection 
of a girl of the Spanish type. The fact that 
Miss Taylor and I recently played together in 
a Spanish picture, “Tiger Love,” brought back 
a host of boyhood memories and contributed to 
make an otherwise difficult choice somewhat 
simpler. 

Miss Taylor has all the qualities in a leading 
woman which I could ask. She throws herself 
into the mood of the scene with such natural- 
ness that there is no self-consciousness in play- 
ing it with her. She can pass so exquisitely 
from the real to the imaginary that there is no 
sense of transition. She appeals to the imag- 
ination because she has imagination. Into the 
wild love scenes of our recent picture she 
brought a depth of feeling and an abandon that 
made them real and perfectly natural. 

Sometimes you may wonder why a man ap- 
pears to so much better advantage in one pic- 
| ture than in another. It may be the story, it 
may be the director, but it is quite as liable to 
be the leading lady! Just as in any other work 
you need the collaborator who establishes the 
right sort of contact, so in pictures, particularly 
in romantic scenes, you need some one opposite 
you who responds and who inspires you to re- 
spond to the mood of the moment. That is 
why as a screen lover I feel fortunate in having 
met Miss Taylor in ‘‘ Tiger Love.” 


May McAvoy 
By Malcolm McGregor 


Ever since I started on my screen career I 
have wanted to play opposite May McAvoy, 
and William de Mille finally made it possible 
by casting me with her in “The Bedroom 
Window.” 

I know that it is one thing to have a fan ideal 
and another to meet that ideal. For once, at 
least, I wasn’t disillusioned. 

Miss McAvoyrepresentsthe type that appeals 
to me. I do not feel fascinated by the bizarre 
charmer, the so-called siren. In fact, I am 
attracted by the very antithesis, and Miss 
McAvoy is that. She is natural and sweet and 
elusive. 

Yet she is not haughty or aloof or priggish in 
| the least. On the contrary, she is instantly 
friendly. 

There must be something of real feeling even 
in the make-believe, and in playing a suitor to 
Miss McAvoy a man does so with the same re- 
spect and admiration he would do in the real. 

I’m not inclined to flights of poetry, but May 
McAvoy always makes me think of a wild rose. 
She has the freshness, the naturalness and the 
delicacy of beauty. There’s no pose, nor arti- 
ficiality, no posturing. And off screen, as on, 
she is always the charming, gracious and ap- 
pealing girl. 


Laura La Plante 
By Reginald Denny 


Laura La Plante comes nearest to my ideal 
of a leading woman. In my work before the 
camera, and on the stage too, I have been 
called upon for the most part to personate 
| juvenile characters. If I fall in love it is the 
| love of a youth for a maid. I must feel the 
| emotions of a youth who has lived a clean, 
| wholesome life. I must feel love as a form of 
worship, a love that fills with reverence and joy 
but does not overpower with desire for posses- 
sion nor bring with it any of the emotion that 
“love” interprets to one of jaded experience. 

Miss La Plante played opposite me in 
“Sporting Youth,” a story of two modern 
young people with a flair for adventure. Clean- 
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living, active young people filled with the joy 
of living, vibrating with the exuberance of 
health, responding almost unthinkingly to that 
immutable law of nature that governs the rela- 
tion of the sexes. 

Miss La. Plante is the epitome of such young 
womanhood both on and off the stage. Re- 
quiring little effort to simulate such emotion 
she therefore is ideal, and therefore I accord her 
whatever honor there may be in my preference. 


Bebe Daniels 
By Jack Holt 


Every man carries in his heart his own ideal 
of his real sweetheart. I married mine. 

So, too, every man carries in his thoughts his 
ideal screen sweetheart. 

Mine is Bebe Daniels. 

In the course of my work before the camera I 
have played with most of the feminine stars of 
today. They are all charming, talented and 
delightful. It is never difficult to make screen 
love to any or all of them. 

But Bebe brings to the screen a vivacity, a 
naturalness and a lovely spontaneity which 
made our one appearance together before the 
camera perhaps the most pleasant business 
memory I have. 

From one of her Spanish ancestors Bebe 
Daniels has inherited the fire and sparkle 
which has endeared her to her army of mascu- 
line admirers. There is, too, always that hint 
of naughtiness which once won her the title of 
the screen’s ‘‘good little bad girl.” 

But overshadowing that and dominating all 
is the sweetness which every man demands as 
the dominant characteristic of his sweetheart 
screen or real. 


Carmelita Geraghty 
By Jack Dempsey 

I’m no one to pose as an authority on lovely 
screen women. 

I may be all right in the prize ring but in the 
presence of a lovely woman I’m out. 

The leading lady to whom I would be most 
grateful is the one who would relieve me most 
of my embarrassment. 

I have had only two, and both of them have 
been charming. I owe them a great deal, be- 
cause they have helped me a great deal in an 
art to which I have made no pretensions, al- 
though I have done my sincere best to qualify. 

My ideal of a woman is so commonplace that 
I guess every other man would say the same 
thing. The qualities that attract me really 
deeply in a girl are the qualities I knew in my 
mother. Tenderness and sweetness and tol- 
erance and unselfishness. 

Three years ago I made a serial called “‘ Dare- 
Devil Jack.” Miss Josie Sedgwick was the 
leading lady. She certainly was unselfish and 
patient with me. 

Now I am just finishing the first of a series of 
pictures for Universal in which Carmelita 
Geraghty has the leading réle. 

I have profound admiration for Miss Ger- 
aghty. She has charm and naturalness that 
make our romantic scenes much easier than I 
anticipated. As I say, I do not consider myself 
an authority on talent, but I really believe Miss 
Geraghty is going to develop into a star of tre- 
mendous appeal. She has charm, grace and 
unusual beauty—and with the qualities which, 
T think, most men and women demand in their 
idols, the mother qualities. 





Betty Compson 
By Richard Dix 


This is a hard question to answer. I have 
worked with so many charming girls—and hon- 
estly! I have never drawn comparisons. Dur- 
ing the routine of making a picture I’ve found 
that it requires a lot of give andtake. And— 
wow! what a relief is that God-given gift—a 
sense of humor. In respect to that quality I 
nominate Betty Compson! 
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She is unfailingly vital and “alive” and al- 
ways on her tiptoes, so to speak. Her sense o! 
humor simply carries one along with her. And 


when the day’s work had ended I always hated 


to quit. 5 
Before each love-scene Betty would call to | 
me: | 


piece to the world!” 


‘Hot Dog! Let’s go!” I'd answer. | Ik 


And then the scene, scheduled to run fifty | 
feet, would run to at least one hundred and | 
fifty while the whole staff would bawl: | 


“Cut! Cut! Finish! Breakaway. Hey | | 


there! Stop!” 

Understand me, gentle reader, this was all | 
“art for art’s sake!” But who is this guy ART 
anyway? I award Betty Compson a promi- | 


nent place among America’s leading humorists | | 


including Josh Billings, Mark Twain, Bill | 
Rogers, Irvin Cobh, et al.; and that’s no laugh- 


| 


ing matter. 


Peaches Jackson 
By Thomas Meighan 


Although I have had many charming leading | 
women, it is very easy for me to select my fa- | 


vorite among them. The first time I saw herI | | 


fell in love with her brown eyes and her shining | 
hair, and she tells me she fell in love with me 
too. For that reason, we play lovely love 
scenes very easily together. Her name is 


Peaches Jackson and she will be nine years | |; 


old her next birthday. 


soup Etiquette 


OM MIX gave a big banquet for the cow- 
boys in his company at one of the leading | 
hotels of Los Angeles and everything was | 
done with all the necessary flourishes. Among | 
other things, consomme was served in cups. | 
One of the cowboys received his with evident | 
delight and proceeded to improve it with much | 
sugar and cream. The cowboy sitting next to 
him gave him a dig in the ribs and said in a 
loud whisper, “‘Hey, look out. That ain’t tea. 
It’s soup.” | 
The first cowboy gave a little start, and then, | 
looking at his neighbor with infinite disdain, | 


said: ‘Don’t you suppose I know that? I) |f 


Unwept, Unhonored and 


always take my soup that way.” | 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 | 


Sidney Olcott, cut and edited and wrote 
captions (when in the United States), got up 
a large part of the advertising matter, and, 
with it all, averaged a reel a week. 

“Tt was work in those days—but creative 
work, blazing the trail. We were always dis- 
covering new possibilities and each little suc- 
cess or surprise fed our enthusiasm. Mr. 
Olcott and I had no one over us. I scarcely 
ever submitted a scenario and never while 
abroad. The Kalem never knew what our pic- 
ture was to be until they saw the first run in the 
projection room. 

“We would have risked our lives (and did 
many times) out of sheer love for, and loyalty 
to, the Kalem. For four years the same friends 
were together and we were known as the 
O’Kalems, and later, during the oriental tour, 
as the El Kalems. Among those remaining so 
long and happily together, besides Mr Olcott 
and myself, were Bob Vignola, J. F. McGowan, 
Jack Clark, Allen Farnham, the technical 
director, George Hollister, the cameraman, and 
Alice Hollister. There were others who came 
and went: Jimmie Vincent, George Melford, 
Kenean Buel, Pat O’Malley and Helen Lind- 


Unfilmed | f 
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““Come on, Dixie, let’s give another master- | {i 
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Dreams of a fascinating, radiant beauty—of a soft, 
pure complexion filled with bewitching charm. 
How often have you gazed into your mirror and 
longed for that ‘‘subtile something’”’ your appear- 
ance seemed to lack? That illusive ‘‘master touch” 
of beauty that would inspire the admiration and 
attention now going to others. Your Dreams can 


come true. You can give to your skin and com- 
plexion ‘‘Beauty’s Master Touch.” For over eighty years 


Gouraups 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


has been rendering just this service to Society women, 
famous for their beauty—to women in business and 
mothers in the home whose appearance to you seemed 
endowed with the charm of eternal youthfulness. They 
possess nothing that cannot be ycurs. Their secret can be 
your secret. What Gouraud’s Oriental Cream is doing for 
them it will do for you. Let it be your step to a new and 
greater beauty. Aside from its beautifying properties, 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream is highly antiseptic and 
astringent. Skin blemishes, wrinkles and other com- 
plexion ills are greatly discouraged by its use. To perfectly 
harmonize with your complexion it is made in three shades, 
white, flesh and rachel. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Comprimettes 


At Last! Gouraud’s Oriental Cream in compact form. 
You have never used anything like it. A soft, silky 
adhering powder, containing all the subtile beautifying 
properties of Gouraud’s Oriental Cream. Two sizes, 50c 
and $1.00 and in six shades, White, Flesh, Rachel 
Powders and Light, Medium and Dark Rouges. 














SPECIAL OFFER 


- Send 50c for a Comprimette (any shade), a 
bottle of Gouraud’s Oriental Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo, and a bottle of Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream (state shade). 








FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 





New York City 


102 
THE GIRL IN THE DIAMOND 


Irene 
Rich 


a screen favorite, star in 
‘“*Lucretia Lombard,”’ 
“Boy of Mine,” ‘‘Beau 
Brummel,” the queen in 
** Rosita,’’ and soon to 
be starred tn *‘Cytherea”’ 


says“ 













“No wonder the 
makers of Malvina 
Cream have been 
successful. in their 
business for 50 years. 
They are to be con- 
gratulated on their 
excellent product. It 
is deliciously sooth- 
ing and keeps the 
skin smooth and fair, 
even during the days 


of exposure on the 
| lot.” 


MALVINA 


—pP REPARATIONS 


soth Anniversary 


Since 1874 Malvina preparations 
have been popular with beautiful 
women who were interested in pre- 
serving that beauty, and with those 
whose complexions and skins _re- 
quired softening and clearing of 
freckles. Unsolicited testimonials 
bear evidence of amazing results from 
the use of these Malvina products — 


a 55c 
Lotion 55c 





Mailed complete, POSTPAID, upon 
receipt of money order for $1.40. 
Your druggist can probably supply 
you. If not—write us. 

Write today for free booklet, 


FREE : ** How She Won a Husband,"% 


which contains some valuable beauty hints, 


Prof. I HUBERT 


Dept. 874 Toledo, Ohio 
. _ Pe es 
DRY OR SUNBURNT SKIN 


quickly relieved, gently 
healed by massaging 
with cooling, antiseptic 


“Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 























Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 
“UNMASKS YOUR 


BEAUTYPEEL ““iitoen seaury” 


CREATES BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION BY PEELING OFF 
os tan, freckles, blemishes, pimples, blackheads, liver 
Bees wrinkles, acne, muddy, oily skins. NON-ACID 
wig Painless, harmless. Effects astounding. 
OSTS NOTHING Write today for Special 
Tre offer and PREE Beautypeel auty ik. 


x WA WEWLYN CHEMICAL CO. Dept. 704—320 W. 27th, 
BEAUTYPEEL Los Angeles, Cal. or 514 Buchanan, Ei Paso, Tex. 
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IF'LORENCE TURNER, 3 Randolph Road. 
Maida Vale, W. 9, Londor.,, England. 

GENE GAUNTIER, Laboratoriegatan 10, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

FLORENCE LAWRENCE, 1938 Argyle 
Avenue, Hollywood, Cal. 

Lottie Briscoe, Hotel Princeton, West 
45th Street, New York. 

= BERNARD, 112 Twenty-Third 

., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Pass HOLtIsTER, 1120 Melrose Avenue, 
Glendale, Cal. 

Marion LEONARD, C/o S. E. V. Pictures, 
Inc., 41 East 42nd St., New York. 





Here Are the Stars of Yesterday 


LILLIAN WALKER, 150 West 72nd St., 
New York. 

May Horatine, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

EpitH Storey, Northport, L. I. 

HELEN HotmeEs, 6054 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

MAuvRIcE CosTELLO, Pasadena Hotel, 
10 West 61st St., New York. 

RosE Taptey, 644 Springdale Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. 

LovuIsE GLAvM, 400 South Catalina St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

MARGUERITE CLARK, 50 Central Park 
West, New York. 


Hollywood Hotel, 








roth. It speaks well for Mr. Olcott’s tutelage 
that five of the seven actors have risen to 
prominence as directors.” 

Miss Gauntier was the star of the first big 
travelling unit sent abroad by Kalem, first to 
Ireland. These pictures made such a success 
that, in 1911, a larger company was sent 
abroad. In order to keep up the home release 
schedule Kenean Buel was made a director and 
Alice Joyce selected as his leading woman. 
| Meanwhile the Gauntier-Olcott company was 
busy in Ireland, making “Colleen Bawn,” 
‘‘ Arra-na-Pogue,”’ in three reels, and a number 
of smaller pictures. They returned to rush off 
to Florida. 


i. weeks later Mr. Marion summoned 
the company back to NewYork. On Novem- 
ber 25th he asked Miss Gauntier and Mr. 
Olcott if they could sail for Egypt on December 
2nd. “It was a wild scramble,” explains Miss 
Gauntier. “We had a picture to finish, pack- 
ing, two weeks in New York to get our ward- 
robe, wigs, clothes, passports, and visit the 
dentist, for we were to be gone at least a year, 
along with farewell dinners. We did it, of 
course.” 

The trip culminated in “ From the Manger to 
the Cross,”’ made in 4,700 feet. Today, twelve 
years later, this picture is still bringing in good 
returns to Vitagraph, who bought the Kalem 
library. 

“When we had left New York,’”’ Miss Gaun- 
tier relates, ‘‘Mr. Marion had warned us to 
take no picture with the Christ in it, unless it 
should be a mere symbol, a passing shadow. 
We were soon to be on our way to Palestine. I 
had a touch of sun at Luxor, March is very hot, 
and lay semi-delirious in bed. Alice Hollister 
sat with me. Suddenly I sat up exclaiming, 
‘We're going to Cairo and take the Flight into 
Egypt at the Pyramids. Then the life of Christ 
in Palestine!’ 

‘Sid came in and responded to my enthu- 
siasm. As soon as I could be moved, we went 
down to Cairo, took a number of scenes on 
Palm Sunday, then on to Jerusalem. The old 
city was in such a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, even the ablahs worn by the natives were 
the same as in Christ’s time. Our enthusiasm 
mounted. Sid cabled Marion what we were 
about and that he was returning to London for 
additional actors. Marion cabled he’d meet 
him in London. 

“Tt was a three weeks’ trip and, during 
Olcott’s absence, I wrote the script, sets were 
built on a tract of ground bounded by the 
Wall of Jerusalem on one side and a convent, 
the Brides of Christ, on the other, and cos- 
tumes were made by a costumer we had 
brought from Cairo. All was ready to start 
when Olcott arrived with a dozen English ac- 
tors, including R. Henderson Bland, who was 
to be the Christus. Helen Lindroth, too, had 
been sent from Jacksonville, Fla., to Jerusalem, 
accomplishing what, I believe, is the longest 
jump on record. 

“Mr. Marion had taken his first trip abroad 
just to shake hands with Sid and wish us good 
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luck, taking the next steamer back. It was 
such things that made us so loyal. Marion’s 
ability to reverse his decision and see with a 
clear vision spurred us on. 

“A word for our cameraman, George Hollis- 
ter.. He had only one wooden camera. The 
intense heat of the desert caused it to crack and 
George would spend his nights in an improvised 
dark room, stopping up the cracks with ad- 
hesive tape. Of all the hundreds of scenes 
taken during those strenuous, stifling months, 
not one had to be retaken. So great was our 
confidence in George that our company was 
brought back to England without having re- 
ceived a report on the last reels of the picture. 
In fact, I took the last two reels back to New 
York with me. They were wonderful photo- 
graphically, for those days. I got out some 
advertising, wrote the scenario in play form in 
order to copyright it, and rejoined the company 
in Ireland in three weeks. That summer we 
did, ‘Keery Gow,’ ‘Shaun Rue’ and many 
other Irish dramas, going to Scotland for ‘My 
Hiland Lassie’ in 1912.” 

Soon after came Miss Gauntier’s disillusion- 
ment. In December, Mr. Olcott, Mr. Clark 
and Miss Gauntier formed the Gene Gauntier 
Feature Players. This organization continued 
to 1915. “It was the beginning of my revul- 
sion,’”’ explains Miss Gauntier. ‘‘ Perhaps suc- 
cess had gone to my head. Anyway, I was un- 
happy. Conditions had changed so. I went 
with Universal for a short time, when the new 
plant, Universal City, was opened. After being 
master of all I surveyed, I could not work un- 
der the new conditions. Domestic tragedy was 
the finishing touch and I was glad to get out 
while I could still retain some pleasant mem- 
ories of the good old days.” 

There is a record, in Kansas City, of a 
divorce granted to Mrs. Genevieve Clark on 
January 30, 1918, from John J. Clark. Mrs. 
Clark was, in reality, Miss Gauntier, and Mr. 
Clark was the leading man of the old time 
O’Kalems and El Kalems. 


ISS GAUNTIER travelled through South 

America and Europe, returning to Kansas 
City to become dramatic and photoplay editor 
of The Kansas City Post. But the wanderlust 
captured Miss Gauntier again. She went 
abroad—and she is still in Europe. From 
Thanksgiving to March she lives with her sis- 
ter at her palace at Laboratoriegatan 10, 
Stockholm; March to June she tours Italy and 
the Riviera and visits Paris; while, from June 
to holiday time she lives on the rockkound 
western coast of Sweden, on the Island of 
Arust. Her study has a ten-mile visibility in 
three directions. In this wind swept studio 
Miss Gauntier plans to complete a book this 
year. “Not a bad life, is it?” she comments. 
“Tn fact, I think I am wonderfully fortunate. 
And how sweet are rest and relaxation after 
they’re earned!”’ 

My quest for Florence Lawrence led, as I 
have said, to the heart of Hollywood, where the 
former Lubin idol is living at 1938 Argyle 
street. Miss Lawrence fell in escaping from a 
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burning building during the filming of a photo- 
play scene—and then came the long years of 
retirement in forgotten loneliness, not to men- 
tion the many months of suffering and illness. 

“Pictures put me out,” Miss Lawre1ce told 
me, “it is but right that they should bring me 
back. I am not asking for stardom, I will get 
there on my merits if I am given half a chance. 
I have thousands of friendly motion picture 
fans who remember me and I know they would 
like to see me back. Indeed, I still get many 
letters from all over the world. 

“Tt is pretty hard, at the age of thirty-one, 
to be left, forgotten by an industry you helped 
so hard to develop. It is hard to feel that you 
have given the best of your life to motion pic- 
tures—and that they have no place for you.” 

Miss Lawrence early made connections with 
the old Vitagraph Company. There her first 
picture was “The Athletic American Girls,” in 
which she had to box a young woman with con- 
siderable pugilistic experience. ‘She had the 
science—but I had been brought up with two 
brothers,” explains Miss Lawrence. Her first 
blow smashed the beaded eye lashes of the lady 
fighter, with the result that the black cosmetic 
gave the appearance of a black eye. Miss 
Lawrence thought she had ruined the film but, 
when J. Stuart Blackton stopped cranking the 
camera, she found everyone convulsed with 
laughter—except the boxer. 





FTER this Vitagraph effort, Miss Law- 


rence alternated between the stage and the 
screen. She was uniformly successful in both. 


She had left Vitagraph and was connected with | 


Biograph when ill luck touched her for the first 
time. Thinking to better herself, Miss Law- 
rence wrote to Fssanay for a joint contract in- 
cluding her husband (she had secretly married 
Harry Solter). The Essanay officials reported 
the letter back to Biograph—and the Solters 
were dismissed. 

They found it impossible to get a position 
with any of the licensed companies. This was 
the first instance of blacklisting in filmdom. 
Miss Lawrence was about to go on tour in Ezra 
Kendall’s Company when Mr. Ranous sent for 
her. Carl Laemmle had organized the Imp 
Company, engaged Mr. Ranous and he wanted 
Miss Lawrence. 


Miss Lawrence became an Imp star and was 


highly successful. In 1910, she made the first 
stellar personal appearance on record, when 
she went to St. Louis to refute a rumor of her 
death. In rorz she left the Imp Company for 
a vacation in Europe, returning to join the 
Lubin forces. In 1913 she departed for another 
vacation, this time making a Mediterranean 
tour. 

While she was absent the independents 
banded together and invited her to head their 
company. She came back to be a star of the 
Victor Company and continued, one of the big- 
gest favorites of the screen, until 1915, when 
her tragic injuries occurred during the making 
of a picture. 

Miss Lawrence fought desperately to re- 
cover and, in 1916, came to Universal for one 
picture. But the shock of her injuries had been 
too great and Miss Lawrence collapsed. She 
was totally paralyzed for four months and in- 
capacitated for four years. Much of this time 
was spent on her farm at Westwood, N. J., 
some fifteen miles from Fort Lee, the scene of 
her many silver screen triumphs. Incidentally. 
she never received a cent for her injuries. 

Mr. Solter died in 1920. Subsequently Mics 
Lawrence tried vaudeville and then musical 
comedy, but the goal of a successful return to 
the films was always before her. In 1921 shc 
tried a return, in a picture called “The Un- 
foldment,” but, through mishandling, the pro- 
duction failed of its purpose. The jinx still had 
Miss Lawrence in its power. 

Miss Lawrence has remarried and has her 
full measure of domestic happiness, but she 
longs for the films again. Why shouldn’t she? 
Just thirty-one! Less, indeed, in years than 
most of our successful stars. 

Helen Holmes is still an active player, al- 
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though she has not missed some of the vicissi- 
tudes which have dogged the steps of the film 
pioneers. She recently played in productions 
of William Desmond and Hoot Gibson at Uni- 
versal and she is planning to launch another 
series of thrillers, with J. P. McGowan direct- 
ing, soon. This, she says, will be “the familiar 
stuff, possibly more dressed up, possibly more 
expensive, but the same hazard and the same 
danger that we went through in days gone by.” 

Miss Holmes started her film career just 
after Christmas, 1912, at the old Keystone 
studio in Los Angeles under the direction of 
Mack Sennett. ‘‘Mabel Normand was the 
star,” explains Miss Holmes, “‘and the com- 
pany included the late Fred Mace, Ford Sterl- 
ing, Dot Farley and many others who have 
achieved fame in later years. The working 
title was ‘King’s Court’ and I played a bit as 
one of the court ladies. 


“P*HERE was a close-up in the picture of my 

hand holding something or other and, after 
the cameraman, Walter Wright, had set up to 
take the scene, he called Mr. Sennett’s attention 
to some blisters on the palms of my hands. I ex- 
plained (I was seventeen at the time), that, be- 
fore leaving our ranch in Death Valley akout a 
week before, I had shod two cow ponies and a 
desert canary, as we called a burro. However, 
the blisters didn’t go and another pair of hands, 
not used to the hammer or knife, were sub- 
stituted.” 

Still, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
Mr. Sennett remembered the blisters and Miss 
Holmes’ explanation and, needing a rider in his 
next picture, he called upon the future star. 

In April, 1913, Miss Holmes was introduced 
by Miss Normand to Mr. McGowan, who had 
come from the East to organize a company for 
Kalem. “I started work at Glendale, which 
was then far out of Los Angeles,” says Miss 
Holmes. ‘George Melford was working there, 
Marin Sais, Ruth Roland, Douglas Gerrard. 
James Horne and Jane Wolf were on the 
players’ pay roll, and, at Santa Monica, 
Mickey Neilan was operating with Pat Harti- 
gan, making the Kalem comedies. 

““We were making two-reelers, features in 
those days, when a second accident changed 
my career. We were held up for a story and I 
wrote a scenario about a girl telegraph oper- 
ator, an idea I had had vaguely in mind for 
some time. It was my first attempt and I was 
dubious, of course. However, we made the 
story and shipped it to New York, waiting 
with fear and trembling for the verdict of the 
home office. At that time we did not develop 
or print anything on the coast. After a picture 
was finished, the entire exposed negative was 
packed in cans and shipped to the laboratory 
on 23rd street in New York. Here it was 
developed and a print made. Along with the 
negative, the director sent his assembling in- 
structions. This was practically a continuity 
of action covering the story. 

“Tt would run something like this: 

“Scene r. Open as Helen enters, Paul Hurst 
comes to f. g. and speaks to her—Hoot Gibson 
enters, turns and beckons Jack Hoxie in— 
Hoxie enters the room, they all stand and talk 
—cut to title as Hoxie speaks—Helen tells 
them all right—they all turn and leave room— 
cut scene as Helen stands at table and tele- 
graphs.” 

“This was about the style of continuity. 
Paul Hurst, Hoot Gibson and Jack Hoxie were 
regular members of the company at that time. 

“My first effort was called ‘The Girl at the 
Switch.? Imagine my elation when instruc- 
tions came back to make a series! I was to do 
‘The Hazards of Helen.’ This series proved 
immensely popular and we worked on them for 
well over a year, making, I think, altogether 
about sixty-five of the series.” 

This paved the way for the organization of 
the Signal Film Company, releasing through 
Mutual. Miss Holmes did a number of series 
and serials, including ‘The Girl and the 
Game,” “Lass of the Lumberlands” and “The 
Railroad Raiders.” After Mutual dissolved, 
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the Signal Company went out of existence and 
Miss Holmes made a serial for the Warner 
Brothers in the East. She has appeared more 
or less regularly on the screen ever since. 

Alice Hollister, who went from a Montreal 
convent to the old Kalem forces, is living at 
1120 Melrose Avenue, Glendale, Cal. Miss 
Hollister lays claim to having been the screen’s 
first vamp, even antedating Theda Bara. In 
those pioneer days she starred in “The Vam- 
pire” with Robert Vignola directing. She 
made the trip to the Holy Land for the filming 
of “From the Manger to the Cross” and 
played the réle of Mary Magdalene. 

Louise Glaum, since her success at the Ince 
studios and her later appearances in her own 
productions, has been strangely absent from 
filmdom. I found Miss Glaum residing in re- 
tirement at 4oo South Catalina Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The search for Edith Storey, so popular in 
old Vitagraph productions, was even more diffi- 
cult. She was in California until a year ago and 
can-now be addressed at her old home, North- 
port, Long Island. Miss Storey has keen ah- 
sent from the films for five years. Remember 
her appearances with ’Tony Moreno, partic- 
ularly in “The Isle of Regeneration’’? 

Since leaving Lubin, Ormi Hawley has ap- 
peared in vaudeville and she has divided her 
time between New York and her farm nezr 
Utica, N. Y. Incidentally, she has been inter- 
ested in several motion picture theaters and she 
recently invented a new safety railroad stop 
device which may bring her consideral le 
money. 

Fritzi Ridgeway has been playing for nearly 
a year in Keith vaudeville. She has keen pre- 
senting a screen burlesque called “A Wife's 
Honor.”’ 

Gilbert M. (“Broncho Billy”) Anderson, 
once plain Max Aronson, had a_ skyrocket 
career from the old Essanay days, when he pre- 
ceded Bill Hart as the favorite portrayer of 
Western réles. Anderson has been interested 
off and on in motion picture production and he 
made several musical comedy productions on 
Broadway. He was last reported in California. 

Lee Beggs, who once directed John Bunny 
and Flora Finch, is playing small character 
réles in Eastern productions. He was Samuel 
Adams in Griffith’s “‘ America” and he has the 
role of another historical character, Benjamin 
Franklin, in Marion Davies’ “Janice Mere- 
dith.”’ 

Flora Finch, the popular comedienne of the 
old Vitagraph Company, is still in pictures. 
She plays a small réle in Rodolph Valentino’s 

4 73 a bf ”? 
production of “Monsieur Beaucaire,” and she 
played most of last season in the musical com- 
edy, “Poppy,” with W. C. Fields and Madge 
Kennedy, who, by the way, seems to have 
definitely given up pictures for the footlights. 

Lillian Walker, the famed dimpled ingenue 
of the old Vitagraph forces, lives at 150 West 
yond street, New York. She has not appeared 
in pictures for some little time. 


pile COSTELLO is still an active film 
player. He madeseveral recent appearances 
in Famous Players production and his daughter, 
Dolores, is now on the screen. Mr. Costello 
lives at the Pasadena Hotel, 10 West 61st 
street, New York. 

Another broken career recorded by“ the most 
heart breaking game in the world”’ is that of 
Cleo Madison. Not so long ago Miss Madicon 
was a Universal star. Perhaps you recall how 
she created, in “Black Orchids,” the réle later 
played by Barbara La Marr when Rex Ingram 
remade his story as “Trifling Women.” Miss 
Madison had a complete breakdown from over- 
work and she was away from the screen for two 
years. Now she is back, playing mother réles, 
her return to filmdom being made in “The 
Dangerous Age.”’ : 

One of the veterans of the screen is Charles 
Ogle, still active with the Famous Players- 
Lasky Company on the coast. “I have been in 
pictures steadily since 1909, with just one 
month off,” Mr. Ogle told me. “TI believe I 
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have played more parts than any other actor in 
the business.”’ On August 21 of this year Mr. 
Ogle will have completed his eighth year with 
the Famous Players-Lasky. 

Mr. Ogle names the original Edison stock 
company as numbering, besides himself, Laura 
Sawyer, Rolinda Bainbridge, Bernadine Leist, 
Herbert Prior, William Sorelle, William West. 
Charles Seay, Charles Sutton and Ed Boulden. 
Mabel Trunelle, Mary Fuller and Mare Mac- 
Dermott joined the following year. 

Marguerite Clark is happily married. the 
wife of a wealthy Southerner, H. Palmerson 
Williams. She lives in New Orleans, La., but 
she still receives fan mail at her old address. 
50 Central Park West, New York. 

Rose Tapley, at one time a popular member 
of the Vitagraph Company, 1s living at 644 
Springdale Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 


E trail of the past leads through every one 
of the big studios of today. Sidney Olcott,the 
O’Kalem of yesterday, is directing Norma 
Talmadge, having just completed Rodolph 
Valentino’s “‘Monsieur Beaucaire.’”’ Robert 
Vignola, another O’Kalem, is making specials 
for Metro-Goldwyn release. Larry Trimble. 
who directed Florence Turner in London, i: 
now making the photoplays featuring Strong- 
heart. George Melford, another Kalemite, has 
been directing for Famous Players-Lasky and 
is launching himself as an independent director 
Francis X. Bushman, who began his career 
of early popularity at Essanay in rortt, is now 
in Italy, playing in “Ben-Hur.” The produc- 
tion is being directed by Charles Brabin, who 
gained his directorial experience at Edison in 
the early days. Theda Bara (Mrs. Brabin), is 
now in Los Angeles, her return to the screen 
having been postponed, at least temporarily. 
King Baggott, the popular star of the old 
Imp forces, has been directing for Universal 
Harry Beaumont, first an actor at Edison and 
later a director of Essanay and Selig, is direct- 
ing for the Warner Brothers. J. Stuart Black- 
ton, one of the three organizers of Vitagraph. is 
at work at the coast V itagraph studios. 
Carlyle Blackwell has been making pictures re- 
cently abroad. 

Harry Carey and Henry B. Walthall are 
both active players. Alice Joyce has just gone 
to England to make a picture, having made her 
return to the screen, after her marriage and re- 
tirement, in “‘The Green Goddess.” 

Rapley Holmes, who used to play in Essanay 
pictures, with his wife, Gerta, has been playing 
the rdle of the South Sea trader in “Rain,” on 
the stage in New York for two seasons. 

Raoul Walsh was the director of “The Thief 
of Bagdad.” His wife, Miriam Cooper, has not 
appeared in the films for awhile. She was once 
a favorite Griffith-Biographer. Mrs. Linda 
Griffith has not been active in pictures for 
years. She has contributed to magazines on 
motion picture subjects and is living in New 
York. 

James Cruze and Marguerite Snow were re- 
cently divorced. Remember when they used 
to play at the old Thanhouser studios? Cruze 
came to the Thanhouser studios after, as he ex- 
presses it, “fa histrionic training gained ir 
medicine shows.” 

Mae Marsh (Mrs. Louis Leon Arms) has just 
gone to Germany to appear in a screen play. 
She has not appeared in pictures since Griffith’s 
“The White Rose.’”? Zena Keefe, who used to 
be an idol at old Vitagraph, appears now and 
then in pictures and lives in Kew Gardens. 
Long Island. Julia Swayne Gordon, another 
Vitagrapher, is still playing in front of the 
camera. Gladys Leslie, one time Vitagraph 
star, has keen married for two years and has 
definitely retired to domesticity. She is living 
in New York. 

Louise Huff, the former Lubin star. devotes 
her time entirely to the stage now. Her sister, 
Justina, has been ae for some years and 
lives in Savannah, Ga. Edwin Carewe, another 
former Lubinite, recently completed a picture, 
“A Son of the Sahara,” in Paris and has re- 


turned to this country. 
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Why will 


so many married women 
constiler themselves so safe? 


Is it that they are blind—or just indifferent—to the 
secrets of appeal which single girls know so well? 


Reporting an interview with 350 women in which 
some significant facts were revealed.—by Ruth Miller 


The “eternal triangle” !—A new novel 
had set me thinking about this subject 
when [ started out recently to get some 
information from 350 women, single as 
well as married. And [| found an unex- 
pected situation—perhaps significant! 

I found that an alarming number of 
“safely married’ women are running a 
risk few single girls are taking. 

Attractive women they were — well 
dressed, well coiffed and manicured. Yet 
they were neglecting their most appeal- 
ing charm—were, in attention to it, out- 
numbered 5 to | by single girls with their 
“conquests” yet to make. 

A woman's personal daintiness is one 
of her strongest appeals to a man and its 
most deadly enemy _ is—perspiration! 
You may be fastidiously soap-and-water 
clean and still that repellent odor will 
creep in. 

There is only one way to guard against 
this dangerous form of unloveliness. Just 
as the teeth and fingernails, the under- 
arm too, must have regular, special care. 
Today 3,000,000 women are finding their 
one dependence in Odorono, the U'nder- 
arm Toilette. 

Odorono not only corrects perspiration 
odor but its annoying moisture 


tive for at least three days: giving abso- 
lute protection from the “distress of 
clothing soaked, stained and even ruined; 
from that offensive odor which destroys 
personal daintiness. Safeguard your 
clothing and yourself with Odorono — 
today. At all toilet counters, 35c, 60c 
and $1, or by mail postpaid. 


Creme Odorono—for odor ONLY 
Everyone is subject to perspiration odor 
—even though not bothered with mois- 
ture. Expresslyv for odor, Creme Odorono 
was perfected. Exquisitely soft and 
smooth, vanishing-and non-greasy. Is 
effective at once and gives all day protec- 
tion. Large tube, 25c. 

Send for three samples 
For 10¢ [ will send you 3 generous sam- 
ples for the complete underarm 
toilette — Odorono, Creme 


Odorono, and Odorono Depil- 


atory, together with booklet of 
complete information. Or 
sample of any one for 3c. Mail 
the coupon today. 
UTH MILLER 
The Odorono Company 


907 Blair Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 








as well. A clear, clean liquid. 
Odorono was originally , formu- 
lated by a physician. It is now 
widely used in hospitals, by 
physicians and nurses who know 


its antiseptic qualities and scien- Nica. 
tific action. 
Twice a week is all you need to 


use it! One application is effec- 


RUTH MILLER 

907 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed 10c. 
Odorono and Odorono Depilatory. Also booklet. 


Send me, please, samples of Odorono, Creme 


p< ne eee ee 


(Note: For sample of any one of above enclose Jc and cross 
out those not wanted.) 
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Good Music— 
Wherever You Go! 


Sixty miles on the speedometer— twelve 
noon by the clock—a quiet, shady grove by 
the roadside —a lunch basket packed with 
good things to eat—and five hungry people 
ready to sit down to a feast at nature’s table, 
That’s the time for a little music from the 
pocket orchestra—a few lively selections on 
a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for happiness; 
and there’s nothing like a Hohner for good 
music. Hohner Harmonicasare truein tone, 
accurate in pitch and perfect in workmanship. 
Anyone can learn to play real music quickly. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it 
tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers. Ask for the 
Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out | 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept., 183 
New York City. 


OHNER 





LARMONICAS 








oo OOK Bp 
4% A Waterproof Cream! ™ 


> ELIZABETH ARDEN announces a new © 
~ cream—her Waterproof Cream. Smooth it 
on the face, neck, arms and hands under powder. 
It gives the skin a lovely silken finish—a water- 
proof finish! It keeps the skin fresh and attrac- 
tive for hours of swimming and sports. Prevents 
sunburn, roughness, peeling, freckles. Also 
gives the skin a superb finish for evening. $3. 


Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book 
on the correct care of the skin. Ask 
also about her Beauty Exercises. 


{ Elizabeth Arden : 


°o 681-M Fifth Ave., New York 
¥ 25 Old Bond Street, London K 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris 
amroo oostn 
ARTISTIC DECORATING 


Framed or unframed pictures make a room 
‘attractive. Get perfect color harmony by using 


Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Mirrors or heavy pictures are properly hung with 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
*‘The Hanger with the Twist’’ 

» where. 

1 Oc pkts. 4 ae 15ce. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa- 

































Learn Cartooning 


At Home—In Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonists of today 
earning from $50 to $200 and more a 
week. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stamps for full information and chart 
to test your ability. 4/so state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1407 National Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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Questions and Answers 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88 ] 


Brown EyeEp Betty, Summit, N. J.—‘Old 
Bill” will do as well as any of the other 
variants of “The Answer Man” with which my 
correspondent endow me. You “think I 
have brown hair but not much of it.””. Wrong, 
Betty. I’m plentifully endowed. Ask my 
barber or beauty specialist. Milton Sills is 
thirty-eight. Married. If you “fell in love 
with him in the only picture you ever saw of 
him” what will be your state when you have 
seen ten? 


INEZ, NEW ZEALAND.—Do motion pictures 
brighten your life on the island amid the 
tumbling waves of the Pacific, Inez? They 
must, else you would not have the deep 
interest and vast knowledge of them your 
letter shows. Marguerite de la Motte and Pat 
O’Malley were in the photoplay, “‘ Wandering 
Daughters.” Allan Forrest played opposite 
Shirley Mason in “‘ Lights of the Desert.” Yes, 
Olive (Smith) Thomas was the first Mrs. Jack 
Pickford. 


I. M. B., Rep BANK, N. J.—Charmed. The 
actor who plays John Millet in Charles Chap- 
lin’s production, ‘‘The Woman of Paris.” is 
Carl Miller. 


C. B. E., OAKLAND, Catir.—You like to 
think that I am “in looks a double of Cullen 
Landis.” I’m afraid Mr. Landis wouldn’t. 
But dream on, sweet one. Mr. Landis’ age 
is twenty-eight. Recent appearances of his 
have been in “The Fog,” “Pioneer Trails” 
“The Alibi,” and “The Fighting Coward.” 


FRANCES, Estes PArkK, CoLto.—You no 
longer judge persons by the books they read, 
nor by their friends, but by their motion 
picture favorites. You are willing to be 
judged by yours. Norma Talmadge, Pauline 
Frederick, Lillian Gish, Nazimova and Pola 
Negri are the actresses and John Barrymore, 
Charlie Chaplin, Lon Chaney, Ernst Lubitsch, 
and Guy Bates Post are your favorite actors. 
Now what do I think of you? I think you are 
an intelligent, self-reliant young woman. You 
prove it when you say you think Charles 
Chaplin a great artist and that you go to all 
his pictures not to laugh but to cry. Righto. 
Do your own thinking and feeling too, Frances. 


ELEANOR, NEWARK, N. J.—I don’t mind 


|your calling me “Daddy” if you like it. 


Makes me feel important. For,—come close, 
Eleanor, while I whisper,—I never have been 
one. Lloyd Hughes is a healthy specimen, 
six feet tall, weighing one hundred fifty 
pounds. His age is twenty-six years. He is 
married. 


L. V. A., BRooKLYN, N. Y.—AIll right, Lloyd. 
Your favorite actress was born in Port Huron, 
Mich., August 19, 1900. Colleen Moore was 
educated in a convent in Florida. Her height 
is five feet, three inches and her weight one 
hundred pounds. A chance meeting with a 
producer brought about her engagement in 
pictures. She has been in the photodrama for 
five years. Her maiden name was Kathleen 
Morrison. She was married last August to 
John Emmett McCormick. Recent pictures in 
which she appeared are “The Huntress,” 
“Flaming Youth” and “Painted People.” 


CHERRY, ATHENS, TEX. — A_ toothsome 
name. Eugene O’Brien has not a brother who 
plays in Marshall Neilan productions, but 
himself, plays in “Secrets,” with Norma 
Talmadge. Ramon Novarro changed his 
family name, Gil Samanyiegos, for the screen 
because he feared the public found it un- 
pronounceable. But he did not go out of the 
family, for he uses his mother’s name, Novarro. 
He spent part of the winter in Tunis. Not, 
a in idleness. See his new picture, “The 

rab.” 


KATHRYN, NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—You saw 
Richard Dix in ‘The Christian” and you ad- 
mire him. He is twenty-nine years old. He 
is a native of Minnesota and attended the 
University of Minnesota. He is not married. 


R. H., Cepar Fats, IaA.—A cure for the 
blues is that round, jolly little face in that 
snapshot pasted at the top of your letter. 
I hope that life will never cause that smile to 
fade. Don’t let it. Perhaps my esteemed con- 
frere, Carolyn Van Wyck, will tell you how to 
modify a pronounced pug nose. My advice is 
to call the feature retrousse and let it go at that. 


Missourr Matron, JopLtin, Mo.—Do I 
“think it is wrong for a married woman, the 
mother of two lovely children, to admire the 
handsome men in the movies?” I do not. 
Especially since you say you would be glad if 
your two little sons would ever “become as 
manly and successful.” Your favorite actor, 
J. Warren Kerrigan, was born in Louisville, 
Ky., July 25, 1889. He has black hair and 
hazel eyes. His height is five feet, eleven 
inches, his weight one hundred ninety-five 
pounds. 


M. LER., MINNEAPOLIS, M1inn.—“ You bet 
that Iam a girl.’”” What stakes do you offer? 
Norma Talmadge was born May 2, 1895, 
Constance Talmadge April 19, 1900. Count 
the months and years. Mental arithmetic is 
good exercise for the brain, Mauvette. 


Ima Fan, Detroit, Micu.—What an in- 
ventive young person. That nom de plume is 
an inspiration. So was your salutation, “‘ Dear 
Sir or Madame or Otherwise.”” You have in- 
vented a novel name for unattached women, 
““Otherwises.”” Wonder if they will like it? 
Mary Astor’s age is nineteen, her height five 
feet, five inches, her weight one hundred and 
twenty pounds. Most important to you, you 
say, is whether she is married. Breathe freely 
once more Noman has led her to the altar. 


JACKIE, PETERBORO, ONT.—You want to 
know “all about Buck Jones.” What an 
order! Well, he was born at Vincennes, Ind. 
His eyes are gray, his hair brown. His com- 
plexion must be guessed—I guess it medium. 
His height is five feet, eleven inches. He was 
thirty years old when he began his career as a 
screen actor at Los Angeles. That was five 
years ago. He is married. 


QUEEN SOPHIE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
When was Your Majesty crowned, and where? 
I don’t recall the ceremony. Percy Marmont 
would be as proud if he knew all you said about 
him. He was born in London, England. He 
was on the stage in London and New York. 
He is six feet tall and weighs one hundred and 
fifty pounds. English slimness. His eyes are 
blue gray and his hair blond. Like many of 
his countrymen, he is an athlete. His age is 
approximately thirty-five years. I had not 
noticed that Margaret Livingston’s type is 
reminiscent of Marguerite Clark. Miss 
Livingston was born in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and was educated there. She has had five 
years of screen experience. 


E. D. D., RAyMmonpsvILLE, TEx. Enid 
Bennett is twenty-eight. She is the wife of 
Fred Niblo, the director. Jobyna Ralston is 
nineteen. Myrtle Stedman is a blonde. She 
is thirty-five. Like blondes, E. D. D.? 


Betty, Montcomery, ALtA.—Let not your 
heart be troubled, Betty. Gloria Swanson’s 
hair is neither black nor red, but brown Yes, 
she is beautiful in any light or at any angle. 
It is usual to send a quarter with each request 
for a star’s photograph. The number of re- 
quests is enormous and even wealthy motion 
picture stars dread poverty in old age. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 ] 
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Jack Holt, Regular He-Man 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58 } 


a cigarette from a property-man. But the 
twinkle in his eyes was somewhat insinuating. 

“Oh, I have a long way to go as an actor,” 
he said modestly, as he resumed his position 
on Miss Dalton’s throne. “‘ Take ‘The Marriage 
Maker.’ I was terrible in that.” 

“‘Suppose William de Mille learns that you 
said that.” 


“He knew it. I like to play heavies as I 


used to. But there’s more money in being a 
hero. <A hero gets all the money and all the 


sympathy. And a villain works just as hard.” 

“Work! You mention work!” (Every- 
where in the studio, there were examples of 
inspired inactivity.) 

“Tn just a minute you'll see how hard I 
work. We're having a big fight.”’ 

With this, Mr. Holt was called away to con- 
fer on the details of it. 

“Now you bang each other’s heads against 
the bookcase, but be careful not to shake the 
scene,” instructed the director. And Jack 
Holt and the villainous Apache complied with 
such artistic fire that the banging produced a 
slight tremor in the walls of the counterfeit 
apartment, and the scene had to be retaken. 
The second result was perfection. Mr. Holt 
laid waste the rascal with the sure touch of 
genius. He was not only the hero, but 
getting the most money, and the highest-paid 
actors always live to work in the last foot of 
film. 

“T like to play what is known as ‘heavy- 
leads’,”’ confessed Mr. Holt, when I asked him 
how comfortably this recent nobility rested 
upon the top of a career founded upon the réles 
of rogues. ‘An actor must have a good story 
if he is to do good characterization. A bad 
story can spoil anyone’s work. Still, some 
of the best and most popular actors are con- 








SCREEN TITLE: 


sistently buried in weak material. Directing 
interests mea lot. When I've done all I want 
to do as an actor, my ambition might include 
-., 

“What do you want to do as an actor?” 

“T would like to be as popular as Thomas 
Meighan, for instance.” 

“That's your professional ambition. 
you an unprofessional one?” 

“To get back to California and my polo.” 

“Polo is known as the ‘gentlemen's game.’ 
With whom do you play in Hollywood?” 

“That has all the earmarks of a dirty 
crack. Do you think there are no gentlemen 
in the picture business?” 

“We know there are. 
are known the width of the land as one. Even 
the dulled sensibilities of the most com- 
pletely submerged tenth recognize in you the 
very embodiment of the title ‘a perfect gent’. | 

Mr. Holt laughed and borrowed another 
cigarette from another property-man with a’ 
democratic grace only an authentic thorough- | 
bred could accomplish. It was the real test. 
The congenital roughneck would have been 
pally. The pseudo-gentleman would have, 
been patronizing. Jack Holt was neither. 

“Wonderful fellow, a real he-man,” com- 
mented his cigarette-creditor, as he went back 
on the set. 

“Tsn’t he charming?” said beautiful Lucy 
Fox, taking the chair he had vacated. 

And I wondered whether that was the word 
for him. 

“Tm sick of 
said to me. 


Have | 


You, for instance, 


? | 
beautiful women,” he had |} 
| 


movie- | 


“Aren't you sick of wonderful | 
heroes?”’ I asked the sweet little actress. | 
“T should say so,’ she answered. “But | 


Jack Holt isn’t that kind. He’s a gentleman. | 


A real he-man.”’ 








“This dreadful silence! What would I 
not give jor the sound of a human voice.”-—From PuncuH. o 
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Here’s “SS 
the Ironing Set 
You’ve Been Waiting for— 
for Years 


The finest of electric irons —the Sunbeam 
—in a handsome, indestructible steel case! 

The iron that does your work so much 
quicker, easier, better, and a permanent place 
to keep it— iron, cord and stand always to- 
gether, always protected against dirt and 
Moisture, wear and tear—all your ironing 
things instantly available, instantly replace- 
able without waiting for the iron to cool 
















The new Sunbeam case is surprisingly good 
looking. Finished in Delft Blue enamel, 
edged with gleaming bands of nickel-plated 
steel. Closed, no one would suspeét it con- 
tained an electric iron, Leave it in any room, 
on your dressing table, if you like, it’s appro- 
priate wherever you please to put it. 


See this new combination at your dealer's. 
You will never again be satisfied with “‘just an 
eleétric iron’’ when you can get the Sunbeam Set 
at $8 50 complete. 


**You Need One Extra Good Iron” 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
5540 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 
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6 
Mum” 
is the word! 






66 : 
Mum” prevents 


all body odors 


What a comfort!—to preserve 
al] day that fresh, “after-the-bath” 


feeling of daintiness! 

“Mum”, the snow-white cream 
—not only prevents perspiration 
odor, but a// body odors. “Mum” 


is so effective and so safe that 
dainty women use it with the sani- 


tary pad. 25cand soc atall stores. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to introduce to you two other toilet 
essentials we make this Special Offer; 25¢ “Muin”; 
25c “Amoray”’ talco—the Powder Perfume whose 
fragrance lasts all day; and 75c Evans’s Depilatory 
Outfit—the quick, safe way of removing hair. 
$7.25 worth for $1 postpaid. Or we will send you 
the items separately. Please give dealer’s name 
and address. 


Mum Mfg. Co. 


1101 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 






























P 
Gray Harr 
Banished 


rm 
fifteen minutes 


Inecto Rapid, Notox, is specifically 
guaranteed to color—and perma- 
nently — naturally gray, faded or 
streaked hair to its original shade 
in 15 minutes; and not alone this; 
it also brings back all the normal 
brilliancy without injury to the tex- 
ture. The tint is both natural and 
permanent in 18 distinct shades. It 
will neither rub off nor be affected 
in any way by sunlight, shampoo- 
ing, salt water, Russian or Turkish 
baths, nor by permanent waving 
or any other hair treatments. 

The majority of high-class hairdressers 
from coast to coast use and endorse it. 
Thousands of women apply it, for the sake 
of convenience, in their own homes, and 
with invariable success. 

SEND NO MONEY. Merely ask 
us to send you full particulars about 


Inecto Rapid, Notox, and our Beauty 
& Analysis Chart. 


INECTO, Inc. 


Laboratories and Salons: 
33-35 W. 46th St., New York 


Please send me, gratis, full details of Inecto Rapid, Notox, 
and the “ Beauty Analysis Chart.’”” Form A-21. 


ee Eee ade 










Address . 
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| The Story Without a Name 


| CONTINUED FROM:PAGE 36 } 


and forth, Don with an old refracting-mirror 
and Ruth with a new milk pan. Then the 
sustained opposition of Samuel Carter had 
prompted Don to work out a diminutive re- 
ceiving set in the form of a sewing basket with 
a false bottom. And Ruth Carter had become 
deeply attached to her new sewing basket. 
While she sat, demurely darning her father’s 
socks or as innocently patching his denim 
overalls, Don Powell could send down to her 
his low-powered but ardent little love messages. 
These anonymous love messages, it 1s true, 
puzzled many a neighboring radio fan, but to 
the demure-eyed girl so engrossed in her sewing 
they brought esstatic little thrills of delight. 
Old Sam, indeed, coming in one day to refill 
his water jug, was arrested by Ruth’s sudden 
laughter and convulsive movements of joy as 
she shifted the secret tuning-dial and a familiar 
voice said: “IT love you, love you, love you, 
moon of my delight!” 

Old Sam shook his head, thoughtfully, half- 
persuaded his girl was a bit weak in the upper 
story. ‘Ruth ain’t like the rest of us Car- 
ters,’’ he said with the utmost conviction. 





O Don, watching his minute-hand approach 

the appointed moment, leaned closer to his 
diminutive transmitter and said: “Tlove you, 
Sweetie, more than lips can say.” Then he 
sighed as he added: “TI love you, Cutey, but 
I can’t tell it this way again. For my chief 
has finished up his work. And before tomor- 
row we'll be gone” ; 

Just beyond the club house a cripple carry- 
ing a crutch toyed with a metal button cun- 
ningly set in the camouflaged frame beneath 
his arm-pit. He pressed a watch-case receiver 

| close to his ear, studied what promised to be 
‘a perfect sunset, and hobbled past the club 
jhouse porch. As he passed a dark-eyed 
woman sitting there he muttered a word or 
\ two in a foreign tongue, and a moment later 
) Claire Lacasse, excusing herself from the circle 
| of youths about her, slipped into the telephone 
booth and spoke a sentence or two, also in a 
foreign tongue, over the wire. 

Beside a stream, a mile beyond Smithers 
Mill, a lone fisherman was acting in an equally 
enigmatic manner. As he sat on the bank, 
apparently angling for a bite while he placidly 
moved his pole up and down, his mind was not 
as indolent as his body might imply. For his 
thoughts were not altogether on the finny 
tribe as he so abstractedly worked at his reel. 
Instead of angling for trout, in fact, he was 
angling for a wave-length which, as it sped 
through the ether, was eluding his oddly 
fashioned aerial. But along that aerial he 
was suddenly conscious of the ghostly electric 
nibble. He leaned lazily back on one hand, 
pressing closer to his ear as he did so the head- 
set concealed under his tilted hat-brim. . 
“Can’t tell it this way again. For my chief 
has finished up his work, And before tomorrow 
we'll be gonel’’ : . o 

The lone fisherman quietly drew in his line, 
disconnected his rod, and stowed it away in 
his case. Then, looking carefully about, he 
skirted an orchard, crossed a hill, cut through 
a stretch of underbrush, and spoke into a field 
transmitter hidden in the midst of a denser 
clump of alders. Having done so, he dragged 
in an armful of trailing wire, buried the coil 
and the transmitter under a Jayer of loose soil, 
and peered carefully about to make sure his 
movements had remained unobserved. And 
as he stared towards the distant tower, vaguely 
discernible beyond the rising valley-slope, he 
muttered with a sinister smile: ‘‘ Before to- 
morrow you'll be gone, all right!” 


CHAPTER TWO 
Alan Holt’s face remained clouded as he 
|hung up the receiver of the private wire that 


‘connected his with Washington. He resented 
the coolly skeptical tone of the Assistant- 


Secretary's chief clerk who had remained so 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


coolly unconcerned regarding the completion 
of the triangulator experiments. The news 
would be conveyed to the Secretary on his 
return to the Department. But it was Holt’s 
duty to report at once and in person to the 
proper Department officials. A former model, 
he was reminded, had failed to reach those 
officials. And it would be absurd to pass on 
his request for the use of Navy vessels, of 
course, until the officials were convinced of the 
efficacy of this new radio apparatus. Admiral 
Walsworth, in fact, had asked the Board to 
defer all action until the earlier misadventure 
had been fathomed. 

Alan still stood tight-lipped and narrow-eyed 
beside his litter of tubes and cells and coils 
when he heard a girlish voice call out from 
below. ‘May I come up?” this girlish voice 
inquired. 

_ His face remained hard, though a quick 
tingle sped through his tired body. For even 
before he leaned over the tower-rail he knew 
that voice to be Mary Walsworth’s. And his 
heart was bitter, at the moment, against the 
name of Walsworth. 

“Of course,” he said, his effort at self- 
control making his voice tremulous. Yet as 
he opened the door and saw the slender figure 
and the peach-blow face with the ardent eyes 
his own eyes lost a little of their sombreness. 

“T’d rather father didn’t know,” she said, 
a little out of breath as she glanced about at 
the inscrutable instruments of which she had 
always stood so vaguely yet so stubbornly 
jealous. 

“T’m sorry he’s ashamed of me,” was Alan’s 
retort. And his tone brought her quick eyes 
up to his face. 

“Oh, Alan, it’s not that,” cried the distressed 
girl. ‘He doesn’t know you as I do. But 
he’s a Walsworth. And he can’t seem to 
forget that you once worked in a garage.” 

; “Well, PU work on the War Board before 
I’m through,” said Alan with his curt laugh. 
“And that may wash some of the garage 
grease off my record!” 

“But we’re all proud of your record,” the 
other reminded him. ‘‘I’ve every article they 
printed about you when you worked out your 
radio plane-director last year just as ’ve every 
letter you ever wrote to me as a school-girl 
from the Marconi of the newer decade I sat 
beside your dear old mother and watched the 
tears of joy run down her cheeks. Even my 
own eyes were wet. And surely that means 
something, Alan.” 

She turned away for a moment, as though 
ashamed of her emotion. Her head was still 
averted as Alan stepped to her side, a mount- 
ing look of tenderness eclipsing the moroseness 
in his eyes. Yet he found it hard to speak as 
he reached for the hand that hung white at 
Mary’s side. 

“Y really came with a message from your 
mother,” said the girl as her eyes clung to 
Alan’s face. ‘‘She wants to see you, Alan, 
before you go back, and she asked me—”’ 


i} i sae were interrupted by Don Powell’s call 
4 from the stair-landing and Mary’s hand 
dropped from Alan’s as the younger man 
swung in through the door. 

“There’s something to that hunch of yours 
about Hyde,” was his breathless comment. 
“T caught the beggar releasing a carrier pigeon 
just beyond the second tower. He swears it 
was only a hurt bird that fell in the enclosure. 
But I don’t like the looks of things!” 

“No more do I,” said the older man with 
a quick glance over his tower-rail. “And 
I’d rather like to get Admiral Walsworth up 
here at once.” ; 

It was Don alone who smiled at Mary’s 
gesture. 

‘““He’s back at the club house drinking tea 
with the Countess.” 

“Then he’s picked a poor partner,’ 
the tired-eyed operator. 
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“Why do you say that about a friend of 
ours?” asked Mary, her color a trifle higher. 

“Because when [I was a convalescent at 
Cannes I spotted an international gambler who 
was making a half-million francs a month out 
of an electrically controlled roulette-wheel. 
He used a startling attractive young woman 
as a silent partner—and I have a very good 
memory!” 

Mary was about to speak, but she stopped 
short the sound of two muffled reports across 
the twilight hills. 

“What are those signal shots?” demanded 
Alan as he caught up the binoculars. ‘And 
why isn’t Hyde stopping that closed car. 
there at the field-gate?” He swung about to 
his assistant without waiting for an answer. 
“Go to your tower, as quick as you can, and 
bring back what you need.”’ Then, still tense 
with an excitement that seemed mysteriou- 
to the watching girl, he drew his triangulator 
case to one side of the littered floor and 
kneeled beside it as he packed away his appa 
ratus. 

“T believe you love that more than you do 
anything else in the world,” protested Mary 
as she reached a hand out to his shoulder. 


E looked up quickly at her touch, but he 
remained on his knees beside his model as 
he fitted it delicately yet deftly into its case. 
“And when you're through with this, Alan,” 
continued the quiet-eyed girl, “‘there’s one 
thing I wish you'd make. I wish you'd make 
some sort of love amplifier so that people who 
care for you can make themselves heard when 
they want to be heard!” 

He stopped at that, with a look of con- 
trition in his eyes. 

‘Nothing is stronger than love,” he said, 
trying to speak steadily. “But in some way, 
Mary, this is different. This stands for service, 
service to my country, I couldn’t quite ex- 
plain it to you, but the nation that owns what 
I’m packing away in this carrying case is the 
nation that is going to win the next war, that 
is going ta be mistress of the world. It 
doesn’t look very big, but it can save our 
cities from destruction and our fleets from 
going down. It’s something I’m giving to my 
country. And until it’s safe in the Depart- 
ment’s keeping I don’t think I'll ever draw a 
free breath.” 

**But what is it you’re afraid of?” asked the 
intent-eyed girl. 

aes wish I could answer that,’ was the 
other’s quick response. “But I can’t. And 
that’s where the trouble lies. Only, I feel like 
a field-mouse with a black-snake coiled over 
its grass nest. There’s something going to 
strike, but I can’t tell when and how. Yet 
it’s not the loss of the model that worries me 
I hold the secret of that right here in my own 
head. And I could make a hundred more, 
whenever the need arrives. But if this,” 
continued the stooping man, tapping the case 
between his knees, ‘‘fell into the hands of our 
enemies, if some foreign agent or spy got 
possession of it, as it stands, that enemy 
would have our secret!” 

“But what should we do, if anything did 
happen?” asked the girl, her face a trifle paler 
in the waning light. 

“The one thing I’d ask,” said Alan as he 
rose to his feet, “if anything should happen to 
me, would be to have this model destroyed 
where it stood, I’d rather see it all smashed 
to smithereens, before an enemy could get a 
hand on it. 

He stopped short at the ringing of a phone- 
bell, frowning as he held the receiver to his ear 
and got no answer to his call. From below 
the tower somewhere a motor-horn barked 
through the twilight. And the frown deepened 
on Alan’s face as he turned back to Mary, 
startled by the sudden cry from her lips. In 
her staring eyes he saw a look of fear touched 
with wonder. Wheeling about and following 
the line of her vision, he saw a flare of flames 
surmounted by a billowing drift of smoke. 

“That’s our auxiliary tower on fire!’ he 
gasped. “It’s doomed, every timber of it!” 
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SAn1I-FLusH keeps the toilet bow] 
looking like new—removes all 
marks, stains and incrustations 
—leaves the porcelain white and 
shining. 

Sani-Flush also cleans the hid- 
den, unhealthful trap—destroys 
all foul odors—makes the toilet 
sanitary. It does not injure 
plumbing connections, 


No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. Always 
keep a can handy on the bath- 
room shelf. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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dollars a month until $48.00 is paid. 
Regular $75 Value. Special $48.00. 
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Write for FREE Catalog © 
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Get this free book TODAY! NOW! GUARANTEED 


KLEIN & co. 122 West Madison Street, 


i Dept. 1931, Chicago, Ill. 
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Beautiful Complexion 
_IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complexion of pimples, blackheads, 
whiteheads, red spots, enlarged pores, oily skin 
and other blemishes. I can give you a com- 
lexiun soft, rosy, clear, velvety beyond your 

ondest dream, AndJdo it ina few days. My 

method is different. No cosmetics, lotions, 
salves, soaps, ointments, plasters, bandages, 
masks, vapor sprays, massage, rollers or other 
; implements. Nothing to 
A oe take. Cannot injure the most delicate skin. 
Mm ; Send for my Free Booklet. You are not obli- 
gated. ‘end no money. Just get the facts. 


Dorothy Ray, 646 N. Michigan Blvd., Suite 112, Chicago 
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“There’s Don and another man running 
towards it,” cried the trembling girl at the 
railing. ‘‘And there are other men under the 
tower here. Oh, Alan, what does it mean?” 

Instead of answering her, at the moment, 
Alan dodged into his cramped generator-room. 
When he returned he was hurriedly buckling 
a holstered army revolver about his waist. 

“Tt means that fire was set to draw us from 
this tower to the auxiliary one,” he cried as he 
crossed to the door and turned the key in the 
lock. ‘And it also means that I’m about to 
have some visitors here!” 

“But what can they do?” asked the girl, still 
further disturbed by the sternness of his 
face. 

“That’s what I’ve got to find out,” was his 
hurried retort. ‘And there’s a chance it 
may not be pleasant. So I don’t want you 
to be seen here. Get back in that generator- 
room of mine. And stay there until I come 
for you.” 

“But if you’re in danger, Alan?” she said, 
with a valorous tightening of the lips. 

“Quick!”’ he commanded, looking sharply 
about at the familiar drone of a seaplane as it 
circled and settled down somewhere along the 
valley of the Potomac, beyond the drifting 
tower of smoke. 

A knock sounded on the tower door, but he 
did not answer it. Instead, he stooped and 
snatched the enfilading key from the core of his 
triangulator, crushing a row of cigarettes as he 
forced shut his chased silver cigarette-case on 
the delicate instrument no thicker than a 
prayer-book and thrusting it deep into an 
inner pocket. Then he snapped down the 
case-cover and was about to lift the triangu- 
lator itself, apparently, to some sheltering 
corner of the tower. But before he could do 
this the locked door was shouldered abruptly 
back and two heavy figures strode in. 

As they did so, Alan, narrow-eyed and 
and watchful, stepped slowly away until his 
back was against the tower rail. 

“How dare you violate government terri- 
tory?” he challenged, his hand at his belt. 

“How dare you lock out government 
agents?” the older of the two intruders chal- 
lenged back. ‘‘We’re here on business — to 
take you to Washington at once.” 

“On whose instructions?” asked Alan, 
inching forward until he once more stood over 
his triangulator. 

“Here’s our order from the Secretary him- 
self,” retorted the other, producing the docu- 
ment in question. 

“That order does not agree with the De- 
partment’s wired instructions,” asserted the 
tight-jawed man confronting them. 

“Well, they’re orders, and they’re official, 
and they’re going to be obeyed,” cried the 
thicker-bodied man in the background as 
he kicked aside a tangle of insulated wire. 


"THE girl crouching in her narrow quarters 
was never quite certain as to just howit act- 
ually started. But at the same moment that 
Alan Holt flung out the claim that his captors 
had nothing to do with his Department or any 
other Department the heavier man reached 
for an automatic pistol and Alan himself 
whipped out his service revolver. But as he 
fired his arm was knocked aside by the second 
intruder and before he could recover himself 
a blow on the head sent Alan reeling back 
against the tower-ledge. There he grappled 
with his assailant, fighting to reach the fallen 
revolver that lay just beyond his reach. 

It was then that Mary Walsworth emerged 
from her hiding place. She appeared in time 
to see the heavier man bring the metal grip 
of his automatic down on Alan’s_ blood- 
stained head. striking cruelly, until the stunned 
figure relaxed on the acid-stained floor. She 
saw the second man promptly gather Alan up 
in his arms and carry him down the stairway, 
his hands trailing limp and a small runnel of 
blood trickling from his temple as he went. 
She saw her remaining enemy stand in the open 
doorway, his pistol still in his hand as he 
called his orders down after his confederate. 
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And she saw Alan’s triangulator, standing 
there in its case, within ten paces of the 
criminal who would so soon possess it. 

Mary came of fighting stock, and, if she 
hesitated, it was only fora moment. Stooping 
low, she hurled her slender young body against 
the heavier body at the stair-head, crying 
aloud as she saw that startled figure go 
tumbling down the twisted steps. Then she 
swung shut the broken door, tilted over a 
work-table, and braced it against the one 
barrier that stood between her and her enemies. 
Panting from her efforts, she listened for a 
moment as she heard the sound of voices 
below. She heard a car engine race and stop 
and start again, a repeated low whistle 
answered by a second whistle farther down 
the hillside, a mounting trample of feet as 
still other enemies swarmed up towards her 
flimsily barred retreat. 


HEN she heard their blows on the crack- 

ling wood she no longer knew hesitation or 
fear. She glanced hurriedly about and ran to 
wherea red fire-axe hung beside an extinguisher- 
cylinder. She snatched down the axe and, 
poising it above her head, turned back to where 
the triangulator stood. Then, with her jaw 
clenched tight, she brought the heavy metal 
axe-head down on the fragile machinery so 
delicately housed in its container. She brought 
it down again and again, until the complicated 
instrument lay an unintelligible and tangled 
mass of metal. And she was still crushing the 
scattered contents of the case when the door 
fell away and a swarthy-faced man of middle 
age rushed in and seized her by the wrist. 

Then he stood in his tracks, with his gorilla- 
like breast pumping for breath, as he studied 
what the failing light revealed to him. 

“Don’t kill her, you fool!’ he suddenly 
barked at one of his followers who had drawn 
a revolver as the struggling girl for the second 
time struck at her captor. And Mary Wals- 
worth, even in that moment of stress, knew it 
was Mark Drakma speaking, Drakma, the 
man mystery who floated so luxuriously and 
yet so inexplicably about the fringes of Wash- 
ington life and trailed a wake of conflicting 
rumors after him. 

Yet it surprised her to hear him laugh, 
though it was a laugh without mirth. 

“We may have lost our fish,” he said with 
a forced smile, “‘but we can at least carry the 
bait along with us!”’ 

He stood silently, deep in thought as he 
stooped and picked up a broken dial-indicator. 

“‘We must regard you, madame, as quite a 
heroine,” he said with mock gallantry. ‘‘ You 
have worked well. But you will work much 
harder, before we are through with you, to 
repair what you have just done!” 

Mary, staring in the heavy face with its 
ominous flash of white teeth, made an effort 
to answer him. She tried to tell him that Alan 
Holt was still alive and while he lived would 
always look for her and protect her. But the 
words were cut off by a gross hand clamped 
over her mouth as she was caught up and car- 
ried hurriedly down to the closed car that 
stood waiting beside the tower-base. As she 
was thrust into this car and held and trussed 
there while they swerved away in a cloud of 
dust, her distracted eyes caught sight of a 
seaplane as it rose above the hills to the west, 
mounting like an eagle and moving in widen- 
ing circles that spiralled higher and higher 
until the land flattened out and the broken 
line of the sea coast showed hazy. Then it 
took up its course, heading away from the 
darkening hills straight for the open Atlantic. 

It hummed on its way, carrying a Llood- 
stained captive in its cock-pit, who opened 
his eyes in bewilderment, at last, and lay back 
listening to the familiar drone of the engines 
and the whine of the wind through the plane- 
struts. He tried to put a hand up to his throb- 
bing brow, only to find them pinioned close to 
his side. And he realized that he was teing 
carried away, helpless and outwitted, from 
everything that had made life worth living. 

| TO BE CONTINUED | 
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A Real «Merton of the 


Movies” 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76 | 


me with that vivid and wistful charm above 
his teacup, “I expect I have played in more 
mobs than anybody in the world unless it’s 
Charlie the elephant, and he’s dead now. 

“Tt was pretty tough, breaking into pic- 
tures,” he admitted, plaintively, ‘‘and espe- 
cially so for me, because I had picked out a 
niche for myself and it was some climb. Id 
played in stock at home, of course. Most of 
us do, you know. And I’d seen pictures. I 
was quite a picture fan, and 100 per cent a 
Mary Pickford fan. I made up my mind that 
I'd play in a picture with Mary Pickford. 
That ambition, a railroad ticket and a very 
few dollars landed me in Hollywood. 

“T used up the ticket on the way and, a week 
after I arrived, I had only the ambition left. 
So I did what many better men have done— 
joined the mob. As we used to say back in 
Pendleton—‘Them was the days.’ Three dol- 
lars a day—when you worked. And that 
wasn’t any too often. Eating and sleeping 
came by luck. Once in a while I'd get a job 
where a director with a realism complex would 
insist on serving real food at a banquet scene. 
I could stoke up enough for a couple of days 
and, if I was lucky, could carry away enough 
food for a day or two more. 
Merton felt. 
actor, but I came pretty near praying for a 
part in a Mary Pickford production.” 


IT by bit, he got one small part after 
another. There is no doubt about George's 
ability as an actor, and he made quite a reputa- 
tion for himself. That the reputation was 


I appreciate how | 
I didn’t pray to be a good movie | 


justified is proven by his work in “ Merry-Go- 


Round” and ‘Human Wreckage.” 

“But it was slow work,” he says. “Then, 
one day, came a call from the Mary Pickford 
studios. My dream was out. I dropped 
everything and ran. Miss Pickford was in the 
casting director’s office. 
murmured ‘not the type’ and I walked out. 
Right at that minute, as Octavus Cohen says, 
suicide was the one thing I couldn’t think of 
nothing else but. 


She looked at me, | 


Well, I didn’t commit | 


suicide, as you can see, and I did finally play | 
with Mary Pickford in ‘ Amarilly of Clothesline | 


Alley,’ so I suppose I ought to be contented.” | 


Mr. Hackathorne never was a director’s dis- 
covery, like so many of the younger stars. 
“Though goodness knows,” he said, with his 
swift, appealing smile, “I tried hard enough to 
get Mr. Griffith to discover. 


I worshipped | 


his work so much and I—I was conceited | 


enough to have the idea that I was the type he 


found it most satisfactory to work with. I—I | 


hung around him and followed him for days, 


until I expect he thought I wasa gunman or | 


something.” 


He isn’t married and he lives in a charming 
sort of ‘bachelor diggings” and is so well taken | 
care of by a Chinese houseboy that he probably | 
doesn’t miss a wife to put on his button and | 


darn his socks. 


He needn’t worry. 


fact he’s an awful temptation, even to a mar- | 





ried woman like me. He’s so helpless—he 
really should have somebody to look after him. 
He’s always late to everything, I discovered, 
and if it weren’t for that helpless and charming 
way he has of making apologies I’m sure 
hostesses would write him off their lists. He’s 
always being in automobile smash-ups, and 
putting his money into fake oil wells. And in 
spite of his scrupulous neatness I’m sure if it 
weren't for the Chinese boy he’d be quite 
capable of not matching his socks. 

Oh, he must be a terrible temptation to 
thousands of efficient young women. 

And he’s the only actor who ever received 
two of PHoTOPLAY’s six best screen perform- 
ances of the month at thesame time. Hesays 
he’s prouder of that than anything else that’s 
happened to him in his whole life so far. 








Somebody will. In | 
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F T willdelight usersofthat § 
face powder supreme — jf 
Bourjois MANON LES- 

CAUT*—+to learn that Bour- 

jois has now created Bourjois 

MANON LESCAUT Tal- 

cum Powder —a talcum 

No. which, in fragrance, dainti- 

545 B ness and consistency, is well 

worthy of the name Bourjois. 

Bourjois MANON LES- 

C AUT Perfume and Toilet 

Water now also may be had 

at your druggists. 





exquistte 
ats. Also perfume and totlet water. 





No. 650 B 

Talcum Powder. 
Smooth, light, exquis- 
itely fragrant. In hand- 
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No. 83 * 


Ashes of Roses or Mandarine 
Rouge in leatherette cases with puffs. 


e No. 97 
Those who know from experience i" Sop 
the perfection of Bourjois Ashes of . 
inact eed Cilinad Roses Rouge say that the whole — 
Alse e Ww g , ; : “7 prea =e Larger size 
Hisches, Menek Code Meee. range of Bourjois Ashes of Roses Ashe ch acesitia 
: preparations is a luxurious neces- Sticks.  Ligit or dark. 


Rouge Coral-Rose in pocket 

sizes only. sity to the toilette table. Superbly 
packaged, entirely Parisian, these 
range from the most subtle of per- 
fumes to the finest toilet soap made. 


When you buy your next box of A 
Bourjois MANON LESCAUT Face i 
Powder, ask your druggist for our ; 
book, *‘What Every Woman Does ; 
NOT Know.” Written by the } 
sanest beauty authority in America, ' 
it instructs lucidly and fully in the 
deft touches which make beauty. 





No. 90 
Small size 


No. 91 


Larger Size 





For a generous sample of Bourjois 
MANON LESCAUT Face Powder 
and a copy of ‘‘What Every Woman 
53 Does NOT Know,”’ send 18c with S 
: the coupon below. : <a 

No. 92 Ashes of Roses 





Perfume Ashes of 
Roses, of delicate 
and lasting fra- 


wrance. 





Fragrant Toilet Water, 
of highest and most del- 
tcate quality. 





No. 90 M 


ms Bourjois 
MANON LESCAUT 


ace "Powder 


Paris A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc., 41 West 34th Street New York 
Wich this coupon is enclosed 18c for which send me at once sample box of MANON LESCAUT 

White Naturelle Rose Peaches* Peaches-and-Cream* (check powder wanted) 
and 1 free copy of “‘What Every Woman Does NOT Know.” 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Colleen Moore, First National Star; 
famous for her beautiful eyes. 


Everybody admires her Eyes 


because they are so alluringly deep, so en- 
chantingly veiled by dark, shadowy lashes. 





Your first care should be your lashes. Lus- 
trous lashes make lovely eyes. Darken your 
lashes with Winx and see how becoming an 
accent it gives to your eyes, how it empha- 
sizes their outlines, how it intensifies their fire. 


Winx is applied with the glass rod attached 
to the stopper. It makes the lashes appear 
longer and heavier. Dries sey invisibly. 

armless, waterproof. Lasts for days, unaf- 
fected by perspiration, swimming or tears. 


Winx (black or brown), 75c. 


Send a dime today for a generous sample of 
WINX. For another dime, you will receive 
a sample of PERT, the rouge that stays on 
until you remove it. 


fROSS COMPANY 
241 West 17th Street New York 


WINX 


BES r BOOKS 


“ Here’ s a book = buying 
MES R — 


The Best 
Moving Pictures 


of 1922-1923 
And the Yearbook of 


the American Screen 
Also 


Who’s Whoin the Movies 


Edited by 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
Silent Drama Editor of ‘‘ Life ”’’ 


At all bookstores - - - - $2.50 
By mail direct - - - - 2.60 


J'MALL MAYNARD 


PUBLISHER’ BOSTON 





























Go Ee D.,-CAt. 

Forty pounds is a good bit to reduce—a 
strenuous method must be used. Exercise and 
diet, certainly. Plenty of both, and in regular 
quantities. I should suggest a diet for a while, 
from which you eliminate all starches, sugars 
and fats. 

Bobbed hair is very smart. If your hair is 
cut in becoming style I should leave it alone, 
for a while at least. 





| straight line styles. 


|accentuate the beauty of your hands. 


Because of your weight you should wear 


_ clothes that are well cut, along the simplest of 


A long waist line will 
make you seema bit slimmer. Flowing sleeves 
long ones—will cover your arms and yet 
And 





| long skirts will be far better for you than the 


| 





shorter ones. 

The rouge that you wear is quite all right. 
I should suggest, too, a dark lip stick. If you 
seem to follow the Spanish type wear a good 


deal of black—with a touch of scarlet, often, 
‘or a dash of bright green or flame or orange. 





GET RID FAT 


OF YOUR 
Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when- | 
reduced”’ offer. I have successfully reduced | 
thousands of persons, often at the rate of a 
pound a day, without diet or exercise. 
Let me send you proof at my expense. 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., New York, Desk M 
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Black will also make you seem more slender. 


Betty, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
No, indeed, you do not look older, to me, 
than your eighteen years. Anyone who tells 


| you that you look over thirty is being cattish— 
}and untruthful. 
| graphs are charming. I see a slight resem- 


I think that your photo- 


blance to the lovely Mae Buschinthem. You 
are not a usual type—you are “‘different.” 

Having a baby should not change your style 
of dress. Wear becoming frocks of color and 
line that suit you. Do not try to look 
matronly. From what I see of your frock and 
hat, in the pictures you sent me, I should say 
that you have very good taste. Your weight? 
That is quite all right. 

If you have a capable woman, one whom 
you trust, to leave the baby with I do not see 
any harm in going out, of an evening, with 
your husband. You must be very careful, 
though, in your choice of a nurse. The baby is 
very young—you must take no chances in 
regard to his welfare. But you must not 
sacrifice your husband, either. Many women 
neglect a husband for a baby—and some 
women go to the other extreme. Don’t make 
either mistake. 


Mrs. L. H., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
I am afraid that I cannot answer your in- 
quiry through the columns of the magazine. It 
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FRIENDLY 


ADVICE 


From 


Carolyn “Uan Wyck 


is just a trifle too personal. But if you send me 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope, I will be 
more than glad to give you whatever advice I 
can. 


LucILLE, Boston, MAss. 

I think that you will undoubtedly find 
Woodbury’s facial soap satisfactory. It is 
beneficial to the skin, and contains only pure 
ingredients. If you have an oily skin, you will 
know it—and won’t have to ask questions! 
Oily skins are hard to handle, as the unhappy 
possessor of such a complexion knows. But 
with care and treatment even the most oily 
skin may improve. If you will send me a 
stamped, addressed envelope, I will be able to 
give you more detailed advice. 


Ir1sH, WORCESTER, MAss. 

This is the month of the overweights! No 
one, so far, has complained of being too slim! 
Large arms may be reduced by massage and by 
exercise—the exercise that gets the best 
results is not hard to do; merely stand with 
heels together and back straight and the 
offending arms stretched at right angles from 
the body. Turn the arms in a wide circle— 
always stretching as though you were reaching 
for some object. Describe twenty-five arcs— 
if it does not tire you, thirty-five—turning first 
the left arm, then the right, and then both 
together. Either electric, violet ray or hard 
rubber massage will be effective. 

With blue eyes, fair skin and a quantity of 
black hair you can wear nearly every color. 
Blues and violets will be most becoming to you, 
however. The darker shades will niake you 
seem more slender. 

A good astringent, or a fine astringent cream, 
will reduce the enlarged pores. 


“TROUBLED HEART,” SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

You assure me that you absolutely trust the 
man to whom you are engaged, and then, in the 
next breath, you say that you are bitterly un- 
happy because he was attentive to your house 
guest at a dance that you gave in her honor. 
My dear, wasn’t it just exactly right for him to 
make your friend’s evening a pleasant one? If 
you were giving the party for her, wasn’t it 
almost the young man’s duty to amuse her, and 
to pay her the most courteous of attentions? 
“Of course,”’ you write sadly, “‘I told him to be 
nice to Mabel. But I didn’t expect him to be 
so nice!” 





and most exclusive inner circle. 


—she will respect them—on any subject. 





Let Carolyn Van Wyck be your confidante 
She will also be your friend 


AROLYN VAN WYCK is a society matron, well known in New York’s smartest 
She is still young enough fully to appreciate the 
problems of the girl—she is experienced enough to give sound advice to those in need of 
it; be they flappers, business women, or wives and mothers. She invites your confidences 
Clothes, charm and beauty, love, marriage, 
the dreams and hopes that come to every one, the heartbreaks and the victories—who has 
not wished to talk them over with some woman who would be tolerant and just, sympa- 
thetic and filled with human understanding? Here is the opportunity to do so. 


—The Editor 
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As I see the situation, your fiance was obey- 
ing your instructions to the letter. You asked 
him to'be kind to your friend, and he was just 
as kind as he could possibly be—for your sake. 
And you allowed yourself to be small, and 
jealous. If you are going to allow yourself to 
have those feelings, after you are married, you 
are almost bound to have periods of intense 
misery. And so, for that matter, will your 
husband! 

Look on the fair side of the case. Realize 
that a man does not put the shades of meaning 
into his every chance word and action that the 
woman, who loves him, can sometimes read 
there. Often, quite unconsciously, he gives a 
false impression when he is just being courteous 
and—in the case of your fiance—obedient. 


“THe GIANT,” BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

What a silly girl youare! You are not abit 
too tall—your height is just about medium. 
Perhaps you seem taller because you are so 
slim—a few added pounds would help very 
much. Drink plenty of milk, and get more 
than your share of rest. 


The Autobiography of 
Harold Lloyd 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 ] 


afford to pay me three hundred. Times were 
hard, and they’d spent a lot for this and that, 
and two hundred was thelimit. My heart went 
right down in my boots. I’d counted so much 
on that raise and planned so many things. 

Then, as usual, I began to get spunky. I 
knew, as salaries went then, I had a right to 
three hundred. It was only just that I should 
have it. I said it was in my contract. Hal 
said he was sorry, but they couldn’t pay it. So 
I said, “All right, I’ll see.” 

I went home, in the dumps, and Dad and my 
brother Gaylord and I sat there talking. It 
was ten o’clock and all of a sudden I said, “‘See 
what time the next train goes to New York. 
I’m going back and talk this thing over with 
the heads of Pathe.” 

Gaylord ’phoned and said the next train left 
at eleven o’clock. 

“Let’s hurry,” I said, “ because I’m going to 
be on it.” And I was. And that was the way 
I went to New York. 

Right here I would like to say one thing, be- 
cause it may help some other fellow in the same 
place. Whatever I have been able to accom- 
plish in pictures that the public has liked, has 
been made possible, I believe, by one thing— 
my independence. I have never been forced to 
make bad contracts. 


| iad the early days I made pictures under all 
sorts of handicaps. Sometimes we turned 
them out in four days. But since “A Sailor 
Made Man’”’I have been free to make the best 
pictures I knew how to make, to spend as much 
money as I wanted to, and as much time as was 
necessary to make them right. 

And that independence of mine has been 
based largely upon the fact that I was finan- 
cially independent almost from the start, 
because I saved my money. I was never in 
debt, never up against it, and I could choose 
my own path. 

In this business—in every business, but in 
the picture business more than anywhere else— 
unless you are building on a solid foundation, 
you are at the mercy of every wind of chance. 
You can never wait, judge, estimate. You can 
never go ahead with your own ideas, and carry 
them out according to your own methods. 

The thing to do, in any career, is to start to 
save something out of whatever you make. And 
save it, no matter how tempted you are to 
spend it. If you earn fifty dollars a week, pre- 
tend you’re only earning forty. Stick that ten 
dollars in the bank. You can. When I got 
sixty, I saved fifteen. When I got a hundred 
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The pledge of the 
printed word 


RIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medieval 
knights won mutual aid by pledges of 
the sword. But modern business forms 
friends in every corner of the world 
through the pledge of the printed word. 


Advertisements are pledges made 
especially for you ... pledges that 
advertised goods you buy are exactly 
as claimed. 


When you buy an advertised phono- 
graph, you_buy one of established work- 
manship and tone. It has been tested 
by thousands before you. Its dealers, 
sure of its worth, invite the testing of 


millions more. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know 
which goods are advertised. 


& 


An advertiser’s pledge can be redeemed only 


by your entire satisfaction 
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The HAPPIEST DAY 
of your life 





years ago, and the 
whole world was 
metry with you? Or 
was it some Christmas 
time when life sparkled 
with most gladness? 
You recall that you 
looked your best. 





Every woman and girl remembers unshadowed 
happiness. Armand realized that Beauty brings 
happiness. In Armand Cold Cream Powder he 
created an invaluable aid to lasting loveliness. 
To a powder exquisitely fine and soft, with a 
gracious perfume, he added a magic touch of 
cold cream. This makes the powder stay on. 
In White, Pink, Creme, Brunette and Tint 
Natural. Always $1.00 the box. 

Send 25¢ for the Week-end Package, including 
eight of the Armand aids and your copy of the 
**Creed of Beauty.”’ Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
Address in Canada: 
Armand, Limited— St. Thomas, Ontario 


No matter where purchased—if any Armand 
product does not entirely please you, you may 
take it back and your money will be returned. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 











Feminine Charms 
were never before as irresistible as in this 
season’s filmy materials. It is during this 


season that Del-a-tone will be doubly ap- 
preciated by pretty women. 


DEL-A-TONE 


is asafe and sure prep- 


aration for the re- 
moval of hair. 


— 


— 













Beauty specialists recom- 
mend it because it leaves 
the skin clear, firm and 
perfectly smooth. 

Del-a-tone is easiest and 
safest to apply — simple di- 


rections with every jar. 


At Any Drug or 
Department Store 
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New DeLuxe Edition | 
| Stars of the Photoplay 
| Just Off the Press | 
| See Page 17 














and fifty, I put away fifty and lived on the 
hundred. There were lots of things I wanted, 
too, and I like to splurge as well as anybody, 
but I saw in my savings the only way to safe- 
guard my work and what I wanted to do. 

So, when this disagreement came up, I had 
five or six thousand dollars in the bank. I 
could afford to go to New York to talk it over. 
I could afford to be out of work for a while, if 
necessary. And that same situation has come 
up a good many times since. 

Going back on the train, I was in a fever of 
excitement. 

You’ve read stories about the boy who lands 
in New York without a friend, a job, or a dime. 
I did have the dime, but I didn’t know a soul, 
nor a street, nor a hotel, and I didn’t have a 
job. I might pretty near have been the hero 
of one of those yarns so many authors have 
written. 

Believe me, I shall never forget my first 
glimpse of that great city. I never felt so lone- 
some in my life. I stood at the window of my 
hotel bedroom, looking at that majestic skyline 
and at the roaring, crowded street below, and I 
seemed to myself the smallest atom in the 
universe. There were so many people and I 
didn’t know one of them to speak to and not 
one of them knew me. 

I went out and walked down Broadway— 
Broadway—for the first time, and when I saw 
on the electric signs in front of the theaters 
names that had been part of my dreams since I 
was a little boy, I almost cried for joy. And 
I’m not ashamed to admit that I went and 
stood on the corner of Forty-second and Broad- 
way and only my natural timidity and the fact 
that I didn’t have a flag kept me from doing a 
George M. Cohan song right there. 

I tell you, it got me. I’ve made a good many 
trips to New York since, but I’ll never get the 
kick out of it again that I did on that first trip. 
I was overwhelmed, but I loved it. I went out 
that first morning and bought tickets to see Al 
Jolson that afternoon and Fred Stone that 
night, and I buttoned them in my pocket and 
could hardly wait for time to go to the theater. 

Then, as I started back, I got the biggest 
thrill I have ever had in my life. I came 
suddenly face to face with my own name in 
electric lights, on Broadway. My knees 
actually knocked together. I walked around 
the block and came back. It was still there. 
“Harold Lloyd in Bumping Into Broadway.” 
All of a sudden it began to blur and get sort of 
dim, and I thought they were going to take it 
down, and then I realized that I couldn’t see 
very clearly because there was a mist in front 


of my eyes. 


T’S a wonderful thing to have a dream come 

true. It’s worth working and slaving and 
sacrificing for, I tell you. I knew it then. 

It was the first time I’d ever seen my own 
name anywhere. I'd been nameless, even on 
the screen. It was almost too much for me. 

Well, that gave me a little more confidence, 
and I was able to keep a fairly stiff front, but I 
was scared to death just the same _ I didn’t 
even know whether Pathe would see me. I 
didn’t even know whether they’d ever heard of 
me in the New York office. I didn’t know 
where their office was and T couldn’t find the 
telephone number in those New York direc- 
tories. At last I did find it, though. I called 
up, and I gritted my teeth twice before I spoke 
to steady my voice. 

“This is Harold Lloyd,” IT said modestly, 
expecting the telephone girl to say, “Well, 
what of it?”’ 

She didn’t. Miraculously. she said, “Oh, 
yes, Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Brunet (the new head of 
Pathe) is expecting you at ten o’clock tomorrow 
| morning. He’ll be here waiting for you.” 
| J hung up ina daze. They knew I was in 
| New York. They knew whol was. And they 

wanted to see me. 
| My knees were still a little shaky when I 
| went up at ten o’clock the next morning, all 
'shined and shaved within an inch of my life. 
{Tn ten minutes I had signed a new contract, 
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with my three hundred a week, and they had 
tried to pay the expenses of my trip back there. 
I wouldn’t let them do that, though. 


But I did let them show me the sights—and ~ 


the theaters. My, they were wonderful! 
When I started home, I was feeling pretty 
good, I tell you. 


UT,I didn’t get the swell head then, and I 

don’t believe I ever have since. If I ever do, 
I hope my wife will tie me down and pour a 
little chloroform over my head. Of course 
there isn’t any reason why I should, but it 
seems to be expected in a way, and it seems to 
be part of human nature besides. 

I don't believe it'll ever get me. I’m happy 
and grateful over my success, but I had a 
lesson in my youth that stuck on that subject. 

John Lane O’Connor, the man who got me 
my first chance in stock, was the man who 
busted my first swell head and prevented my 
getting any more later. 

It was while I was at the San Diego High 
School. We put on a college play called 
“Going Some,”’ in which I played the leading 
role. The show was a success and I made a big 
hit. Everybody told me so. The girls all 
gathered around afterwards, along with most 
of the audience, and explained to me how won- 
derful I really was. 

My head started to swell and it wasn’t long 
before I’d decided John Barrymore was really 
a dub, and I was going to show him up before 
long. 

The next morning I strutted down to the 
dramatic school and into Mr. O’Connor’s office 
with a head as big as a washtub. He hadn't 
come around after the play and I wanted his 
praise added to the chorus. As I waltzed into 
his office, he buried his face in his hands. I was 
startled but not stopped, and I said, blithely, 
“Well, how’d you like the show?”’ (He had 
directed it.) 

“Not so bad.” 

“ And how'd you like me?” I asked, beaming. 

“You were terrible,’ he said, shaking his 
head sadly. “I have seen worse actors some- 
where, but I can’t remember where.” 

I stood stunned and silent. Then, quickly, 
with his cutting Irish wit and his fine command 
of English, he explained to me just how far I 
had come from giving a really good perform- 
ance. He mentioned just what points I had 
failed to make, what laughs I had failed to get, 
and how I had bungled my entrances and exits. 
He told me that I might make an actor some 
day but he was beginning to get pretty dis- 
couraged about it. 

And then, in glowing colors, he painted the 
heights to which real acting could go. He held 
up before my eyes pictures of such men as 
Edwin Booth and Laurence Barrett, John 
Drew and Sir Henry Irving—such women as 
Maude Adams, Modjeska, Mrs. Fiske and 
Margaret Anglin. 

It was cruel, brutal, but it was the greatest 
thing that ever happened to me. I want to tell 
you, when I walked out of that office you could 
have bought me for a dime. My head had 
descended exactly like a pricked balloon. 

I have never forgotten it. In the years when 
some measure of success has come to me, it has 
helped me at all times to keep my perspective, 
and not to make myself ridiculous. 

It’s a great thing, when you’re feeling a bit 
puffed up over some bit of success, to measure 
it by the yardstick of the world’s accomplish- 
ments. I like to look at men who paint great 
pictures, or write great books, or give great 
music to humanity. Or to look at statesmen in 
Europe, battling for the safety of nations and 
the peace of millions and the rights of the down- 
iavesiea. You can’t feel you’re much, if you do 
that. 

I was in New York when Woodrow Wilson 
passed away. His going made me very humble. 
I thought of that man, who has stood for vears 
as the leader of the world’s liberal thought. who 
outlined the beautiful ideals upon which some 
day the glory and peace of humanity will be 
founded, and T thought how quietly and un- 
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dstentatiously he slipped away and I felt that 
none of us could do much 1n this world but our 
best, and that we must keep very quiet about 
that. 

I am grateful for all that I have been given. 
But I know how much luck I had to have in 
order to do it. And the only thing that gives 
me real satisfaction is to think that maybe I 
make the world a little happier. I like to think 
that people can go to see my pictures and 
maybe forget for an hour their cares and 
burdens. I like to think maybe if their hearts 
are heavy, my work helps to lighten them. 

And, after all, happy people are rather apt to 
be good. 

I like happiness myself, and I find it in 
rather simple ways. They say I’m the greatest 
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ScreenStars in America, RoyaltyA broad 


—Fashionable Women Everywhere 
Turn to Nestle’s 


“+ 4D + 


Their Famous ‘‘LANOIL’’ Home Outfit Permanently 
Waves Straightest Hair Safely—Price Only $15 


guy for hobbies and that I have a one-track | 


mind. I do get sold on a thing; I want to mas- 
ter it and learn how to do it before I move on. 

When I had won with Pathe, I went home 
and started a long period devoted almost ex- 
clusively to hard work. With the release of 
“A Sailor Made Man”’ the bigger success of 
our pictures seemed assured. From then on, 
we tried just to build them. 

My wife says I am a nut when I am working 
ona picture. I guess she is right. She usually 
is. She says I talk, sleep, eat, and dream 
picture. I always used to worry about a pro- 
duction, was always sure it wasn’t going to be 
any good. I almost worried myself into a 
padded cell over “‘Grandma’s Boy.”” We’d put 
a story, and some pathos and drama in it, and 
I wasn’t sure how they’d like it. 

Since then I have formed my own organiza- 
tion, and things have been easier for me. I 
have a wonderful staff, every one of them 
entirely competent and most of them with me 
for many years. My uncle, William R. Fraser, 
is my general manager and he and my father 
take the business and financial worries off my 
shoulders. Walter Lundin, my cameraman, 
has been with me nine years. Sam Taylor, who 
directs with Fred Newrulyn and is head of my 
scenario department, and Tommy Grey, Tim 
Whelan, John Grey, my gag men, dope out 
some of my story before I go to work. John 
Murphy, my production manager, came with 
me from Roach. With these men taking the 
brunt of the work, I don’t have to worry and do 
everything for myself as I once did. 

Oh, yes—I did get married. 


BUNNY, it was a little episode during the film- 
ing of “A Sailor Made Man” that first 
awakened my real interest in Mildred. We had 
to do some work on battleships in that. There 
were a lot in San Pedro harbor, but nobody was 
very anxious to have us use them, and after we 
did obtain permission nokody went out of their 
way at first to make it easy for us. The navy 
didn’t unbend in the direction of a motion 
picture comedian to any appreciable extent. 

The second day, Mildred came down to 
work. Some of the officers saw her. From 
that minute she owned the fleet. She got us 
permission to do things we’d never hoped to do. 
We were immediately invited to lunch. They 
ordered out the crew. They brought out 
launches to send Mildred ashore. She certainly 
knew how to handle them. 

That night I took her down to Sunset Inn to 
dance. She’s such a dainty little thing anyway, 
and that night she wore a frilly pink dress. I 
can’t exactly describe it, being a mere man, but 
I liked it. We danced a good deal together, 
and Mildred is an exquisite dancer, and I like 
to dance. Before the evening was over I 
decided I liked Mid pretty well. 

But I can’t say she went out of her way to 
give me any encouragement. Mildred was a 
good deal of a coquette, and she had a lot of 
beaux. But her folks were awfully strict with 
her, and I was the only feilow they allowed her 
to go out with unchaperoned. The others 
could call, or take her to a theater, with Mrs. 
Davis. So I had some advantage. 

We drifted along for quite a while, though. 
I went around with other girls, and whenever 
Mid and I did get serious—we’d put it off. 













Eva Novak, 


dazzling and gifted 
Metro Star, writes 
from Los Angeles, 
“Your Home Outfit 
Is Wonderful, Mr. 
Nestle.”’ 


Send for our free in- 
teresting booklet. 


“IT am delighted with my 
little five and one-half year 
old daughter’s wave.” 
—Mrs. CHARLES M. 
HALE, Americus, Ga. 


UMMER is here, and so is your 
ever present hair-curling problem, 
unless you give yourself lasting 
waves, curls and ringlets with the 
famous Nestle ‘‘Lanoil’”” Home Outfit. 


No More Nightly Curlers, 
Hot Irons or Fluids 


A single waving with this dainty inven- 
tion of the illustrious New York hair 
genius, Mr. Charles Nestle, will convert 
your straight hair, safely, quickly, and com- 
fortably into natural waves, curls and 
ringlets, not just for a few hours, but for 
ALL THE TIME, and bathing, perspiration, 
shampoos, fog and moisture will only make 
them prettier every day. 


In Your Home on 30 Days’ Free Trial 


Imagine the pleasure, the freedom and 
the self-confidence that lasting waves and 
curls will give you all summer long. Im- 
agine the admiration they will bring you. 
To see how the dainty Home Outfit will 
transform your straight hair, send the 
coupon, or a letter, or postal for it today. 
Wave your hair with the free trial ma- 
terials we send with it. Then wait. Wash, 
brush, comb, test your soft waves, curls 
and ringlets in every way you see fit, and 
if they do not become prettier every day, 
return the Outfit, and WE GUARANTEE 
that every cent of its $15 cost, deposited 


Below: “‘ Everyone 
says mine is the 
prettiest wave they 
have ever seen.”’— 
Miss VEsTA P. 
Doosé, 1449 Nor- 
wood Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





The Nestle ““LANOIL””? Home 
Outfit in Use 


9” 





‘*LANOIL’’ Waving Im- 
proves the Hair. No break- 
age, frizz or harshness is 


possible. 


with us or with your postman, will be re- 
funded to you immediately. 


You can depend absolutely on Nestle’s guarantee- 
They have been established since 1905. Their wonder” 
ful ‘‘LANorL” Process of Permanent Waving is con- 
ceded to be perfect. Many thousands of users have 
recorded their gratitude and satisfaction in such 
photographs and letters as the above. You can safely 
wave as many heads as you desire with the one Out- 
fit, so send for yours today and enjoy lovely, natural 
waves, curls and ringlets through rain and shine 
trom now on. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. Y 
Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 


Just off Fifth Avenue 
Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 


 waeeen LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. Y { 
| 12 and 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the Nestle ““LANOIL” Home Outfit 
| for Permanent Waving. I understand that if, after 
using the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am 


not satisfied, I may return the Outfit any time \ 
} within 30 days, and receive back every cent of its 

cost of $15. 

O I enclose $15 in check, money order, or | 

e bank draft as a deposit. 

[] I prefer to deposit the $15 with my post- | 

man when the Outfit arrives. 

OR, check HERE........ if only free booklet of 
| further particulars is desired. } 


(From foreign countries, send $16 check, money order or cash 


equivalent in U.S. currency. Canadians may order from Ray- 
} mond Harper, 416 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Canada, $20 duty free) 
| OO er ey ee Ce ee eo eee 
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In every form 
of sport, 
Beeman’s 
quiets and 
steadies the. 
nerves —its 
daily use is 


=, “a sensthle 


habik” 

















Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN bessisiitnen CO. 









| Hair Coloring 


i Nothing equals genuine. 
:@ B. Paul’s 





eae 


c Restores 
-R tatural color to 
hair in ONE AP- 

Le? * PLICATI N. Not affected by 
AC” salt water bathing, perspiration, oils, 
y hair tonics, shampoos or previous dyes. Will not 
stain scalp or rub off. Composed of Henna and Herbs. 
Harmless. | applied at home. 14 shades. P.P. 
$1.60. Henna, Blond or White Henna for Lightening 
hair grown dark, $2.25P.P. FREE advice and Booklet. 





























Easy, Fascinating Spare Time Work 
Coloring and selling our 1924 
Line of Christmas Cards and 
Folders. Exclusive designs. 
Made especially for hand-color- 
ing. Big demand for hand-col- 
ored cards. Easy to do. NO 
EXPERIENCE NECES- 
SARY. Have 25,000 custom- 
ers who started without “2 
many Bagi making from $50 
to $80 a and more! Complete in- 
structions enable: all to color successfully 
se a 
Free Book ccractions bos te colons how 
| to sell. Write for it! Or send $1 for Trial 
SN f—~/ Box containing assortment cards, instruction 
aN [ . book, brush colors, and hand-colored card 
) &% ~~ as sample. Selis for $3 to $4 colored. 


|, | 25> tit at Shop, 480 Y0uSt., H.W. Was. D.C. 

















Journalism—Photoplays—Short Stories 


Those who desire independence through a literary ca- 
reer are offered Expert Guidance by Professional Authors, Editors 
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All the time she’d been talking about going 
into dramatic work. She had several good 
offers, too, while she was with us. With the 
end of “Safety Last’’ her contract with me ex- 
pired. Immediately she was offered several 
good dramatic opportunities. She signed to do 
one picture. 

Then I began to think seriously about it. I 
knew by that time I really loved Mildred and 
I was sure she loved me. We were always so 
happy together and we liked the same things. 
And though she’d never said “yes”’ when we 

talked about marriage, I was pretty sure in her 
heart she intended to marry me some day. 

I knew if she left our quiet little studio and 
got to playing in other pictures, she’d change. 
And I decided, since I wanted a wife who loved 
her home and husband and wanted a family, 
that we’d better marry right away before she 
got into a lot of other interests. 

So I asked her—and I told her how I felt. 
Up to that time she had never been willing to 
give up her career, never been willing to leave 
the screen. But I told her I was sure it was the 
only way we could be happy, and at last she 
consented. 

So we were married. Since then, of course, 
I've told her she could go back into pictures if 
she wanted to. I felt I'd been unjust to de- 
prive her of her work, and that maybe she'd be 





better off if she had her job to do. I felt I’d 
exercised authority that wasn’t rightfully mine. 

So she made one picture. 

But now—well, now before long, she’ll have 
another interest in life, and we’ll both have 
something worth while to plan for and think 
about. 

When Mildred retired as my leading lady, we 
selected little Jobyna Ralston to take her place. 
Jobyna had been playing leads in one-reel 
comedies on the Roach lot, and Mildred her- 
self helped to select her. She came from 
Tennessee, and the worst break of luck for her 
is that you can’t hear her talk on the screen. 
In “Why Worry” and “Girl Shy,” she’s done 
excellent work and I won’t have to worry about 
a leading lady for a while anyway, for we have 
her under a three years’ contract. 

I've given twelve years to learning the 
picture game. With each picture I’ve learned 
something new. No one man will ever know 
all about pictures, but I have learned a little. 
But it’s all I know. I haven’t had time for 
anything else. Now I’m going to build a home 
in the country, and bring up a family, and see 
something of the rest of the world. 

But making pictures will always be the most 
wonderful and fascinating game in the world, 
and I hope I can go on making pictures that 
you folks will like. 


The Love Dodger 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51 | 


She brought a small table. She 


to eat appeared as if by magic. 

None could cook like Gertie. He told her so. 
“Vou can fry chicken,” he said, laughing at 
her, “better than anyone else in the world.” 

“Then you eat every bit of it,” she scolded 
“Take it right up in your fingers, 
Brownie, that’s the only way to enjoy chicken.” 

He did. Over a drumstick, he said, “‘How’s 
my boy?” 

“He’s splendid,” she said, with the quick, 
proud sigh Buddy’s name always brought, 
“but he—misses you. Only he adores the dog 
you sent him. I wanted him to have a dog, 
every boy should grow up with a dog, but I 
didn’t know exactly what kind to get him. 
Captain is beautiful. I think you and I havea 
rival in Buddy’s heart.” 

The conversation died. The inevitable 


pause fell. He saw the little hurt look grow in 
her eyes. How sweet and kind she was! A 


man could scarcely bear to hurt her. 


E slipped his hand into his pocket and 

brought out a long flat box of white velvet 
and handed it to her in silence. He was still 
eating fried chicken and he occupied himself 
very ostentatiously with a wing while she 
opened it. 

He had not realized how delicate and ex- 
quisite the small circle of diamonds was. Paula 
Swayne’s amazing taste had selected a thing 
that would arouse joy in Gertie Morrison’s 
heart without startling her. 

A slim thing of small but exceptionally per- 
fect stones. Gertie Morrison sat looking at 
them as though they had paralyzed her power 
to speak or to move or to do anything except 
look. 

Then, without warning, she let the whole 
thing fall to the floor, and putting her head 
down on the little table, began to weep bitterly. 

“Gertie,” said Cleveland Brown sharply, 
“for God’s sake don’t do that. I can’t stand 
rt,” 

Well, that was it. Everything about Gertie 
Morrison must always be tinged with sorrow. 
There was a chord of pain even in her laughter. 

And yet he was going to marry her, because 
he saw that she had interpreted his gift as an 
acceptance of her proposal and he could never, 
never tell her anything different. 

Paula Swayne hadn’t proved infallible after 
all. Or had she? 
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please,” he begged her again. 

“All right,” she said softly, “I won’t.” 

She did not stop to wipe the tears from her 
face. She came and kissed him on the fore- 
head, and then she sat down on the arm of his 
chair, with her hand upon his. 

“T’ve got to tell you something, Cleveland,” 
she said. ‘I’m glad you want to marry me. 
I’m glad you thought me worthy. I shall be 
glad all my life and I shall cherish it, and it will 
often comfort me. But—I can’t do it.” 

“What?” 

*‘T can’t marry you, dear.” 

“You can’t?” 

“No. I thought I could. But you see—I 
shall never love anyone but Harlan. I don’t 
think I could bear to belong to anyone else— 
even you. I told you the other night I wasn’t 
Harlan’s wife any more—but that was a lie. 
I'll always be his wife. And T’ll always believe 
that if there is any sorting out in heaven, and 
any fixing up of these divorces and marriages 
and mistakes, he’ll be given back to me for all 
eternity. 

“Marriage like ours, that was a complete 
union of all that makes a man and woman one, 
can’t be dissolved just by a few words spoken 
by some judge. Nor by any cheap woman who 
deceives a man’s senses. Marriage is as eternal 
—as motherhood. To me, at.least. I’m just 
as much Harlan’s wife as I ever was, in my 
heart and soul. I’m—not free. I never will 
be.” 

He put his arm about her and drew her head 
down to his shoulder. Strange how well he 
understood what she meant. 

“Wait,” she said, “there’s something more. 
I’m—a wicked woman, Brownie. Most of all 
it was for Buddy that I—asked you. But 
there was something small and mean and 
revengeful in it, too. Pique and wounded 
pride. I had been cast aside. I wanted to 
show Harlan he’d cast aside a woman who 
could turn around and marry the most eligible 
bachelor on the screen. 

** Harlan—values things because others value 
them. I knew he’d hate it, simply hate it, if I 
married anyone like you.” 

“T know, dear,” said Cleveland Brown, “I 
know. But there’s always—Buddy.” 

She nodded at him and sat up, smiling. She 
picked up the bracelet from the floor. 

“Tt’s so beautiful,” she said softly. “I never 
had anything so beautiful. I—never forgot the 
days when we were so poor, and I just couldn’t 
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bear to have Harlan buy me things that cost so 
much. May I keep it, even if it isn’t an en- 
yagement present?” 

He loved the sound of pride in her laugh. 
How much it had done for her wounded spirit, 
that bracelet. 

“T’m not an Indian giver,” he said. “I 
won’t take back my present just because you 
threw me down.” 

The quick color came to her cheeks. ‘Oh, I 
didn’t, really,” she said happily, “did I? It 
seems funny, doesn’t it, I—Gertie Morrison— 
should refuse to marry the great Cleveland 
Brown. But—listen, dear. It’s for you, too. 
I'd be cheating you horribly. Even if I didn’t 
love Harlan, I’d be cheating you. I’ve given 
the best of myself to another man. 

“A woman never loves anyone else quite like 
she loves the first man who is her husband, and 
the father of her first baby. No matter how 
completely she loves later, there’s something 
about that first love, especially if it’s happy, 
that’s different. He’s always in her heart. 
She’s given him the thing that God created her 
to give. 

“You deserve a woman who loves you that 
way, and only you, and who had never loved 
anyone else. I—may be awfully old-fashioned, 


but that’s the way I feel. I know you'll find | 


her, too.” 


T wa a little difficult to go to Ray Connable 

after that. 

But he had to go. He had promised. 

Besides, a queer feeling had come over him 
that nothing could go wrong. There was 
magic in the experience. Direct and simple 
magic. 

Also, there was a purpose in all this. Hidden 
from him as yet, but wonderfully potent. It 
was the elimination of all the confusing 
elements with which his life, his great success, 
his fame, had surrounded him. It was leading 
him back to the primitive, the natural, the 
simple. Where he belonged. 

He had never been to Ray Connable’s apart- 
ment. They had always been upon pleasure 
bent and Ray Connable belonged unmistak- 
ably to a life that moved about seeking, as a 
butterfly flutters in a flower garden. 

A gigantic colored woman let him in and he 
sat down on a big couch which was covered 
with a many-colored Spanish serapi. 

“Miss Ray’ll be right out,” said the colored 
woman majestically. ‘You set down and rest 
comfortable. Would you like a drink?” 

Cleveland Brown smiled at her, an ad- 
venturous smile. “No, thank you, Ella,” he 
said, “I’m fine.” 

She went out and he inspected his surround- 
ings curiously. He watched the goldfish flip 
their tails in an ornamental glass bowl, the 
canaries asleep in a gaily painted wicker cage. 
There were fresh flowers everywhere. Mari- 
golds on the upright piano, and heavy purple 
asters in a basket on the round table, and red 
dahlias that were almost black in a tall, black 
and gold vase on the writing table. 

It was like Ray Connable. Jazzy and full of 
life and color, and oddly incongruous. 

Ella shut the door and went into the tiny, 
combination bath and dressing room. 

“What do you suppose he wants?” asked 
Ray Connable nervously, as she touched her 
eyelashes with mascara. 

“T don’t know, but whatever it is, it’s all 
right,” said Ella. “ He’s smiling like anything 
out there, and it ain’t'a mean smile either. 
Whatever he’s going to say to you, Miss Ray, 
it’s all right.” 

Ray Connable gave a final hitch to the flar- 
ing trousers of her Chinese house suit and went 
out. 

“Hello, Clevie,” she said. “This is what the 
etiquette books mean when they refer to an 
unexpected pleasure. I’m a bit negligee, as the 
saving goes, but I can stand it if you can. I 
was so doggone tired tonight my teeth ached. 
That guy Vanatta is terrible. I had to remind 
him today that I was an alleged actress, not a 
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Do You Like to Draw? 


Ist Prize - 
2nd Prize - 


3rd Prize, $25.00 
4th Prize, 


Free! 


Rules for Contestants: 


Contest open to amateurs only, 17 years old or 
more. Professional commercial artists and 
Federal students are barred. 


1. Draw only picture of diving girl and back- 
ground—no border or lettering. 


Send one drawing only, making it exactly 
5 inches wide, on paper 6 inches wide by 
5 inches high. 

Use only pencil or pen. 

No drawings will be returned. 

Write your name, address, age and occupa- 
tion on back of drawing. 

All drawings must be received in Minne- 
apolis by July 15, 1924. Prizes will be 
awarded for drawings best in proportion 
and neatness by Faculty members of Fed- 
eral Schools, Inc. All contestants will be 
notified of prize winners. 
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15.00 6th to 15th Prizes, Ea. 


Everyone entering this contest will receive 
' @ beautiful full-color reproduction (suitable 
jor framing) of a painting by a nationally known artist. 


If your sreat desire is to be a real commercial artist, try 


your hand now! Capable artists readily 
earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a week and upwards. 
young men and women have found their true work in life—often have 
doubled and trebled their incomes — through the Federal Home Study 
Course, recognized by authorities as America’s Foremost Course in Com- 
mercial Art, Exclusive lessons by nationally known artists and illustrators; 


personal, individual criticism of each lesson. 
succeed as others have done through our course. 
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Federal School 7 
Commercial Designing 





and Win a Prize 


Copy the picture of the diving girl 
and send us your drawing — per- 
haps you will win first prize. This contest is for amateurs only (17 years old 
or more) so do not hesitate to enter, even if you have not had much practice, 


- $100.00 
- 50.00 


5th Prize, $10.00 


5.00 


Hundreds of ambitious 


You should be able to 


Enter the contest—see what you can do, 


NOTE: It is not necessary to send for 
this book in order to enter the contest. 
However, if you are sincerely interested 
in the highly - paid, 
fascinating field of 
commercial art, 
ourillustrated gz 
book “ 
“Your 
Future”’ 
will be 
immensely 
valuable to 
you. It ex- 
Plains the 
Federal Course 
and shows work 
of students. 
Send six cents 
stamps for it to- 
day. Use coupon 
below. 



















327 Federal Schools Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Please send me ““YOUR FUTURE” for which I enclose 6c stamps. 
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(Write address plainly in margin.) 
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Americas Foremost School of commercial Art_) 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Take away 
the torture of tired feet / 


You know how hot, tired feet ache 
and throb, swell and even blister— 
and how such a condition robs you 
of anticipated pleasure. 


But if only you knew of what wel- 
come relief is obtained from the ap- 
plication of Absorbine, Jr.! 


With the soothing relaxation of 
muscle tension comes a cool, com- 
fortable feeling—perfect relief. 

Try this antiseptic liniment just 
before the next big dancing event at 
which you want toappearat your best. 


At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
218 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 








Other timely uses: 
Cuts Sunburns 
Strains Insect bites 
Bruises Children’s hurts 
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pack mule. My God, he had me climbing up 
and down hills, carrying a‘sack on my back, 
like I was a dog team. Of course they’d pick a 
New York chorus girl for the heroine of a wild 
west drama. Anyway, pictures have broke me 
of the wild life I used to lead. When I remem- 
ber how that old alarm clock sounds at six- 
fifteen, I want to go to bed before dinner.”’ 
She fluttered her pretty fingers in front of her 


| face, in a gesture she had. 


“Tt’s a shame they work you so hard, Ray,” 
said Cleveland Brown comfortably. 

Ray Connable shot him a quick and search- 
ing glance. 


HIS was not the Cleveland Brown she knew. 

She had never seen him look so well. There 
was a negligent air about him that was new to 
her. There he sat, perfectly at ease on her 
sofa, smiling a dreamy, expectant smile, and 
the last word mentioned between them had 
been a quarter of a million dollar breach of 
promise suit. 

He hadn’t even batted an eye over the 
sleeveless red pajamas she wore. 

“Oh, everybody’s got some crab about 
work,” she said pertly. ‘Did you ever know 
anybody that wasn’t burdened with either too 
much or too little work? I can stand it if they 
can. I told him today when he started to yell 
and rave and chew a lot of rocks out of the side 
of a mountain, I said, ‘I hope you’ll remember, 
Mr. Vanatta, that this is just as tough for me 
as it is for you. I may hurt your artistic ‘sense, 
but you’ve ruined my eardrums.’” 

She giggled, but her eyes were fixed on him 
alertly. 

Something was up. She was more than ever 
sure of it when he took from his pocket a long, 
flat box of white velvet and held it out to her. 

“What’s this, dynamite?” she asked sus- 
piciously. ‘Do I open it?” 

“Of course. It’s just a little present I 
bought you.” 

“You bought mea present? Why, you poor 
fish.” 

She opened the box and looked long and hard 
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Are a PHOT OP LAY reader. | 


Are you also a photoplay writer? If so— 


STORY WORLD 


is indispensable. It is the photop!ay writer’s 
trade and news journal. It gives you the up- | 
to-the-minute developments in motion picture 
production. It is inspirational, technical, and 
written and edited from the inside of the indus- 
try. The price is $2.50 a year, but $1 sent with 
this advertisement to STORY WORLD, Hbolly- 
wood, Cal., will bring it to you for six months, 


(25 cents a copy; no free samples.) 
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Photodramatist Publishing Co., Inc. 
6362 Holly wood Blvd. Hollywood, Cal. 

















Develops Bust Like Magic! 
During the past 17 years thousands have 
added to their captivating glory of wom- 
anhood by using 


GROWDINA 


for bust, neck or arm development 
Great Discovery of Parisian beauty ex- 
pert. Harmiess, easy, certain results 
. uccomplished quickly. Marvelous testi- 
monials of efficiency. Confidential proof 
*: and literature (sealed) on request. Write 
, now. Mile. Sophie Koppel, Inc., 
¥: Suite 910, 503 Fifth Ave.,New York 
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Save Laundry Losses when Traveling 
Write for Styles 
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Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing. For dust 
sufferers—Hay fever—Asthma, trades 
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at the bracelet of emeralds, deep and green and 
devilish, that lay gleaming within. 

Her gray eyes narrowed appraisingly, like 
those of a pawnbroker, and then grew strange 
with suspicion. 

She handed the box back to him. 

“What's all that for?’’ she asked coldly. 

He remembered that once, when he was 
working near the Macy Street school, where 
only one child in seven can speak English when 
it enters the kindergarten, he had tried to give 
a dollar to a very small, very dirty urchin who 
stood on the curb watching the proceeding 
with open mouth. 

There had been the same suspicion, the same 
pitiful expectance of evil, in those child eyes as 
they looked upon his innocent dollar that now 
lay in Ray Connable’s face. 

The little memory softened his heart to Ray 
Connable. 

She was what life had made her, was Ray 


|Connable. Leda O’Neil was what she was— 


she would have been that anywhere. But this 
girl before him, with her bobbed curls and her 
childish hands and her cold eyes, was different. 
If she had married some decent chap, instead 
of going to New York, she might even have 
been rather like Gertie Morrison. He saw that. 
It was only the difference in their experience. 

“Vou can take it, Ray,’ he said gently. “I 
wanted you to have it. I saw it in a jeweler’s 
and I thought emeralds would suit you, some- 
how.” 

Her hand reached out and reclaimed the box. 
This time she took the bracelet and laid it 
across her palm. 

“Tt’s—heautiful,’’ she said, with a choke in 
her voice. 

In the farther room he heard the deep, 
melodious voice of the tall, colored woman 
singing a negro spirituelle. It had a deep, 
quivering note, her song, the note that you 
hear sometimes at a revival and that sends the 
sinners to the sawdust trail. 
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“Joshua fit de battle of Jericho, 
A-men, so-o0-o glad, a-den 
Joshua fit de battle of Jericho, 
An’ de walls came tumblin’ down. 
T-00-00 tru-uue.” 

The emeralds had a fresh green, the color of 
the spring leaves in the hillside woodlands 
where Ray Connable had played as a ragged 
and barefoot child. 

“Look here,”’ she said suddenly, “‘I can’t go 
through with this thing, Clevie. I’m no black- 
mailer. I thought I could and I know I’m a 
damn fool not to, but—I can’t. I’m—much 
obliged for the bracelet-—and—” 

She went to the desk, an absurdly small, 
childish figure in the frivolous little, gay little 
scarlet pajamas. 

“T’m sort of superstitious,” she said, gal- 
lantly, ‘“‘and—I feel funny about it. You don’t 
love me and I don’t love you and you got a 
right to something better. It’s all right to do 
some folks, Clevie, but there’s folks you can’t 
do and keep your chin up. And I’ve always 
kept my chin up, no matter what they may 
say.’ 

She tossed a crumpled ball into his lap, and 
he knew without looking that it was the papers 
she had shown him that night in the car. 

“Doggone it,”’ she said, and she gave an im- 
pudent, gallant laugh, “I’m a white-livered 
young pirate, Iam. The old sob stuff got me. 
Anyway, that was too close to blackmail to 
suit me.” 

“Ray,” said Cleveland Brown dreamily, 
“how’d you like a real good job, maybe a five 
year contract?”’ 

“Do you know any more funny jokes?” 

“T’ve got one for you.” 

“Sweet mama,” said Ray Connable, “maybe 
honesty is the best policy. Oh, what a joke 
that’d be on a lot of eggs, wouldn’t it, huh?” 


AS he went through the starlit darkness he 
‘was conscious of a new and terrible fear. 

The exaltation,that had been singing through 
his veins, died. The boldness, the daring, that 
had winged his feet, evaporated. 

Everything dropped away from him, leaving 
him alone with all the old, unexplainable 
emotions of childhood. He wasn’t a great 
lover. He had no complex emotions, no per- 
verse desires. He was what he had always 
keen, a rather simple and very kindly and 
somehow very fine young man from the 
Middle West. 

It was a Queen Anne house, of severe out- 
line, totally unlike any other house in Holly- 
wood. A small house, but with immense 
personality and tremendous dignity and a 
sweet reserve. A house you would never dream 
of entering familiarly or rudely. 

There were two tall cottonwood trees on 
either side of it, and a gravel path ran through 
the neat little lawns to the small ravine of 
garden behind. 

Even as he stood before her own front door 
he could not seem to find Janice. A terrible 
confusion was upon him. Janice had always 
been so fixed in his consciousness, almost a part 
of himself. Now she had vanished like a face 
in the mist. He could not picture her. The 
sound of her voice eluded him. 

“Janice. Janice.” He said it over to him- 
self, softly. A lovely name, Janice. How it 
suited her, as a beautiful binding suits a well- 
loved book! As a certain vase suits a spray of 
lilies-of-the-valley. 

Janice—what was Janice? 

The darkness and the silence and the closed, 
white door clouded her in impenetrable 
mystery. 

Yet she loved him. 

Did she love him? They had told him so, 
but he had thought about it as belonging to 
Janice. It had been something connected with 
Anabelle and Janice’s mother. 

Now it belonged to Janice, and it filled him 
with sweet, hot imaginings. 

He had learned about women this night from 
Leda and from Ray Connable, from Gertie 
Morrison, and most of all from Paula Swayne. 
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And that knowledge filled him with an im- | 


mense awe of Janice, who was young and lovely 
and sweet and clean and strong. Just that. 
How simple, and yet what a splendid thing for 
a woman to be! 

When he saw her curled up in a big chair 
with her feet over the arm, and her hair 
rumpled, she did not even look like the every- 
day Janice he knew so well. Her eyes were 
dreamy and her cheeks were flushed over a 
book. 


E picked it up. She had been reading the 

story of Launcelot and Elaine. Did any- 
one, then, read Tennyson, in Hollywood, in this 
day and age? He remembered something of 
the story and the mood of it touched him with 
soft fingers, like a moonbeam. 





He liked the little brown library that was | 


hers. A boyish room, he had always thought it. 
The books that packed the plain shelves, from 
floor to ceiling. The big, deep chairs. The 
bright Chinese rug. The dull, yellow reading 
lamps. Somehow he had never pictured Janice 
with books. He pictured her in the open air, 
with gusts of wind blowing her hair, or the salt 
spray on her lips. Yet there were hundreds of 
well-worn books in that little room. 

“Hello,’”’ she said, in her full, boyish voice, 
without moving, “what are you doing here so 
late? You look—excited.” 

“Nothing. I brought you a present, Janice.”’ 

Her deep blue eyes, fringed with their 
straight, heavy, black lashes looked up at him, 
wide open. She sat up. 

“Oh—really? I adore presents. What is it? 
Let me guess.” 

He beamed. “Guess.” 

Her eyes danced at him. “Have you got it 
with you?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Tn this room?” 

“U-mm.”’ 

“Oh my! Is it nice? Did you think just 
about me when you bought it?” 

“T bought it just for you and I thought a lot 
of things when I was doing it.” 

She laughed, the prettiest, clearest little 
laugh he had ever heard. Excitedly, she 
tucked her pretty feet beneath the skirt of her 
blue linen dress. 

“Book?” 

“Nope.” 

“Ts it something to eat?” 

73 No,” 

“Does it smell nice?” 

“Not specially.” 

“Then it just must be something to wear.” 

He nodded. 

“Oh, I never was so excited. Is it clothes or 
jewelry?” 

“Jewelry.” 

For an instant she could not speak. Her face 
grew tense. ‘‘You’ll have to show it to me, 
that’s all, or I'll burst.” 

He brought from his pocket a white, flat box 
and held it out to her. 

Breathless, and with fingers whose trembling 
he could see, she opened the box. 

Oh, they were most beautiful of all, those 
deep, blue stones. They had a gracious spirit. 
They were the color of all things closest to God. 
Why, they were exactly the color of Janice’s 
eyes. 

He heard her gasp. There was an awed, 
almost frightened, silence. Janice’s eyes grew 
bigger and bigger, like a child’s on Christmas 
morning. 

““W-why-ee, Cleve. Oh, the beautiful, 
lovely things. Is it forme? Really and truly 
forme? Oh, Cleve, put it on for me—I can’t.” 

He snapped it about her firm, tanned little 
arm, with its delicate wrist. 

And then suddenly he found himself held by 
a pair of strong young arms, and hugged 
violently. A cold, hard little kiss—a child’s 
kiss—fell somewhere between his nose and his 
right eye. 

“Tt’s the most beautiful bracelet I ever saw,” 
she said happily. “I’ve wanted one so long. 
All the other girls have them, but none so 
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Why Your Complexion 
Need Not Suffer 
From Sun or Wind 


am 








Make the Dermascope Test in your own boudoir. It shows the 
exact condition of your skin and how to properly care for it 





To demonstrate how perfectly Ingram’s Milkweed Cream protects the delicate 
skin against the harmful effects of wind and sun, Mr. Ingram has devised the 
fascinating Dermascope Test every woman should make. 


With the Dermascope you will find that the consistent use of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream will keep each different type of skin always beautifully 


soft and clear. Your Dermascope will prove to you in an interesting way 


why Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is— 


The One Cream Perfect for Every Use 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, used over 
thirty years, is a real beauty cream and 
the only one you need use to develop 
and keep a clear, soft, smooth skin. It is 
heavy enough to be a thorough cleanser 
and yet light enough in body to forma 
comfortable and effective protection and 
foundation for powder. But it has an 


exclusive feature—certain remedial 
properties that relieve redness, rough- 
ness, tan, freckles and slight imper- 
fections. No other cream is like it. No 
matter whether you use it as a cleanser, 
a protection or a powder base—its nour- 
ishing and healing properties will bring 
fresh beauty and new life to your skin. 


Buy ajar today and sce the immediate improvement it brings. $1.00 and 50c jars at 
all drug and department stores —the dollar size contains three times the quantity 


Mail us front of carton 


In Canada: Windeor, Ontario 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 


and get Dermascope free 
333 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1885 


fagrams 


mended particularly for a 


Milkweed Cream 


Ingram’s American Blush Rouge 
Applies so evenly and smoothly, its effect can only be a natural, healthy glow. It does 
not clog the pores and because its coloring matter cannot be absorbed it is recom- 


delicate and sensitive skin. In thin metal vanity box with 


mirror and pad—50c. At your dealer’s or by mail from us. Next time be careful to get 
Ingram’s American Blush, the Delicate Rouge for the Delicate Skin 


Send For Our Beauty Purse Today 


Mail coupon below with 10 cents, coin or stamps, for new Beauty Purse containing a 
liberal sample of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream; two filled Purse Puffs of Ingram’s Face Pow 
der and Rouge; instructions for using Dermascope and valuable hints for the care of the 
ekin. Purchase Milkweed Cream at your favorite store, mail us front of Milk-veed Cream 
carton and ask us for the Dermascope mailed free of cost. 





F. F. INGRAM CO., 
Beauty Purse described 


Name. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10c, coin or stamps. 


333 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me Ingram’e 
above. Please print name, 











Street 


State. 
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ONLY $7.95 for thi 
White Gold-Filled WRIST WATCH 


Fashionable, small size rectangular shape. 14K white 


gold-filled case, richly engraved. Sapphire crown, gros- 
grain adjustable ribbon with gold-filled clasp. 6 jewel, 
carefully adjusted movement. An excellent timekeeper. 
Comes in beautiful velvet and silk-lined case, 
A BEAUTIFUL AND PRACTICAL GIFT 

that will delight any girl or woman. We specialize in this 
watch and are in a position to offer it at a price lowerthan 
the usual wholesale price. If upon receiptof this watch you 
do not consider it a wonderful value you may return it to 
us and we will promptly refund price paid. Send remittance of 
only $7.95 and within a few days you will receive this_beautiful 
we ee a earthed od nag gh -g own. 5f you desire we —— 
sen VU... . us c char; 0) = 
livery. ORDE NOW as this offer may not be repeated. — 


WILLIAMS Co., 4750-P Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





;- A RAILWAY 






TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 
Earn Up to $250 per Mo. 
uN Expenses paid; many chances to travel. 


Something new every day in this im- 


portant work. Report to high officials. 
ser, ; 





Advancement rapid with experience. 

POSITION GUARANTEED upon graduation 

or money refunded. Prepare in 3 months’ spare- 

time home study. Then start at not less than 
per mo. You can easily qualify. 





on ae = MAIL TODAY « ——— — 
Standard Business Training inst. “T 
| Buffalo, N. Y 


Send me, entirely free, Booklet No. D-61, giv- 








te ing full particulars about course in Railway 
Traffic Inspection. 

Send coupon today J Name..........cccccccccccccccscccceeees 
for full'details. | j 

‘ Street... ccccccceccccccvesccscsecsccsesses 
Standard Business ’ 

Training Institute Citar. cccccccccccccccceccecsssccececscoes 

Buffalo, N. Y. — — a see ee ome fe 
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Well kept hair is 


the most important 
feature of a man’s 
today 


No matter how you wear your hair, 
Stacomb will keep it in order all day. 
In jars and tubes —at all drug and 
department stores. 





FREE OFFER 
Standard Laboratories, Inc. Dept. 11-M 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 

Please send me, free of charge, a gener- 
ous sample tube of Stacomb. 


NE. Ss aos os 


Address. 


Corns 











No Paring—End Them 


Don’t let the agony of corns destroy 
your comfort. Apply Blue-jay—and 
instantly the pain vanishes. Then 
the corn loosens and comes out. 
Does away with dangerous paring. 
Get Blue-jay at any drug store. 


& OBE&B 1924 


Blue-jay 


OLES 


with DESINAVI~ 
A SAFE, SIMPLE, PAINLESS, 

GUARANTEED HOME TREATMENT 

Write for Booklet of Information’Its Free 


D=C-L‘ALLEN: BINGHAMPTON STA 
BOX 74 ~ MEMPHIS, TENN’ U'S"A: 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO Si25 A WEEK 
9 Three to six months’ coursc. 
Motion Picture, Commercial, 
Portraiture. Practical instruc- 
tion. Day or Evening Classes 
Ask for Catalog No. 37. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141W., 36th St. 630 S. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 





















beautiful, so perfect, as this. You know—it’s 
funny—but this little old ring that father gave 
me is the only jewelry I ever had in my life.” 

She held up her smooth, tan hand, with a 
small gold seal ring upon the third finger. “I 
always wear it, because he gave it to me,” she 
said seriously, “and I’ll always wear this be- 
cause you—you—gave it to me. I love it, 
Cleve. I can’t tell you how much.” 

Something within Cleveland Brown began to 
quiver and sing, like a butterfly bursting its 
cocoon, when she said that “‘ you—youw.” 

It meant so much. It was himself—just 
himself—and not the great and famous and 
wealthy Cleveland Brown she meant when she 
said “‘you—you.” And he knew that if he had 
been a stalwart young electrician, or a tired 
young cameraman struggling for a chance, she 
would have said exactly the same thing. And 
that was a very wonderful thing for Cleveland 
Brown to know. 

He was glad he had given her the bracelet. 
But he felt it would be just as much fun to give 
her anything else. A bunch of sweet peas on a 
spring day. Or a new pair of shoes. Or a trip 
around the world. 

That was Janice. 

He thought of the countries he was going 
forth some day to see. And he had a vision, as 
men will have visions when they stand upon 
the mount of revelation, of Janice beside him. 
They belonged. 

They two. They two. 

Strangely enough, he had forgotten all about 
the test. He had forgotten that there had ever 
been a ruby bracelet, and an emerald bracelet, 
and a diamond bracelet. Those things, those 
wanderings, might be all right for other men. 
Other men might need them. His was a differ- 
ent need, a different desire. 

This was Janice, his Janice, and he was filled 
with something new and sweet and wonderful 
that flooded into his throat and must he said. 

Janice,” he said, “‘ will you marry me?’ 

The arm with the bracelet fell to her side. 

She drew herself up to her full, boyish height, 
standing as straight and regal as a young ilex 
LTee. 


ER eyes met his and, to his amazement, 

they were filled with anger and scorn anda 
great hurt. ‘‘No, I will not marry you,” she 
said very distinctly. 

Why had he never noticed the proud, free, 
fearless way she carried her head upon her 
young shoulders? 

“You won’t?”’ he said stupidly. 

“T should say not. Don’t look so surprised. 

I suppose you thought every girl in Hollywood 
was chasing you, eh? Well, here’s one that 
wasn’t. 

“Oh, I found out what my mother did. I 
made her tell me. And my mother means well, 
but she’s just a poor old simpleton and she 
doesn’t know what she’s talking about. You 
haven’t compromised me, and if you had, I 
cuess I could darn well stand it. As for marry- 
ing you, not if you were the last man on earth. 
And now take your old bracelet and get right 
out of here. I don’t need bracelets that bad.” 

“T don’t think you understand, Janice,” said 
Cleveland Brown. 

“Vou just bet I understand. And let me 
tell you, I wouldn’t marry any man in this 
world that didn’t love me with everything in 
him, and want me with every drop of blood in 
his body, and think it was the greatest honor 
and glory and delight on earth to win me. 

“T’m not afraid of love. I don’t think love 
is something unclean, or sorrowful, or unfaith- 
ful, like you do. I think it’s the noblest, most 
beautiful, most wonderful gift God gave to 
man. 

“T’m not afraid of marriage. It isn’t a small, 
mean, ridiculous thing to make cheap jokes 
about. It’s the highest joy that can happen to 
anyone—a beautiful marriage. It’s what all 
these people are seeking, in their poor, blind 
way—a perfect, faithful, complete union. 

“Why—the marriage vow is the greatest 
poetry that’s ever been written—and we can 


live it. We can live it, as they used to live it, 
if we don’t let ourselves get caught in the rotten 
and cheap things people say and think about it. 

“But the man I marry is going to come to 
me first, and he’s going to tell me that he loves 
me and that I’m the end of every dream and 
the beginning of every reality to him. And 
then—then I’m going to cast everything else 
away, and follow him. 

“So—you know how I feel. You’ve fulfilled 
your obligations and eased your conscience and 
you can go. I'll tell mother and Anabelle and 
the whole world you asked me and that I 
wouldn’t marry you—if you were the 
President.” 

Quite deliberately, though she was very 
white, she took the bracelet from her wrist and 
handed it to him. 

Her eyes had a high, bright look, and she 
held her head as a standard bearer carries hi- 
flag. 

He took the bracelet and turned to go. 

And he had dared to think she might love 
him, such an ordinary, prosaic mortal. He had 
let himself be dazzled and blinded by things 
that didn’t matter and he had lost his pearl of 
great price. Fear—fear—a little, cheap fear of 
unhappiness or of trouble or of the hard spots 
along the road, had tricked and cheated him. 
There had been no big, splendid vision within 
to show him that love is always worth while, ro 
matter what rough seas it must steer, no matter 
where it ends, or how. Because he had keen so 
close to the hectic, cheap, abnormal loves of 
Hollywood, so surrounded by its cutting wit 
and its easy passion, his feet had missed the 
path. 

He was very unhappy, because he had keen 
so rudely awakened from his new dream that 
had almost come true. 

And as he put his hand upon the door, he 
looked back. He couldn’t help it. He loved 
her very much. 

What he saw in her face brought him around 
swiftly. 

Her pride had gone, her anger had gone, with 
his going. She was only a girl, standing upon 
the grave of high hopes and saying good-by to 
the man she was too proud to take except he 
desired her as greatly. 

Her chin trembled a little and in her eyes was 
a look that gave Cleveland Brown back the 
courage and the daring and the boldness he had 
won from Paula Swayne and lost upon her 
doorstep. 

“T do love ag Janice,” he said hotly. “I 
didn’t know it, but I’ve always loved you. 
Only I’m oe a fool I had to go and find out 
what love wasn’t, first. I love you—oh, <o 
much.” 

“You mean—you really love me?” she said 
humbly. 

“T love you better than anything else in the 
whole, wide world, and I'd walk right through 
hell to get you.” 

He kissed her. 

And he knew, even with that first kiss, that 
the passion of Leda O’Neil had been a tinsel 
fire that burned but did not warm, beside the 
passion that lay behind Janice Reed’s cool. 
young lips. That the merriment of Rav 
Connable had been the merest rickery of the 
vaudeville clown, beside the joyousness of 
Janice’s high heart. And that the motherhood 
in Janice’s soul need feel no shame kefore that 
of Gertie Morrison herself. 

For with that kiss he knew that he had found 
his woman. 


E telephoned to Paula Swayne much later. 
“Tt worked,” he said. 

“So? I shall paint you a portrait of Janice 
for a wedding present.” 

“You knew it would be Janice?” 

“But of course. Nature—that great artist 
Nature—always governs the process of selec- 
tion, if we but let her. You will have wonderful 
babies. And so you are not afraid any more?” 

“No,” said Cleveland Brown, from the 
depths - a re-born soul within him, “I’m not 
afraid of anything in this world any more.’ 
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Close-Ups and Long Shots 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 ] 


"THERE is more talk of moving studio opera- 
tions to New York. An executive, explain- 
ing the reason for such a move to Conway 
Tearle, said, “When a man back in New York 
has three million dollars tied up in productions 
he naturally likes to see what is going on.” 

“That may be,” replied Tearle, “but I have 
never heard of John D. Rockefeller coming out 
here to peer down his oil wells.” 


ONTE BLUE was telling me of the most 
awful experience of his life. 

It was his first trip to New York and his first 
tea party. He was entertaining two ladies of 
the press at the Biltmore hotel. With the 
semblance of social ease that masked a heavy 
heart Monte took a firm hold of his tea cup and 
sipped daintily. Everything was running 
smoothly according to the Book of Etiquette 
until he replaced the cup in the saucer and 
found to his horror that he couldn’t get his 
finger out of the handle. He toyed and tugged 
to no avail, all the while chatting merrily, with 
beads of perspiration mobilizing on his brow. 
Finally, when the ladies happened to glance in 
another direction, he slipped the cup under the 
table and broke off the handle. With the aid 
of a napkin he then sneaked the dismembered 
article back on to the table. 

“Tt was the closest call I ever had in my 
life,’ declares Monte, who to this day trembles 
and perspires at the recollection. 


INCE a number of the ladies of Hollywood 

have had their noses straightened with 
beautifying results, Bull Montana is thinking 
of having his cauliflower ears done over, at 
least for summer wear, replacing the heavy up- 
holstered effect with something chintzy and 
gossamer. 


(SREAT ceremony attended the taking over 
of the Goldwyn studio by Louis B. Mayer 
and his staff, following the merger of the 
Metro, Mayer and Goldwyn interests. The 
chief of police, the mayor of Los Angeles, three 
hundred marines and representatives of the 
army were there in martial array while ten air- 
planes circled overhead. I don’t know why, 
unless it was feared the departing officials 
might lug off the Goldwyn lion or Eric Von 
Stroheim. 

Will Rogers acted as toastmaster and general 
cheer leader. He said optimistically, “Well, 
one thing’s sure, the new bunch can’t make any 
worse pictures than the old crowd did.” 


The “Open-Minded” 
Censor 


We on a personal appearance tour 
Walter Hiers had the honor of meeting 
several well known and much cussed and dis- 
cussed censors. According to Walter and his 
conversation with these jovial gentlemen, they 
claim that they have become more lenient 
toward photoplays recently because they are— 
now, get this—learning that actors and 
actresses as a rule are decent, home-loving 
people instead of the wild colonists they are 
painted by some of the yellow newspapers and 
journals. 

“Two years ago,” explained one of the 
censors, ‘“‘we were making severe cuts in 
pictures because we entered a theater in a 
frame of mind not at all favorable toward the 
actors. Personally, I reviewed many a picture 
just after reading stories maligning the stars, 
and I would cut out scenes that were the least 
bit questionable. Now, with the question of 
the various players’ reputations cleared, I go 
into a theater more open-minded.” 

Doesn’t a statement like that hand you an 
awful chortle? Especially when you think of 
““A Woman of Paris” and the Ohio state board. 


A Good Compact 
Combines Business 
With Pleasure! 


—For ’tis truly a serious business to 
look your best at a moment's notice— 
and a sincere pleasure to view that 
best once it is achieved. 

Enter yours truly—TRE-JUR — — the 


daintiest and newest of toilette treasures! 


Atatouch, mirror and powder are reveale 
ed—a powder exquisitely fine, redolent 


with that glorious scent—Joli Memoire ! 


Below’s the drawer, released at slightest 
touch, containing the rouge and lip- 
stick you can never mislay. Compact— 
beautiful—convenient and so complete. 


At your favorite toilet counter $ E 5 


In three shades of powder, me- 
dium or orange rouge. Or, by 
mail from us. Tre-Jur Single 
Compacts, with extra refill; also Tre-Jur 
Lip-sticks, may now be had—$1 each, 





THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR 
19 West 18th Street New York 
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HAVE PRETTY FEET! 





FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove 
Them With Othine—Double Strength 


This preparation for the treatment of freckles is 
so successful in removing freckles and giving a clear, 
beautiful complexion that it is sold under guarantee 
to refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil; get an ounce 
of Othine and remove them. Even the first few ap- 
plications should show a wonderful improvement, 
some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask at the drug or department store for 
the double-strength Othine: it is this that is sold on 
the money-back guarantee. 
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) FREE TRIAL if you write at oncol 





You needn't put up withthe tortureof 
Bunions a minute longer! My great 
discovery has banish 
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grateful women. “*Preity-Fee y. 
relieves, beautifieslikemagic! /~ 


No More BUNIONS! 27 


“Pretty-Feet” is guaran- SCO 
teed tostop the pain instantly—to dissolve 
the bunion hump painlessly, pleasantly, 
harmlessly. Nostain, noplasters. Easy 
to use. Has never failed, so I offer you a 





SENT OMT RIAL Ginatz oy. Tesh Sg 
Ape » no . su! 
friends. ications confidential. Plain package. Write now 
PROF. CONKLIN. World’s Greatest Corn and Bunion 
Specialist. Dept. 213, 19019 Hervey St., Chicago 













































































That 
Tender Look! 


Veiled glances have enchanted men for cen- 
turies. Your eyes cannot appear soft and ten- 
der when smeared with harsh or greasy pastes. 
And still to have curly lashes—what to do? 


KURLA SH 


(NOT A COSMETIC) 


is Milady’s newest invention. Curls the lashes nat- 
urally. Nothing to put on, nothing to heat — just a 
gentle pressure between scientifically curved, rubber 
curlers. Kurlash beautifies quickly and sensibly. It 
assures lovely lashes and bright large eyes for the 
day. Snug in its charming box, Kurlash is a dainty, 
enameled boudoir accessory that lasts forever. 


Order Kurlash, But Send No Money! 


Simply pay the mailman $3 — plus postage. Or for- 
ward $3 and KURLASH will be sent postpaid. It is 
guaranteed to please—— or you can return it at once. 


Write today, and beautiful lashes are yours always. 


Tue StTicKEL Company, inc. Dept. P 
880 Corrace STREET Rocnester, N. Y. 
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Eyes Made Young 
While You Sleep 
Quinlan Vah-Dah Eye Cream 


applied before retiring assures a real a 

‘beauty sleep.” It firms wilted eye-lids, 

corrects crow’s-feet, frown-furrows, 

laughing lines, dark hollows and puffy 

circles. $1.00 postpaid with directions 

for the famous Quinlan Eye Treatment. 
Write me your beauty problems 
and send for my new booklet 


“Your Beauty Time and How to Use It.” 


Khoon Mary Guinllan 


Established 1908 


665-] Fifth Gvenue, New York 























OF YOUR BUST 


I don’t need to tel! you how much your charm 
can be increased by a well-formed figure —a 
beautifully developed bust. With my simple 
method—which I positively guarantee—you can 
develop your bust in thirty days. My method 
is a secret handed down to me — and has been 
in use amon Russian Royalty for generations. 
IS can 2.so be used in developing other parts 
of the figure. Send 10e for ‘trial! demonstra- 
tion.’ Write teday and in afew days you 
will be on your road to greater beauty. 


MLLE, MAROFF 
Suite 311-G, 503 Fifth Ave., New York City 


PIMPLES sxin trousce BANISHED 


Marvelous new discovery enables all to have Healthy, Beau- 
tiful skin, FREE from blemishes, Eczema, Acne and other 
discomforting troubles. Dermideal Treatment big success 
and satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for amazing booklet 
describing this new method. 

Dermideal Laboratories, Dept. 6, New Bedford, Mass. 
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‘Casts of Current Photoplays 


| Major. 





Complete for every picture reviewed in this issue 


“DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON 
HALL”—Untrep Artists.—Story by Charles 
Adapted by Waldemar Young. 
Directed by Marshall Neilan. The cast: 
Dorothy Vernon, Mary Pickford; Sir George 
Vernon, Anders Randolf; Sir Malcolm Vernon, 
Marc McDermott; Lady Vernon, Mme. 
Daumery; Sir John Manners, Allan Forrest; 
Earl of Rutland, Wilfred Lucas; Queen Eliza- 
beth, Clare Eames; Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Estelle Taylor; Earl of Leicester, Courtenay 
Foote; Jennie Faxton, Lottie Pickford Forrest; 
Dawson, Colin Kenny. 


“CYTHEREA’’—First NATIONAL.—Story 
ly Joseph Hergesheimer. Scenario by Frances 
Marion. Directed by George Fitzmaurice. 
The cast: Fanny Randon, Irene Rich; Lee 





| Randon, Lewis Stone; Peyton Morris, Norman 


Kerry; Claire Morris, Betty Bouton; Savina 
Grove, Alma Rubens; William Grove, Charles 


| Wellesley; Mina, Constance Bennett; Randon 


| Children, Peaches Jackson, Mickey Moore. 





“THE GOLDFISH”—First NATIONAL.— 
Adapted from the stage play, “‘The Goldfish.” 
Directed by Jerome Storm. The cast: Jennie 


| Wetherby, Constance Talmadge; Jimmy Weth- 
| erby, Jack Mulhall; Duke of Middlesex, Frank 
| Elliott; Herman Krauss, Jean Hersholt; Amelia 


Pugsley, ZaSu Pitts; Count Nevski, Edward 
Connelly; J. Hamilton Powers, William 
Conklin; Casmir, Leo White; Ellen, Nellie 
Baker. 


“THE REJECTED WOMAN” — Dis- 


| TINCTIVE.—Story by John Lynch. Directed by 


Albert Parker. Photography by Roy Hunt. 


| The cast: Diane DuPrez, Alma Rubens; John 


Leslie, Conrad Nagel; James Dunbar, Wynd- 
ham Standing; Samuel DuPrez, George Mac- 
Quarrie; Jean Gagnon, Bela Lugosi; Craig 
Burnett, Antonio D’Algy; Lucille Van Tuyl, 
Leonora Hughes; Madame Rosa, Mme. 
LaViolette; Peter Leslie, Aubrey Smith; Leyton 
Carter, Fred Burton. 


“THE LONE WOLF” — Paramount. — 
Story by Louis Joseph Vance. Scenario by S. 
E. V. Taylor. Directed by S. E. V. Taylor. 
The cast: Lucy Shannon, Dorothy Dalton; 
Michael Lanyard, Jack Holt; William Bur- 
roughs, Wilton Lackaye; Bannon, Tyrone 
Power; Clare Henshaw, Charlotte Walker; 
Annette Dupre, Lucy Fox; Popinot, Edouard 
Durant; Solon, Robert T. Haines; Wertheimer, 
Gustav Von Seyffertitz; Eckstrom, Alphonse 
Ethier; U. S. Ambassador, William Tooker; 
Count de Morbihan, Paul McAllister. 


“MEN ”—Paramount.—Story by Dimitri 
Buchowetzki. Scenario by Paul Bern. Di- 
rected by Dimitri Buchowetzki. Photography 
by Alvin Wyckoff. The cast: Cleo, Pola 
Negri; Georges Kleber, Robert W. Frazer; Henri 
Duval, Robert Edeson; Cleo’s Father, Joseph 
Swickard; Francois, Monti Collins; The 
Stranger, Gino Corrado; The Baron, Edgar 
Norton. 


“THE DANGER LINE’’—F. B. O.—Story 
by Claude Farrere. Adapted by Margaret 
Turnbull. Directed by E. E. Violet. Photog- 
raphy by Asselin, Dubais and Quintin. The 
cast: Marquis Yorisaka, Sessue Hayakawa; 
Marquise Yorisaka, Tsuri Aoki; Mrs Hockey, 
Ginn Palerme; Miss Vane, Cady Winter; 
Captain Herbert Fergan, Felix Ford. 


“SHERLOCK, JR.”—MEtro. — Story by 
Clyde Bruckman, Jean Havez, Joe Mitchell. 
Directed by Buster Keaton. Photography by 


| Byron Houck and Elgin Lessley. The cast: 
Buster Keaton, Jane Connelly, Kathryn 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


McGuire, Erwin Connelly, Ward Crane, Ford 
West, Joseph Keaton, George Davis, Horace 
Morgan, John Patrick, Ruth Holley. 


“THE WOMAN WHO SINNED’—F. B. 
O.—Story by Finis Fox. Directed by Finis 
Fox. Photography by Hal Mohr and Jean 
Smith. The cast: A Wall Street Operator, 
Morgan Wallace; His Wife, Irene Rich; A 
Minister, Lucien Littlefield; His Wife, Mae 
Busch; Their Son, Dicky Brandon; An Evan- 
gelist, Rex Lease; A Queen of Burlesque, Cissy 
Fitzgerald; Mitzi, Ethel Teare; Tutu, Hank 
Mann. 





“UNTAMED YOUTH”—F. B. O.—From 
the play by G. Marion Burton. Adapted by 
Beehan and Stillson. Directed by Emile 
Chautard. Photography by J. A. Dubray. 
The cast: Marcheta, Derelys Perdue; Robert 
Ardis, Lloyd Hughes; Joe Ardis, Ralph Lewis; 
Emily Ardis, Emily Fitzroy; Pietro, Joseph 
Swickard; Rev. Loranger, Joseph Dowling; Jim 
Larson, Tom O’Brien; Ralph, Micky McBarr. 


“THE TROUBLE SHOOTER” — Fox. — 
Story and scenario by Frederick and Fanny 
Hatton. Directed by John Conway. The 
cast: Tom Steele, Tom Mix; Nancy Brewster, 
Kathleen Key; Francis Earle, Earl Fox; Pete 
Highley, J. Gunnis Davis; Jim Howe, Howard 
Truesdale; Benjamin Brewster, Frank Currier; 
Chet Connors, Mike Donlin; Chiquita, Dolores 
Rousse; Scotty McTavish, Charles McHugh; 
Stephen Kirby, Al Fremont. 


“A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST”’— 
F. B. O.—Story by Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Directed by James Leo Meehan. The cast: 
Elnora Comstock, Gloria Grey; Kate Comstock. 
her mother, Emily Fitzroy; Robert Comstock, her 
father, Arthur Currier; Philip Ammon, Ray- 
mond McKee; Philip Ammon, Sr., Arthur 
Millet; Hart Henderson, Cullen Landis; Edith 
Carr, Gertrude Olmstead; Wesley Sinton, 
Alfred Allen; Margaret Sinton, Virginia Board- 
man; Elvira Carney, Myrtle Vane; Freckles, 
Jack Daugherty; Freckles’ Wife, Ruth Stone- 
house; Freckles’ Baby, Baby “Pat” O'Malley; 
Billy, aged 5 years, Buck Black; Billy, aged o 
years, Newton Hall; The Bird-Woman, Lisamae 
Grey. 


“LISTEN LESTER”—F. B. O.—From 
the stage play by George E. Stoddard, Harry 
L. Cort and Harold Orlob. Directed by 
William A. Seiter. The cast: Listen Lester, 
Harry Myers; Arbutus Quilty, Louise Fazenda; 
Col. Dodge, Alec Francis; Mary Dodge, Eva 
Novak; Jack Griffin, George O’Hara; W’. Penn, 
Lee Moran; Miss Pink, Dot Farley. 


“BLUFF”—Paramount.—Story by Rita 
Weiman and Josephine L. Quirk. Screen play 
by Willis Goldbeck. Directed by Sam Wood. 
The cast: Betty Hallowell, Agnes Ayres; Robert 
Fitzmaurice, Antonio Moreno; Norton Conroy, 
F. H. Calvert; Waldo Blakely, Clarence 
Burton; Mr. Kitchell, Fred Butler; Dr. Curtiss, 
Jack Gardner; Fifine, Pauline Parquette; Jack 
Hallowell, Roscoe Karns; Algy Henderson, 
Arthur Hoyt. 


“THE CHECHAHCOS” — Associatep 
EXHIBITORS.—Written by Lewis H. Moomaw. 
Directed by Lewis H. Moomaw. The cast: 
“Horseshoe” Riley, William Dills; Bob Dexter, 
Albert Van Antwerp; Mrs. Stanlaw, Eva 
Gordon; Prof. Stanlaw, Howard Webster; 
Richard “Cold” Steele, Alexis B. Luce; Baby 
Stanlaw, Baby Margie; Ruth Stanlaw, Gladys 
Johnston; Pierre, Guerney Hays; Engineer. H. 
Miles. 
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“FORTY-HORSE HAWKINS” — UNI | 
VERSAL.—Story by Edward Sedgwick and R. | 
L. Schrock. Directed by Edward Sedgwick. 
The cast: Bud Hawkins, Hoot Gibson; ° Mary 
Darling, Anne Cornwall; Rudolph Catalina, | 
Richard Tucker; Sylvia Dean, Helen Holmes; 
Johnny, Jack Gordon Edwards; Sheriff, Ed 
Burns; ‘Stage Manager, Edward Sedgw ick. 


“MLLE. MIDNIGHT”—MEtro.—Story 
by John Russell and Carl Harbaugh. Directed 
by Robert Z. Leonard. Photography by 
Oliver T. Marsh. The cast: Prologwe—Rence 
De Gontran, Mae Murray; Colonel de Gontran, 
John Sainpolis; Napoleon III, Paul Weigel; 
Eugenie, Clarissa Selwynne; Maximilian, Earl 
Schenck; Duc de Moing, J. Farrell "Mac- 
Donald. Story—Renee De Quiros, Mae 
Murray; Owen Burke, Monte Blue; Joao, a 
bandit, Robert McKim; Don Pedro de Gales 
Robert Edeson; Don Jose de Quiros, Nick de 
Ruiz; Dr. Sanchez, Nigel de Brulier; Carlos de 
Quiros, Johnny Arthur; Padre Francisco, Otis | 
Harlan; Chiquita, a maid, Evelyn Selbie; | 
Duenna, Mme. Nellie Comont. | 


“RIDERS UP”—UNnIvERSAL.—Story by 
Gerald Beaumont. Scenario by Monte Brice 
Directed by Irving Cummings. The cast: Jol | 
(Information Kid), Creighton Hale; Henry, the | 
Rat, George Cooper; General J eff, Robert 
Brower; The Fiddlin’ Doll, Ethel Shannon; 
Kid’s Mother, Edith Yorke; Kid’s Sister, Char- 
lotte Stevens; Cross-Eyed Negro, Harry Tracey. 


“THE CIRCUS COWBOY ”—Fox.—Story 
hy Louis Sherwin. Scenario by Doty Hobart. 
Directed by William Wellman. The cast: 
Buck Saxton, Charles Jones; Bird Taylor, 
Marian Nixon; Ezra Bagley, Jack McDonald; 
Norma Wallace, Marguerite Clayton; Slovini 
George Romain. 





“THE TELEPHONE GIRL”—F. B. O.— | 
Story by H. C. Witwer. Adapted by George 
Marion, Jr. Directed by Mal St. Clair. 


Photography by Lee Garmes. The cast: | 
Gladys, Alberta Vaughn; Hazel, Gertrude | 


Short; Jerry, Albert Cooke; Jimmy, Kit Guard; 
Tower, Douglas Gerrard. 


“RIDGEWAY OF MONTANA’—UXI- | 
VERSAL.—Story by MacLeod Raine. Scenario | 
by E. R. Schayer. Directed by Griffith somc'el 
Photography by Harry Neumann. The cast: 
Buck Ridgeway, Jack Hoxie; Aline Take.) 
Olive Hasbrouck; Simon Hamnley, Herbert | 
Fortier; Steve Pelton, Lou Meehan; Rev. 
McNabb, C. E. Thurston; Pete Shagmire, Pat | 
Harmon. 


“THE DANGEROUS BLONDE” — UnI- 
VERSAL.—From the story by Hulbert Footner. 
Adapted by Hugh Hoffman. Directed by 
Robert F. Hill. Photography by Jackson Rose. 
The cast: Diana Faraday, Laura La Plante; 
Royall Randall, Edward Hearn; Mr. Faraday, 
Arthur Hoyt; Gerald Skinner, Philo McCul- 
lough; Henry, Rolfe Sedan; Yvette, Eve 
Southern; Mrs. Faraday, Margaret Campbell; 
The Cop, Dick Sutherland; Roger, Frederick 
Cole. 


“DARING YOUTH ”—PrincipaL.—Story 
by Dorothy Farnum. Scenario by Alexander 
Neal. Directed by William Beaudine. Photog- 
raphy by Charles Van Enger. The cast: Miss 
Alita Allen, Bebe Daniels; John J. Campbell, 
Norman Kerry; Arthur James, Lee Moran; 
Winston Howell, Arthur Hoyt; Mrs. Allen, 
Lillian Langdon; M/r. Allen, George Pearce. 


“WANTED BY THE LAW”—Aywon.— 
Story by Robert North Bradbury. Directed 
by Robert North Bradbury. The cast: Jim 
Lorraine, J. B. Warner; Bill Baxter, J. Morley; 
Bush McGraw, Bill McCall; Jerry Hawkins, 
Frank Rice; Hart Matlock, Tom Lingham; 
Jessie Walton, Dorothy Walton; Sandy Walton. 
T. Hunt; Mrs. Lorraine. Billie Bennett. 
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Your 


FRECKLES 


Be free this summer from their embar- 
rassment! Don’t have freckles all over 
your nose again. If you do—goodby to 
good looks ! 

Stillman’s Freckle Cream is guaranteed 
to remove every freckle—or your money re- 
funded. It hasa double action. Freckles 
are dissolved away by this snowy, fragrant 
cream. Your skin is whitened, refined 
and softened at the same time. 


Italy 
thing, 
worse. 


Guaranteed to remove every freckle 


You simply apply Stillman’s at nicht 
like any ordinary cold cream. While you 
sleep its magical action takes place. 
Gradualiy the freckles fade from sight, and 
your complexion grows clear and milk 
white, beautiful as a baby’s skin. 


let ust 


buy $3 


Freckles are 
beats down as fiercely in America as in 
or Africa. 
your 


it will be to remove them. 


Write for ‘‘Beauty Parlor Secrets’’ 


Women send for 
Cream from the four corners of the earth. 
It is the most widely used preparation in 
the world for this purpose. 
carry it in 50c and $1 sizes. 


Send for ‘‘ Beauty Parlor Seerets” and 


needs to look best. 
up hints, skin and hair treatments. 





ruin your 
appearance 


caused by sunlight—which 


Unless you do some- 
skin will constantly grow 
The longer you wait, the harder 
So start now! 





Stillman’s Freckle 


Given free if 
you buy $3. 
worth § Still- 
man toilet 
ell you what your particular type articles in 
Crammed with make- 1924. 

If you 

articles in 


Ajl druggists 


worth Stillman toilet 


1924 we will pre- 


sent you with 
beautiful, 
size bottle 
fume, free. 
our many 


Stillmans Freckle 


cream pre 
R ec is as daily 
iii << home. 
Whitens the Skin booklet. 


preparations 





large 
per- 
You 


STILLMAN CO., 

Aurora, Ill. 
Picase send me free copy of ‘‘ Beauty 

Parlor Secrets’”’ and perfume offer. 


32 Rosemary Lane, 


in your 


Get our WRUNG oo ho ts aie dae tudde eres 




















$10 String of Pearls Cut to 








$129 


For Immediate Delivery Only 


130 lustrous, shimmering, genuine French 130 
Serapi gems with sterling silver clasp, not Pearls 
to mention the diamond setting. You can’t Sterling 
duplicate for less than $10. Amazed satis- Clasp 


faction guaranteed. Wear them for 10 days; —— | 


show them to your friends; if you don’t honestly think 
they are worth $10 we will cheerfully refund the 
money. We are liquidating a big jewe iry house and 


must turn the gems into cash, regardless of price. 

Deposit with postman on delivery $1 99» plus postage 

or send $1.99 and we will send them prépaid. W rite Box. 

for your string of pearls today. 


DE HOL, Dept. 88, 26 W. Quincy St., Sistas 





SLENDER ANKLES 
CAN BE YOURS 


PEOPLE ADMIRE DAINTY ANKLES 


Thick or swollen ankles can 
quickly be reduced to dainty - 
Slender shape by new discovery 

of special processed rubber. 


Lenor Ankle Reducers 

ANKLES ACTUALLY LOOK THIN 
WHILE GETTING THIN 

Different in reducing action from all 
other reducers, Slip on when you go 
to bed and note amazing results next morn- 
— Reduces and shapes ankle and lower 
calf. Slips on like a glove. No strips of rub- 
ber to bind and cause discomfort. Nothing 
to rub in or massage. Enables you to wear 
low shoes becoming ly. Worn under stock- 
ings without Seema ves by prominent 
actresses. Sen 5 and we will send @@# 
you Lenor Anile! Reducers i in pl2in package 
subject to soce inspection. Give size of, 
ankle calf. - 
LENOR MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. Y-7, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York 



























f + ye 
by AUTHOR’S KIT be 
NO MORE REJECTION SLIPS. 
The “‘Author’s Kit” is specially made for particular writers 
who wish to sell their stories in a quick, business-like way. 
MAKE YOUR MANUSCRIPT PLEASANT TO READ. 














WRITE US FOR FREE ILLUSTRATIONS : 
Author’s Kit Co., 14 Grand St., Albany, N. Y. 














Bank Reference: Logan Square State Bank | 








BEFOREL AFTER 
room and without interfering with your daily occupation. The ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER 


UT i 
vai, Hl 


Your; L 


iy 


Make Your r Nose|P Perfect. 
| 


wali) fi 
aks pin fan on 

My Siz | 1D i } 9) fi 
POT Te Pport 
Nose Adjuster, in a few weeks, 


is the ORIGINAL NASAL “SUPPORTER romongas 4 


by physicians for misshapen and fractured noses. No 


ANITA - The Genuine—Patented -NOSE ADJUSTER 


shapes while you sleep—quickly, painlessly, permanently and inexpensively. 
firm and perfectly comfortable. 
Write today (just your name and address) for free booklet, 
Days Ahead,” which explains how you can have a perfect nose, and our blank to fill 


ble. Noscrews. No metal parts. Gentle, 


of imitations! 


out for sizes. No obligations. 


The ANITA Company, Dept. 728, ANITA Bldg., Newark, N. J. 





you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


Ci 


ME yee 


Wax: [Muscles 


If your nose is ill-shaped, you can make it per fect with ANITA 


in the privacy of your own 
Gold Medal 


awarded ‘‘for 
distinguished 
service to_man- 
kind’’ by Inter- 
national Inven- 
tors Exposition, 

Self-adjusta- New York, Feb. 


Beware 193- 

“Happy HIGHEST 
IN MERIT 
LOWEST 
IN PRICE 


guaranteed. Highly recommended 
need for costly, painful operations, 
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BROS.& CO. fers 


Oy -N-y © Cod on Se 23 3D) & & 
Wyle 


S$ 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


A} Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond- 
y set Jewelry, Watches, Pearls, Mesh 
Bags, Silverware, etc. Sent prepaid 

(Ad for your Free Examination. 

We] TERMS: All orders delivered on first 
paymentof one-tenth of purchase price; 
balance in equal amounts within eight 

months, as suits your convenience, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





or Money Refunded 


ree a 


WEDDING RINGS 
All Platinum, $25 up. With 
Diamonds: Three Diamonds, 
$65; five Diamonds, $80; 
seven Diamonds, $95; nine | 
Diamonds, $110; surround. 
ed by Diamonds, $225. Solid 
White or Green Gold, $5 up. 
Railroad Watches—Guaranteed to Pass Inspection 
HAMILTON NO. 992. 21 Jewels, Adjusted to6 Posi- £65 
d filled 25-Year Case - - - - 
to 6 Positi Geld piler3s-Year Gase”” —— 
ositions. G e -¥ ei ase - - = 
EL@IN’S LATEST RAYMOND. 21 Jewels; 8 Adj. 
Runs 40 hours one winding. Gold filled 20-Yr. Case 


o E ] ¢ THE NATIONAL JEWELERS 
DEPT. B-502 
108 N. State St.,Chicago, lll. 


BROS.A&COESES — stores in Leading Cities 


aranteed, $29.75 
ewels, 14-k, $24.85. 





MNCL, 


* \seuse. now gives her 


training in this wonder- 


coming an accom 

cer. Amazingly easy and sim- 
ple with this extraordinary 
method given to you. 


Right at Home! 


me send free proof that you can 
uickly become a charming Fancy 
cer. Instinct inborn in every girl. 

. from simple com- 

numbers an - 





Mothers vanced toe-dan . Students prepared 
teach your fn short time for public appearance, home 

phe entertainments, stage._etc... Low _cost. 
children "Write for ‘*‘The Art of Fancy Dancing’’—sent 
girls over * free, no obligation. Be sure to state your age. 






MADAME LUDWIG STUDIOS 
Stadio B-172 1105 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 





12 teach v 


themselves 

















FORTUNES are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns 

and Coffee Shops everywhere. You can open one in 
your own home — city, town, country or resort — and 
make money hand over fist, or manage one already go- 
ing. Big salaries paid to trained managers; shortage 
acute. We teach you entire business in a few weeks. 
You train in spare time at cost of but a few, cents a 
, Be independent. Write for Free Book, ‘‘POUR- 
ING TEA FOR PROFIT.’’ 


; LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. F-802 Washington, D. C. 











Chinese Peacock Ring 
Just what you want to draw atten- 
tion to a pretty hand. Fashion 
calls for Oriental rings, particularly 
Peacock Designs. The loveliest cre- 
ation of the silversmith’s art. Sterling 
silver, 19 emeralds and sapphires, 
only #2. Gold plated on silver $2.75. 
 C.O. D. orders 15c extra. Send ring 
Pea) size (tie string around finger). Return 
; @y itif not delighted! Notsold in stores, 
TEA y but direct from 


ORIENT EXCHANGE 


import Dept. PP-2 
21 Park Row 


New York City 
WHY NOT IMPROVE YOUR 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE? 


Send for booklet showing photos of Men with 
and without the PERFECT LEG FORMS 
for BOW LEGS and KNOCK-KNEES. Also 
BRACES for childrenfor permanent cure. 


Perfect Sales Co. 550, "sqteriele Ais: 
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SUBSCRIBE for PHOTOPLAY 


Subscription rates are listed 
on page five, below contents. 
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Mae Murray 


| [ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 ] 





in the game. Her sport clothes were white, 
that was the thing. A glowing sort of white, | 
under a jacquette of white Persian lamb, and | 
her yellow hair gleamed gloriously against an | 
audacious white silk sport hat with some sort | 
of a motor veil draped over it. She was a 
picture that took your eye because she was so 
different. 

On the golf links at Del Monte. She is 
quietly attentive to her game. She wears tan 
linen knickers and a gay sleeveless sweater and 
a white knit sport hat. Her woolen stockings 
and her white sport shoes cannot hide the 
shapeliness of her; otherwise they are com- 
monplace enough. Only—somehow her sport 
garb doesn’t give her the faintest hint of boy- 
ishness or masculinity, or even the usual look 
of sporting form. She is as eternally feminine 
as she would be in a negligee in a rose-colored 
boudoir. 

She has that precious instinct for dramatiz- 
ing herself, her personality, her beauty, and it 
is second nature to her, that’s all. 

Why, she showed it the very first time any- 
body ever heard of her, when she went on in a 
Ziegfeld chorus as the Nell Brinkley Girl. 
What could she have chosen that would stand 
out, that would lend itself to exaggeration and 
striking effects, as well as the Nell Brinkley 
Girl? 

It was an inspiration of dramatic sense. 

Incidentally, don’t forget that Mae Murray 
continues to be one of the real, outstanding, 
consistent successes among the stars. That 
court of last appeal, the Box Office, reminds us 
that, while other people may have talked more 
about their pictures, they haven’t necessarily 
sold more of them. Her pictures always make 
good money for herself and for the exhibitor. 
She is increasingly popular and, what every 
exhibitor will tell you is the most valuable 
thing of all, she is consistent and always pro- 
ducing. Her fan mail is enormous. Since 
she made “‘To Have and To Hold” for Famous 
Players-Lasky years ago, opposite Wallace 
Reid, she has never had a box office failure. 








I wanted to ask her about herself, so she 
invited me to lunch. It was a warm day. 

A Japanese butler let me in—a perspiring 
and exhausted luncheon guest indeed. 

The moment I sat down in that big, high- 
ceilinged room, I felt cooler. The air of space 
and formality, the profusion of green ferns and 
soft flowers, the veiled windows, lowered my 
temperature ten degrees. 

And when Mae Murray came in, I felt posi- 
tively ashamed that I had let the heat affect 
my appearance and my disposition. She 
looked so cool and dainty and collected—so 
completely mistress of herself, the weather, 
the situation—any situation. That is one of 
her outstanding characteristics—that serene 
and cheerful poise. 





over a straight white frock, and she wore a hat | 
of white braided silk. And, oddly enough, | 
considering the costumes that she has worn 
upon the screen, Mae Murray suggests an 
almost prudish modesty. 

And yet— 

“T think,” she told me once, “‘I could do 
anything that a part required without any 
sense of indecency or embarrassment, but I 
should die of mortification if I lost my petti- 
coat in the lobby of the Ritz.” 

Then we talked about clothes and some of 
the people we know and she told me one amus- 
ing little story that I wish I could tell you, 
because it showed me a sense of humor I was 
not sure she possessed. And then her husband 
came in. He, too, is one of her contrasts—an 
enormous man, with a vivid, hearty, genial 
personality. Beside him, she looks like a 
French doll. 





| is Mae Murray! 


Oh, she’s a unique strdy in contradictions, 
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She had on a short coat of braided red silk, | : 





How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally devoid 
of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally bright after 
an ordinary shampoo. You must use a sham 
that is different—a shampoo that will add real beauty 
to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT Shampoo. This 
shampoo will make your hair look so much prettier, 
so much more attractive, that you will just love to 
fuss with it. In addition to the clean freshness any 
good shampoo gives, it offers something unusual, 
something new, something more than a promise. 

is ““something”’ is a secret you'll discover with 
your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 25 cents a pack- 
age at toilet counters or direct. * J. W.KOBICO., 

616 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 


Fe Said He'’d 
Never Marry: 


HEN he met this girl. She 
had read the secrets of 
“Fascinating Womanhood,” 
a daring new book which 
shows how any woman can 
attract men by using the 
simple laws of man’s psy 
chology and human nature. 
Any other man would have 
been equally helpless in her 
ands. You, too, can have 
this book; you, too, can 
enjoy the worship and admire 
ation of men, and be the ° 
radiant bride of the man of 
your choice, Just your name and address on the 
margin of this page with 10c for packing and mailing 
will bring you our free booklet (in = wrapper), 
outlining these amazing revelations. Send your dime 
today. PSYCHOLOGY PRESS, Dept. 4-G, 117 
So. 14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Make Money 
TakinoPicturee! 


= as 

| We train you quickly at home. No 

; ©€xperience necessary. Spare time 
or full time. Professional camera 
free. Photographs in big demand 
by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers,etc. Also train you to take 
k better portraits than the average 
professional photographer! Equip youto make $50 
to $100 a week in businessof your own. New plan. 
Nothingelselikeit. Writetoday foramazingdetails. 


International Studios, Inc. 
Dept. 167-B 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BRINGS BEAUTY 
LIKE MAGIC ) 


i by removing the outer blemished 
4 skin, thus allowing NATURE to 
bring fortha NEW SKIN as clear as 
a baby’s. If you are troubled with 
surface blemishes, such as Freckles, 
Pimples, Large Pores, Blackheads, 
Eczema, discolorations, etc., MAR- 
VO will take them off, together with 
ap your aged skin, in an absolutely 
\Ea , Harmless and Painless way, without 

















5 the need of a costly and ful opera- 
tion. _No need to stay indoors while using ‘MARVO. The "gen. 
uine MARVO is colorless, pleasant to use and guaranteed to 
contain no injurious acids. onderful results proven. Write at 
once for Marvo Beauty Book, which contains full particulars. 








MARVO BEAUTY LABORATORIES, Dept. 316, 1658 Broadway, N. Y. 








How Many Pounds Would 
You Like To Lose in a Week? 


If you are fat and want to lose weight, I 
will send you a sample of the famous Rid-O-Fat 
treatment absolutely Free. Do Not Send Any 
Money—just your name and address to The Bayne 
Company, 513 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Barton 
Drawing 


ALPH BARTON, whose work deco- 

rates PHOTOPLAY every month, has 
drawn and written a book that sheuld not 
be read by any chronic grouch unless he 
is ready to change his habits and laugh. 
It’s called ‘Science in Rhyme Without 
Reason.”’ At that, there is a lot more 
sense to it than hundreds of the half- 
baked books on popular science that are 
flooding the market, and it’s a darned 
sight easier to read. You'll get your 


PHOTOPL: 





money’s worth if you like to laugh. If 
you don’t, go down to the public library 
and finish reading the encyclopedia. 
Probably you’d be happier there. It 
doesn’t tell you how to be the life of the 
party, but it does give you a recipe for 
making near-li j i 
read the last line. 

Here is one of these highly scientific 
treatises, reproduced by courtesy of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 





Astronomy 


Astronomy (from astron, star, 
And nemo, to arrange) 

Examines what is passing far 
And more than passing strange. 


It deals with Martian polar frost, 
And inter-stellar space, 

And wonders why the moon has lost 
The sets from out its face. 


Astronomers of gentle mien 
Can give particulars 

About the distances between 
Three thousand million stars. 


But, if you asked the distance to 
The nearest movie-show, 

It’s likely one would answer you: 
““T really do not know.” 





The Shadow Stage 


[| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 | 


THE CIRCUS COWBOY—Fox 


NTER Louis She stwhile dramatic 

critic, now a scenario writer, preset iting none 
other than Charles Jones. Now you either are 
a Charles Jones devotee or you consider him 
less than the dust, so you will have to judge for 
yourself. At any rate everybody enjoys a 
circus, and this particular circus takes us away 
from the usual Western story. Jones certainly 
rides like a streak, and inasmuch as this is an 
improvement on the average Western, being 
neatly contrived, it is worthwhile. 





THE TELEPHONE GIRL—Film 
Booking Offices 


IS one is called “The Square Sex.” The 
story is crazier than the title, but both, 
happily, are forgotten in the constant expecta- 
tion that something funny will happen, though 
very little does. Nevertheless, one laughs un- 
consciously at the foolishness, which is what 
the picture was made for. It is far better to 
miss this picture than to miss your dinner. 


RIDGEWAY OF MONTANA— Universal 


HIS is a typical Western, with the stereo- 

typed hero and equally stereotyped villain, 
but for variety there is a flappish leading 
woman in the attractive person of Olive 
Hasbrouck. Hoxie rides a mean steed, and‘no 
one can fail to take pleasure in his equestrian- 
ship. 


THE DANGEROUS BLONDE— 


Universal 


HE second starring vehicle of Laura La 

Plante has speed as its chief attribute. A 
beautiful daughter rescues silly love letters 
written by a foolish father toa vamp. Foot- 
ball hero aids in getting letters and placating 
battleship wife. Lots of action, some fun and 
plenty of love-making in which Miss La Plante 
is bewitching instead of dangerous. Picture is 
of champagne class—light and bubbly, with a 
headache if taken seriously. 


DARING YOUTH—Principal 


LITTLE bit racy with its modern heroine 

and advanced ideas on love and marriage. 
It’s a farce, and well enough done with a 
popular cast headed by Bebe Daniels and 
Norman Kerry. Bebe, as you know, is getting 
bigger and better all the time. If you are not 
too squeamish you’ll find this good entertain- 
ment of a fair order. 


WANTED BY THE LAW—Aywon 


B. WARNER makes Sydney Carton look 

*like a second-rater when it comes to chivalry. 
But then you know what these Western men 
are. The open spaces make them too noble 
for words. Here is a plethora of shooting, 
riding, cliff climbing and the like—in fact it pos- 
sesses all the tried and true methods of 
Western drama. Neither worse nor better 
than hundreds of others. 
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Takes Off 41Lbs 


In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Orleans, 
explains how she reduced with such success: 

“ T had long wished for some means of reducing my 
170lbs. Being a business woman [| had no time nor 
money to waste on fads; but two months ago I de- 
cided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible. 
The trial didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
week—so I gave Wallace reducing records a chance 
and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


“Fifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing 
movements—to music. It was uncommonly interest- 
ing; I felt better from the start. But I watched my 
weight, and that is what thrilled me; J lost 612 lbs. 
that first week. Naturally, I went on with it. The 
second week [I lost 8 lbs. more. 

“TI didn’t doa thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foods or drugs—I just got thin to music as the offer 
said I would. It was delightfully easy. Today, my 
bathroom scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!”’ 

Reduce without punishment: without any ‘‘reduced 
look!”’ Proof that you can costs nothing. The trial 
is really free. Coupon brings the full first lesson— 
record and all— without payment now or on delivery. 
WALLACE (384) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week’s 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 
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Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


Tey eeP VE OW Re TBR 


Y 00 HH 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 2927 $3.00 nnconditionally 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 
GREAT PRICE SAVING fissi‘osousiar ie 


‘ac- 
tory in the world by our money saving methods 


EASY MONTHLY PAYM ENTS rn 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS ¥aigains, Shipman 


stem of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
ut the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


Act Today! 
Mail 
Coupon 


mew ee ee eS 
Please agp me 
° our 

free yhaake af facta, 
explaining a cues 


em 
Shipman Ward 
Mfg. Company 
B201 Shipman Building 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate 35cts. per word. 
FORMS FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUE CLOSE JULY TENTH 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


HELP WANTED 





GENUINE GOLD LETTERS 
Easily applied. Free samples. 
Metallic Letter Co., 


$60-$200 A WEEK. 
for store windows. 
Liberal offer to general agents. 
436-A North Clark, Chicago. 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. SOAPS, 
Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience umneces- 
sary. Carnation Co., Dept. 205, St. Louis. 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 
everything; men_and women, $30.00 to_ $100.00 weekly, 
operating our ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’”’ 


LADIES WORK AT HOME—PLEASANT, EASY. 
sewing on your machine, whole or part time. Highest 
possible prices paid. For full information, address L. 
Jones, Box-565, Olney, Ill. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN—WOMEN, 18 
up. $1140 to $3000 year. Steady. Life job. Paid 
vacation. Common education sufficient. List positions 
free, Franklin Institute, Dept. L 132, Rochester, N. Y. 





BH A DETECTIVE—EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUN- 
ity, earn big money. Travel. Thousands of dollars 
offered in rewards. Established 1909. Particulars free. 


anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free. Tel : é L : 
Ww. Hillyer Bagedale, Drawer 90, East Orange, New be rite C. T. Ludwig, 367 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, 
Jersey. Mo. 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY OWNER 
buys Gold initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. - Write for par- 
ticulars and free samples. American Monogram Co., 
Dept. 169, East Orange, N. J 


COST $5.00. YOUR PROFIT $104.75. MONO- 
graming autos, trunks, bags, etc. No _ skill required. 
Information and samples free. World Monogram Co., 
Dept. 26, Newark, N. J. 





WANTED—LADIES TO EMBROIDER LINENS FOR 
us at home during their leisure moments. Write at 
once—‘‘Fashion Embroideries,’’ 1530, Lima, Ohio. 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


MONEY WRITING PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, 
Send for free copy America’s greatest maga- 
Tells you how to write and sell. 

611 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BIG 
poems. 
zine for writers. 
Writer’s Digest, 





SELL COAL IN CARLOAD LOTS, SIDE OR MAIN 


SCENARIO WRITERS. SEND FOR FREE. COPY 


line. Experience unnecessary. Earn week’s pay in of the Popular Scenario Writer which contains more 
an hour. Liberal drawing account arrangement. Wash- material of interest to screen writers than any other 
ington Coal Company, 864 Coal Exchange Building, magazine. The Popular Scenario Writer, 222 Security 
Chicago. Bldg., 5507 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 





. AGENTS—MAKE REAL MONEY TAKING EASY 
orders. Hosiery Guaranteed 100%. Part or whole time. 
Big Commissions. Send for Winning Sales Plan ‘‘R.”’ 
— Guaranteed Hosiery Co., 110 E. 23rd St., New 
york, 





PATENTS 





INVENTORS DESIRING TO SECURE PATENTS 
should write for our book, ‘‘How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send model or sketch of invention for free opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 462, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOKS 
and ‘‘Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
Send model or sketch for Examination and 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


REDUCHD YOUR ANKLES. MY FREE BOOKLET 
tells how to beautify ankle and calf. Send stamp for 
your copy today. Adele C, Raymond, 218 Madison 
Sq. Station, New York City. 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 
way. Write for style booklet, Mrs, E. Vandervoort, 
Davenport, Iowa. 











a STAMPING NAMES 


MAKE $19.50 per 100 stamping names on key checks. 
Send 25¢ for sample and particulars. R. Keytag Co., 








Cohoes, N. Y¥ 





MANUSCRIPTS—TYPING 

















ventions. 

Instructions. No charge for above information. Victor - 

J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. | “PHOTOPLAY AND SHORT STORY WRITING.” 
| Free book of valuable information on above subiect. 
| Typewriter Service Co., 920 Grand Ave., Des Moines. 

MAIL ORDER BUSINESS | Ia. 
$50 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MADE IT, MAIL | MAIL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TO AUTHORS’ & 
order business, booklet for stamp tells how. Sample | Writers’ Typing & Service Bureau, 1710, 77 W. Wash- | 
and plan 25c.. Free 12 articles worth $3.00. ALPHP | ington St. | (Removed from 1653 Conway Bldg.) State 

Scott, Cohoes, N. Y. | 4350 and 4396. 

HELP WANTED ASTROLOGY 
YOUR HOROSCOPE, BUSINESS, HEALTH, CHAR- 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 65, acter, friends, enemies, changes. Send birth date and 
willing to accept Government Positions, $117-$250, ten cents (stamps) for remarkable test reading. Zanya, 
traveling or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 265, St. 200-X, W. 70th St., New York. 
Louis, Mo., immediately. KNOW THYSELF! WONDERFUL THREE PAGE 
ai-18 4 DOZEN DECORATING PILLOW TOPS AT | mics. business, ‘Send birth ate, Year, specimen of 
. J 22 * ecess ys . riting > roilic a 
Tapestry Paint Co., 131, LaGrange, Ind. alae and 10c. Gargilis, Box 2771-M, Boston, 





WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work. No canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal 
Company, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No can- 
vassing. Easy and interesting work. Experience un- 
necessary. Nileart Company, 2220, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE. EXCEL- 
lent opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Write, 
George Wagner, former Government Detective, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 

GIRLS—WOMEN—WANTED. 


making at home. Sample lessons free. 
stitute, Dept. L 507, Rochester, N. Y. 











LEARN 
Franklin In- 


GOWN | 














AMERICAN MADE TOYS 


OPPORTUNITY TO START MANUFACTURING 
Metal Toys and Novelties. No experience necessary. 
Enormous demand exceeds supply. We furnish, at cost, 
castingforms for production and buy entire output, 
also place yearly contract orders. Castingforms made 
to order. Catalog, advice and information free. Metal 
Cast Products Co., 1696 Boston Road, New York. 


STORY WRITING 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN MAY 
earn $50., $75., $100. a week writing short stories. 
We guarantee to teach you oer money back. Details 
free. Palmer, 4825 Sheridan, Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

















DETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE; CITIES, 
towns. Large salaries. Write National Headquarters, 
188 East 79th, New York. 


MAIL US YOUR FILMS. HIGH CLASS WORK. 
Quick service, Ask for prices. The Kodakery, Preston, 
Minnesota. 
















= PRUE DEN ents es 
Learn Harmony sor trains’ with 
sical training with 
f4 this most gy study. an be easily 
ha mastered at home by Dr. Quinn’s famous course. 
4 No previous training necessary. You start from 
9 the very beginning and learn to compose vocal and 
instrumental music, write accompaniments and 
orchestrations, and how to perform better on the 
<8 instrument you already am Ol The course is ideal 
for singers. Send for free booklet. 
M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
pest. PH-87 598 Columbia Road BOSTON, MASS. 
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Finest bicycle built—44 styles, 
colors and sizes, Factory to Rider prices. [AW 
FREE delivery, express prepaid on 30 9&ay 
Days Free Trial. Cash cr easy payments. {ier 

ires lamps, wheels and equipment Why 

at half usual prices. Send no 

ened tse ete ee eas tae: [ST 
free trial plan ‘and Dery “ jelous oilers. i oan 
Write w 


day for 

















COMPANY 
DEDT.G-40 CHICAGO free catalog 








High School Course 
in Years You can complete 


this simplified High 


School Course at home in- 


side of two yeare. Meets all soguipements for entrance to college 
ing pr 8 i ractical 


and the lea ofession his and thirty-six other 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HB71, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO 


MUSIC LESSONS GIVEN 


You can vead music like this auickly 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
it tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music ond postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 67 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


The Romantic History of 
the Motion Picture 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 | 


They were Tucker, Herbert Brenon, King 
Baggot, Jack Cohn and Bob Daly. 

Luck played into their hands. Julius Stern, 
the Imp studio manager, was called away to 
Europe to settle a dispute between Baggot and 
Brenon, who had been sent to England to 
make “Ivanhoe.” Stern was connected with 
Laemmle by family ties and he was the watch- 
dog of the administration at the studio. In his 
absence, Mark M. Dintenfass, owner of the 
Champion brand pictures on the Universal 
program, was brought across the river from 
New Jersey to take charge of the Imp studio. 
Now, as has been indicated in early chapters, 
Dintenfass was up to his ears and sometimes 
over them in the internal wars of Universal and 
the battles at 1600 Broadway. 


Tucker’s “Traffic in Souls” Is 
Filmed 


While Dintenfass was busy concentrating his 
attention on the affairs of the Powers-Laemmle 
war, the boys at the studio were merrily en- 
gaged in photographing “Traffic in Souls,” a 
scene at a time in odd moments when oppor- 
tunity permitted, keeping up meanwhile the 
continuous grind of one and two-reel pictures. 
“Traffic in Souls” was cast by Jack Cohn and 
directed by Tucker. 

In four weeks the picture was photographed. 
It was ten reels long, without titles. By this 
time Dintenfass had begun to spare more atten- 
tion to the studio, resulting among other things 
in altercations with Tucker, who quit and went 
to the London Film Company in England. 

Meanwhile Universal was unaware of the 
existence of the ten-reel negative. Tucker 
sailed with a final admonition shouted at Cohn 
at the steamer dock not to cut the picture 
below seven reels in length. 

Cohn was left alone with the ten reels of 
negative and Laemmle to face. He hid the 
negative in the bottom drawer of his safe and 
worked on it secretly at night with the door 
locked. In a month he had it in six reels, in- 
cluding titles. 

The day had arrived for the showdown. 
Cohn swallowed the lump in his throat, loaded 
the film into a taxicab and headed for 1600 
Broadway. 

The home office viewing committee was 
called together and filed into the projection 
room to look at “‘Tucker’s Folly.’ But the 
home office was all agog with the latest shower 
of bricks in the Powers-Laemmle fight. Carl 
Laemmle and one of his lieutenants sat through 
the picture in angry whispered discourse about 
their new line of action. 

Cohn left downhearted. It looked as though 
he was going to be liable for his share of the 
guaranty of the five underwriting plotters of 
the project. It also looked very much like he 
was going to be the goat in a most dismal 
failure. 

Late that night Cohn reached the despera- 
tion of a decision. He had to put this thing 
through. In the middle of the night he went 
to Laemmle’s residence and aroused him. 

“T’ve come about ‘Traffic in Souls.’ You 
talked all through the picture and you didn't 
see it. Nehody can look at a picture and talk 
business al! the time. Won’t you come down 
now and really see it?” 

Laemmle promised to see it the next night. 


Laemmle Approves “Traffic in 
Souls” 


The film fared better on its next showing. It 
was admitted to be a picture. But there was a 
big question as to what might be done with it. 
The Universal program was made up of one and 
two-reel subjects. This was a six-reeler. No 
motion picture theater of the day considered 
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sucna monstrosity. The few long pictures that 
had been shown before, such as the “Fall of 
Troy,” “Quo Vadis?” “Queen Elizabeth” and 
the like had gone into legitimate theaters and 
town opera houses. The situation was further 
complicated by the internal politics of Uni- 
versal. The opponents of Laemmle were 
charging him with having squandered the 
company’s money on a fool director’s fool idea. 
Investigation proved that “Traffic in Souls” 
had cost $5,700. 

It became the text of a violent meeting of the 
board of directors. 

“All right, I'll take the picture off the com- 
pany’s hands and pay $10,000 for it,”” Laemmle 
shouted. 

Then came a lull, a whispering in conference. 
Dire suspicion arose in the opposition. 

“Tf you’ll put up ten thousand it must be 
worth a million,” taunted the opposition, cry- 
ing a bid of $25,000. 

This of course resulted in the picture remain- 
ing the property of the Universal. 

Reaching for a channel of distribution, a rep- 
resentative of the Shubert theater system was 
called in to see the production. The Shuberts 
bought a third interest in the picture for 
$33,000 and took on its exploitation. 

Universal now had a profit of $27,300 on an 
investment of $5,700, and retained a two-third 
interest in the production. 

“Traffic in Souls” opened at Joe Weber’s 
theater on Monday afternoon, November 24, 
1913. The announcing advertisement read: 

TRAFFIC IN SOULS.—The sensation- 

al motion picture dramatization based on 
the Rockefeller White Slavery Report and 
on the investigation of the Vice Trust by 
District Attorney Whitman—A $200,000 
spectacle in 700 scenes with 800 players, 
showing the traps cunningly laid for young 
girls by vice agents—Don’t miss the most 
thrilling scene ever staged, the smashing of 
the Vice Trust. 


Tucker’s Picture a Big Success 


The picture played to thirty thousand spec- 
tators in the first week. There were four show- 
ings daily and five on Sunday. The admission 
price was a flat 25 cents all over the house. In 
a short time the picture was playing a total of 
twenty-eight theaters in Greater New York. 


Its gross receipts totaled approximately 
$450,000. 


The cast included Jane Gail, Matt Moore, 
}thel Grandin, William Welsh, Howard 
Crampton, William Turner, Arthur Hunter 
and Laura Huntley. 

Some curious incidental results grew out of 
the fame that came to some of those concerned 
in the making of “Traffic in Souls.” In his 
desperate editorial struggles to reduce the foot- 
age of the film, Jack Cohn discovered that he 
had credited the authorship of the picture to 
Tucker and McNamara, while Tucker was also 
mentioned on the main title as the director. 
Walter McNamara had, it is true, collaborated 
somewhat with Tucker and Cohn in the making 
of the story, as many others had, but his name 
was inserted by Cohn chiefly because he wanted 
to dignify the production with an authorship. 
Now gunning for footage, Cohn eliminated 
Tucker’s name from the titles as co-author and 
thereby handed that glory exclusively to the 
unsuspecting McNamara. This saved three 
feet of film, or about two and three-quarters 
seconds of screen time. It also made 
McNamara immediately famous and in wide 
demand as a writer of scenarios. 


A Tidal Wave of “White Slave” 
Films 


George Loane Tucker, meanwhile, was in 
England with the London Film Company. He 
never saw “Traffic in Souls” in its completed 
form on the screen, although its astonishing 
success contributed considerably to his career. 
By the time he returned to the United States it 
was off the screen, and never to the day of his 
death some years later did opportunity present 
itself for him to screen it. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


A vast wave of contemporary and ensuing 
white slave pictures swept the screen. ‘“‘The 
Inside of the White Slave Traffic,” produced by 
a series of concerns built around the promo- 
tional activities of Samuel H. London, a former 
government investigator, was presented at the 
Park Theater in Columbus Circle, New York, 
December 8, 1913. It became the focus of vast 
debate and considerable police action and 
various kinds of litigation which helped to 
establish various precedents for the motion 
picture. 

This picture carried the advertised endorse- 
ment of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Mrs. Inez Milholland Bois- 
sevain, and Frederick H. Robinson, President 
of the Sociological Fund, Medical Review of 
Reviews. 

Here was the beginning of the testimonial 
and endorsement method of motion picture 
exploitation, an application to the screen of the 
method that has never failed in the patent 
medicine field. Building on this beginning, 
press agents now seek to invade the White 
House with their productions for presidential 
testimonials, show them for charity at func- 
tions where the screen titles can be associated 
with the glamour of the names of the elect, 
select and wealthy, or at manufactured 
functions held in the sacred ballroom of the 
Ritz-Carlton—anything to rub the film can 
with the borrowed garlic of glory. 


The End of One-Reel Drama 


The stage presentation of “‘Damaged Goods” 
by Brieux, technically the best of the plays on 
the vice curse theme, opened at the Grand 
Theater in New York, December 21, 1913, with 
Richard Bennett in the leading réle. This play 
became the vehicle of the last important 
motion picture of this type, issued by the 
American Film Company through the Mutual 
Film Corporation in the autumn of 1o15. 
Richard Bennett appeared also in this screen 





version of ‘“‘Damaged Goods.” It was a pro- 
nounced success. Made at a cost of about | 
$40,000 for the negative and the promotional | 
opening at a Broadway theater, including | 
prayer and a lecture on social diseases, it | 
brought in a gross of $600,000. | 

In the two years that had passed since 
“Traffic in Souls,” the nickelodeon market for | 
one-reelers had begun to give way to the| 
motion picture theater as we know it today. 
There were more customers for “‘ Damaged | 
Goods.” Its success brought a final wave of 
imitations in the fringes of the state’s right 
market, but the theme was exhausted. 

The public’s interest in sex had passed to new 
texts. Vice was going out of fashion in parlor 
discussion and birth control was taking its 
place, in parlor and screen, only to yield during 
the excitements of the war period to psycho- 
analysis and to the new assertiveness of youth 
and the now continuing discussions of bobbed 
hair, the flapper and her friends, with such 
screen derivatives as ‘Flaming Youth,” etc., 
etc. The whole sequence ‘being the while 
merely successive excuses for the fondling of 
the same subject. 


One Story That Is Always 
“Sure Fire” 


All this evolution has helped the motion 
picture to grasp the ultimate fact that there is 
only one story that will get the money at the 
box office every time. For verification turn to 
the motion picture announcement columns of 
any newspaper any day. 

When Dr. Parkhurst started in the nineties 
the unctuous subject of sex could, with pro- 
priety, be discussed only for medicinal and 
scientific social purposes. To enjoy sex fully it 
was necessary to be either an unmitigated 
reformer or an unrepentant and utterly lost 
soul. Now by the generosity of an evolution in 
which the motion picture has aided so mightily, 
sex talk is available to the millions, bedecked 
with a new general sanction. This has un- 
doubtedly reduced the rush to careers of 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 





A SLAP IN THE FACE 
WITH A CREAM PUFF 


is not a2 man’s way of fighting. Neither can you doa 
man’s job with balls of mush on your arms where 


muscle ought to be. 
along this way? 


How long are you going to drag 
a ! Don't try to kid yourself by saying: 
Oh, I’ll start regular exercise next week.” 


I know 


a lot of fellows who kept doing that until—Zovwie—it 


was too late. 
matter how they tried. 


They couldn’t make a come-back no 


This Is a Big Day for You 


Don't put this off another second. 


If you want to 


make the best of your life, you'll have to start rizht 


now. 


going to bless the day you read this message. 


Come on, let’s go—you and ‘me—and you're 


I’m 


going to make you work—you can bet your old shirt 


on that. 


But you'll thank me for it, ’cause 


ah boy! 


—what a different looking chap you're going to be 
Just for a starter I'm going to put one full inch on 
those arms of yours in exactly 30 days—and two 


inches on your chest in the same length of time. 
Then comes the real works. 


that’s nothing. 


But 
I'm 


going to build out that neck of yours and put a pair 
of shoulders on you that will bulge right out of you 


old coat sleeves. 


I'm going to fill out your chest with 


a perfect pair of lungs that will pump real oxygen 
into your blood, shooting a thrill over your entire 
body and sending a quiver up your old spinal column. 
I’m going to put a ripple of muscle up and down your 
stomach instead of that roll of fat that is now hanging 


over your belt line. 


And while I’m doing this, I am 


also going to build muscle in and around every vital 


organ. 
flash to your eye. 


You will have a spring to your step and a 
In fact, you will say to yourself: 


“What a terrible oil-can I was turning out to be; why 


didn’t I sta’t this long ago?” 


LET’S GO 


Why waste time over these things? 
muscle. You want strength. 


You want life. 


You want 
What 


you want, I can give you—it’s yours for the asking. 
I don't try to kid you on with a lot of idle promises. 


I quarantee these things. 
with me. 
man you have always wanted to be. 


You don’t take any chance 
Come on now and get on the job. 


Be the 


Send for My New 64-page Book 


“Muscular Development” 


IT IS FREE 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils I 


have trained. 
weaklings, imploring me to help them. 
over now and you will marvel 
physiques. 
real inspiration to you. 
through. 


wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. 


Some of these came to me as pitiful 


Look them 


at their present 
This book will prove an impetus and a 
It will thrill you through and 
All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of 


This 


will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of your 
future health and happiness, do not put it off. Send 
today—right now before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 107 305 Broadway 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, 
Dept. 107, 305 Broadway, 
New York City. 








New York City 


Dear Sir: I enclose herewith 10c for which you are 
tosend me, without obligation on my part whatever, a 


copy of your latest book, 


QUO oo Pee inisii tad ae Seneasentaes State.. 


(Please write or print plainly) 





‘Muscular Development.” 














Don’t Get 
Sunburned 


Don’t have freckles. 

Don’t peel or blister at the sea- 
side this year. 

Science has discovered a new 
method for protecting the skin 
against the ultra violet—the burn- 
ing rays of sunlight. This is 


SUNEX 


The Sunshade in a Tube 


A soothing, healing, transparent vanish- 
ing cream, which absorbs the burning rays of 
sunshine, keeps the skin white, cool, un- 
burned and unfreckled. 

It improves the complexion and enables 
you to enjoy to the full, bathing, golfing, 
boating, all outdoor exercises. 

Sold in convenient size tubes at all good 
drug stores. If your druggist cannot supply 
you, send ten cents (stamps or coin) for 
trial-size tube. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
4755 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


DIMPLES! 


—that men adore 


Lovable dimples, intriguing 
dimples—dimples that are 
























for you, too, can have dim- 
y ples that play hide and seek 
when you smile. 


DOLLY DIMPLER 


is a simple — harmless — 
oe easily-used device that 
produces fascinating dimples quickly. Many 
film stars get their dimples the Dolly Dimpler 
way. Recommended by facial specialists. Ab- 
solutely harmless. Results are guaranteed. 
Just use the coupon below and send $1 
for everything, including com- 
plete instructions, mailed sealed 
in plain wrapper. Don’t de- 
lay—write today. 
DOLLY DIMPLER CO. 























Dolly 
Dimpler Co. 
Dept.W, 247 McDaniel St. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
















Herewith find $1 for the Dept. W 
famous Dolly Dimpler, with ful! DAYTON, 
instructions for use. 0. 
N@MC.cccccccceccccce pOeubbeseeubnw as <<< 

(Print Plainly) 
PGcenuclecc sb oscuiepesscnaseaueveaes 








Double Chin 


easily, quickly and surely reduced. Sage 
ging facial muscles and drooping mouth 
lines restored to their natural position. 
Years en off your face. And all done 
while you sleep. Simply apply a little Davis 
Reducing Cream before gon go to bed, then 
slip over your face the famous 


Davis Chin Strap 


and in the morning when ~ take it off, apply 
alittle Davis Astringent. See the improvement 


after the first night. Money back guarantee. 


avis, 


stores or order direct from Cor 
York. 


Dept. 201, 507 Fifth ‘Avenue, New 


BE AN ARTIST 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, Newspaper and Magazine Illustra- 
ting, Pastel Crayon Portraits and Fashions, By Mail or Local Classes. 
Easy method. Write for and list of successful students. 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, Dept. E, 100 West 23rd St., New York 














Every 
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reform on one end and the plunge into vice on 
the other. The middle ground is just as 
pleasant, thanks to the screen’s interpretations 
to the multitude. The blue of Puritan pro- 
priety and the scarlet of sin have blended into 
an all-pervading public pink—a peach pink. 

The motion picture’s assistance in this is ap- 
preciated in many unsuspected ramifications of 
the social and commercial life of the day. One 
of the largest makers of hosiery and silk under- 
clothes recently pointed out that it was the 
motion picture with its bathing beauties and 
its bedrooms that has made it possible for the 
department stores to make Fifth Avenue, 
Michigan Boulevard and Main Street glad 
with window displays of what Godey’s Lady 
Book called “unmentionables.” 

While “Traffic in Souls” and its contem- 
porary sensations were widening the way for 
the longer and more pretentious pictures of the 
dawning feature era, the development, which 
began to be conspicuously visible with Adolph 
Zukor’s famous players in famous plays idea, 
Was now consciously organizing. 


The Dawn of New Business 
Methods 


A new sort of revolutionary evolution was 
about to upset the motion picture industry into 
new orders and alignments. The law of a new 
economic discipline was beginning to work. 
The distribution system which had arisen 
sporadically, disorderly, into a jumble of film 
renters, beginning with the remote day of the 
Miles Brothers’ little front room film exchange 
in Turk Street, San Francisco, had been 
whipped into just a semblance of a beginning of 
order in 1907-8 by the Edison licensee system. 
And we have seen in detail how that, in turn, 
was further formed into a clear and orderly 
distribution machine under the lash of 
Jeremiah J. Kennedy with the organization of 
General Film Company in 1910. Each sub- 
sequent competitor was another General Film 
Company in general design. Now in 1914 the 
progressive evolution of the art of the motion 
picture was about to disrupt and reorganize the 
business of the motion picture. The General 
Film Company, with its set release dates, sched- 
ules of locked reel shows and system of selling 
film in bulk as mere merchandise, could survive 
only so long as quality of the product was of no 
consequence. With the inevitable develop- 
ment of favorite players or stars, with the 
growth of pictorial technique and the evolution 
of a language of the screen which could really 
express, it is inescapable that better pictures 
would occur and that there would be a better 
demand for them. The feature picture, so 
slowly arisen, as we have traced it, was that 
expression of the growth of a better screen idea. 
Immediately the old selling method which by 
reason of its routine inelasticity took no 
measure of relative merits between pictures, 
was found destructively inadequate. 

It is probably no mere coincidence that the 
man who was to become the leading exponent 
of the new idea and new order was one of those 
who had most effectively applied the disciplines 


of the General Film Company. 


The Advent of W.W. Hodkinson 


One day in January, 1914, W. W. Hodkinson 
of Los Angeles, San Francisco and the Pacific 
coast in general, got off the Twentieth Century 
Limited and registered at the Knickerbocker 
Hotel in Times Square, New York. He came 
to stay a few weeks, but the weeks stretched 
into years. 

Just W. W. Hodkinson. He has no nick- 
name. He is probably the only man in the 
motion picture industry who has not. It can 
not be done, if you understand. W. W. 
Hodkinson has been to the motion picture 
industry rather more definitely and exclusively 
an idea, the embodiment of an abstract con- 
ception and thought, not a gloomy, but just a 
brass tacks, fact. 

Hodkinson differs so widely from the typica 
personalities of the motion picture that it is 





even difficult to describe his important place in 
the world of motion picture affairs. For one 
thing he is a fisherman. Mostly the people of 
the motion picture follow other diversions. 

Hodkinson is the kind of a fisherman with a 
large respect for superlative tackle. He is the 
kind of a fisherman who can fish all day trying 
to get one fish, returning with a large inward 
elation if he gets that fish and no disappoint- 
ment visible or invisible if he does not. He 
fishes alone, mostly. 

Although it was not until this year of 1914 
that his name began to appear importantly in 
the annals of the motion picture, his beginnings 
were much earlier, and because of the large 
developments that came through institutions 
of his founding it is important to trace back for 
a way the outlines of the experience that made 
up his background. 

In 1900 Hodkinson was a night telegraph 
operator in the offices of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway at Pueblo, Colorado. He had 
come into that post from a job in a signal tower. 
There are two kinds of telegraph operators— 
those who say that Edison was a lucky fellow 
while they never had such a chance, and those 
who plan to go up in the business and some day 
ride the line in a private car. Young Hodkin- 
son had his eye on promotion to chief train dis- 
patcher and an ascending official career. 
Meanwhile he was studying the business of 
railroading and telegraph engineering from the 
textbooks of the International Correspondence 
Schools at Scranton, Pa. 

Then the Gould interests came into control 
of the D. & R. G. and the new regime swept out 
the man higher up to whom Hodkinson looked 
for recognition. 


An Ambitious Seller of Correspond- 


ence School Courses 


Presently Hodkinson left the telegraph office 
and became a correspondence school salesman. 
He seems to have put a large, conscientious 
zeal into his work. He became perhaps quite 
as much a teacher as a salesman. To keep his 
customers sold he labored to make their studies 
intelligible to them. The system worked. In 
1907 Hodkinson was established in Ogden, 
Utah, still representing the I. C. S. and witha 
selling organization built up about him cover- 
ing a wide territory. This year of 1907 was a 
panic year—“stringency” was the Wall Street 
euphemism for it then. Industries shut down 
and there was a national unemployment situa- 
tion, which presently reached the mining be'c 
and Utah. It became hard to sell correspona- 
ence school courses to fit men for better jobs 
when there were no jobs at all. 

Hodkinson redoubled his efforts in vain, and 
set to wondering what might be next. He was 
busy by day trying to sell where there was no 
market, laboring into the night with clumsy- 
handed laborers sweating over correspondence 
school arithmetic and the terrors of long 
division. It was always near midnight when 
he went down to the Ogden postoffice to mail 
the daily report that went back to Scranton, 
Pa. On the floor above the postoffice was a 
dance hall, ever at this hour gay with music and 
the merriment of careless crowds. 

The solemn Hodkinson, gripped in the 
fervors of his work, was given to reflection on 
the discouraging evidence that it apparently 
took no effort to sell dancing and amusement, 
and that it was exceedingly hard to sell self- 
improvement and the I. C. S. His interest 
seems to have been deeper than mere sales- 
manship. 

In this period a carpenter appeared in 
Ogden and gave that city its first motion 
picture theater, “The Dreamland.” Then 
competition appeared with “The Electric,” 
both storeshows typical of the time, simple 
nickelodeons. “The Electric” drew its patron- 
age off the bottom. It was not the sort of place 
where white collar folk felt comfortable. But 
it also drew the youngsters of all classes. One 
of Hodkinson’s neighbors with a family of 
children spoke to-’him often, complaining of the 
pictures and the impressions that the offspring 
brought home. 
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ally. He found the pictures mostly inferior, 
some sordid and terrible and some vastly in- 


teresting. He had never seen the sea. Pictures | 


of the ocean and ships fascinated him. His 
immediate problem was selling and teaching, 
teaching that he might sell and selling that he 
might teach. Somewhere in this motion 
picture thing he sensed a notion of teaching 
possibilities that might carry as well some of 
the lure of amusement that seemed to sell so 
readily at the dance hall. He inquired a bit 
and found that the proprietor of ‘The Elec- 
tric”’ was dissatisfied and willing to sell out for 
four hundred dollars. 


Hodkinson Feels the Lure of 
the Movies 


In a few weeks Hodkinson and his neighbor | 
acquired the show. They had the house 
mopped up, painted and changed the name to 
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Hodkinson edged into the theater occasion- | 





“The New Electric—the place that’s like 
home,” and increased the admission price to | 
ten cents. This was revolutionary. Not all of | 
Utah had ever heard of a ten cent picture show. 
The motion picture show was as standard at | 
five cents as the cigars of the ’gos. 

“The New Electric” became a theater with | 
a policy, prospering under the sunshine of a} 
little attention and an idea. Film service came | 
from a typical exchange of the time, the | 
Twentieth Century Optiscope Company of | 
Chicago, R. G. Bachman, proprietor. 

The policy made special demands that grew 
into a correspondence with the exchange and 
developed an aggressiveness that resulted in 
Hodkinson becoming a branch agent for the 
Chicago concern. He went down to Salt Lake 
looking for customers and made some startling 
discoveries. His films were scorned as old. He 
found that film service depended on age and 
delivery dates and precedence and a lot of 
factors that he had not suspected. He found 
also that there were such curious things as 
“dupes,” or pictures made from copied 
negatives, and that the new business had 
evolved whole new categories of new com- 
mercial sins. This was a business, something 
to be studied. Presently came a call from 
Bachman in Chicago, who wanted to leave and 
turn his business over to a manager. He had 
chosen Hodkinson, the man who wrote so many 
letters, for the place. 


Hodkinson Becomes Manager of 
a Film Exchange 


It was the spring of 1908. Hodkinson 
headed East from Ogden with high hopes and a 
brilliant vision of stepping into the magnificent 
headquarters of this interesting business. 
What he stepped into was a typical Chicago 
film exchange of ’08. 

The Edison Company, riding high in its | 
patent war with the Biograph Company and | 
George Kleine, was forming the Edison | 
Licensees and seeking to whip the business into | 
a sort of order. Frank N. Dyer of the Edison 
Company went to Chicago and called the 
exchangemen in to hear the reading of the riot 
act and the new law of Edison rule. 

There were to be, so Dyer announced, 
definite release dates on pictures, which all 
must obey. There was to be an end of price 
cutting and the stealing of customers. All the 
old unfair cutthroat methods which were the 
standard practice of film exchanges were to be | 
abolished. The experience-wise exchangemen 
listened in pious manner and laughed outside. 
But Hodkinson was impressed. He took it at 
par. | 
As the new manager of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Optiscope Company he set about at once 
arranging things on the new order of business. 

“You can not do it that way, because none 
of the other fellows will—I know them.” And 
of course Bachman did know them. 

Hodkinson stood out for following the rules 
and prevailed. Bachman went on his trip. 
Hodkinson stayed to fight it out alone. 
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FREE 
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GRAY 
HAIR 


OUT-OF-STYLE 


—and you needn’t have it 


No up-to-date, fashionable woman lets 
her hair turn gray—she stops it when the 
first gray streaks appear. 

How ?—very easily, as you can prove. 
Just let me explain my safe, simple way. 

Fill out and mail me the coupon—by 
return mail I will send a free trial bottle 
of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer. Test it, as directed, on a single 
lock, and let results tell their own story. 


I Used It First 


I perfected my scientific preparation to 
get back the original color in my own 
hair, which was prematurely gray. I have 
used it many years, and my hair has 
always been admired for its beauty. 

My restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, 
clean as water and as dainty. Apply it 
by combing through the hair, simply and 
easily. No help required. 


Olary TT, Galdmanty 
Hair Color Restorer 
Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold 


What It Does 

Brings back the original color to your 
hair quickly and surely. Restored color 
even and perfectly natural in all lights— 
never any artificial ‘‘dyed”’ look. 

No interference with shampooing, noth- 
ing to wash or rub off. Just soft, silky, 
fluffy hair, ready to wave and dress. 

All this is proved by the free trial bot- 
tle, which you should send for without 


delay. Just Mail the Coupon 

Fill it out carefully, stating the natural 
color of your hair. If possible enclose a 
lock in your letter. 

By return mail, postage prepaid, comes 
my special patented free trial outfit, con- 
taining a trial bottle and full instructions. 
(All absolutely free.) 

When you have learned what Mary T. 
Goldman’s is and what it will do, get a 
full-sized bottle from your druggist or 
order direct from me. 


=m a= Please print your name and address == = 


Mary T. Goldman,176-JGoldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 1 

] Please send me FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair a ——- The — color of my hair is: 1 
Black...... brown...... medium brown_.---. 
pn mo (dark ed Tee “light brown...... hight auburn | 

] (light red)-.....-. londe...... 
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of film favorites. 











Fine Photographs of Stars 
Only 2 5c Each 


» can now secure exclusive photographs of 
your favorite players at a minimum cost. 
By arrangement with some of the best photog- 
raphers in the country PHoropLay Macazine 
has inaugurated a new service by which you can 
purchase, at a low price REAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
These are the pick of all the 
photographs made during the month, the ones of 
such high quality that they are reproduced in 
the special rotogravure pages of the magazine. 

From this issue you can secure the following portraits reproduced 


in the rotogravure pages of this issue: Clara Bow, Gloria Swanson, 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Pickford, Alma Rubens, and Julanne Johnston. 


These photographs are fine prints on special heavy 
photographic paper, 8 by 10 inches in size. The 
price mailed is 25 cents for each photograph. 


Address Puoto EpiTor, 
221 West 57 Tu Sr., 


PHOTOPLAY WV AGAZINE 
New York City 
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1 QUESTION 
YOUR TITLE 
TO MANHOOD! 


You are of the male persuasion, yes. You wear trousers 
and the world puts a “‘mister’’ in front of your name. But 
just how good a man are you? Just how 
virile? . . . just how masculine? ... 
just how fit are you to work, win, wed and 
propagate the race? 


Health—Strength—Virility 


STRONGFORTISM 


With Scientific Muscularity 
Inside and out I'll remake you into the 
man you ought to be. I'll take that 
grumpy body of yours and transform it 
into the physique of a star athlete. I'll 
put a self-startcr on every vital organ in 
you and I'll make you laugh at the ease 


window. I'll put man-muscles on your 
outside and man-power in the depths of 
you. BECAUSE THAT IS MY PRO- 
FESSION AND IN THAT KIND OF 
JOB I AM RECOGNIZED THE 
WHOLE WORLD OVER AS THE 
Strongfort GREATEST ARTIST EVER KNOWN 
Perfect Man TO MAN. 


My Free Book Gives Away 
The Secrets of Your Body 


*“‘Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength 
and Mental Energy’’ is unquestionably the. most 
startling and extraordinary book of its kind ever penned. 
It is a cold blooded expose of YOU. Yours without a 
penny’s cost and without obligation. I'll even pay the 
postage if you'll send the coupon in at once. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT Physical and Health Specialist for 25 Years 
Dept. 1447 Newark, N. J. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


“FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
Lionel Stron¢gfort. Dept. 1447, Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 
Send me your extraordinary BOOK OF MY BODY, | 

J Postpaid and without charge or obligation to me. It 
may teach me something startling about ME. ‘Also | 

] send information on subjects marked (X) below, with- 
out obligation. | 








Colds Flat Chest Debility 
Catarrh Nervousness Vitality Restored | 
] Too Fat Constipation Muscular Dev'l'p’t 
Too Thin Despondency Great Strength { 
| Stomach Trouble Skin Disorders 
i 
ad te he {| 
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L. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

is now more than ever the key-note of success. Bow- 
Legged and Knock-Kneed men and women, both 
young and old, will be glad to hear that 1 have now 
ready for market my new appliance, which will suc- 
cessfully straighten, withina shorttime,bow-leggedness 
and knock-kneed legs,safely ,quickly and permanently, 
without pain, operation or discomfort. Will not inter- 
fere with your daily work being worn at night. My 
new Lim-Straitner, Model 18, U.S. Patent, is easy 
to adjust; its result will save you soon from further 
humiliation, and improve your personal appearance 
100 per cent. 

Write today for my free copyrighted physiolcgical 
and anatomical book which tells you how to correct 
bow «and knock-kneed legs without any obligation on 
your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
993-L, Ackerman Building Binghamton, N. Y. 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain ina Week? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, weak and 
want to be strong, I will send youasample of famous 
Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. No money, 
just name and address for sample. Alexander Lab- 
oratories, 1205 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kill The Hair Scere) @ 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty 
culture. 25 years in business. 

D. J. MAHLER, 
267-C Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. | 




















with which we'll toss your miseries out the |- 


If the eventualities of the years had not 
brought him some final vindication his position 
would have been well near pitiable—this slim, 
serious eyed stranger from the sage brush of 
Utah, with his absurd ideals of conscience and 
laws and rules and things like that, thrown in 
among the bickering, scheming, conniving 
sharpsters of the Chicago film trade of 1908. 
He was ripe and due for such a trimming as a 
pacifist might have got at Donnybrook Fair. 

Because of the withering fire of the Kleine- 
Biograph fight, the Edison Licensees system 
could not exert much pressure behind the new 
discipline idea. The rules and release dates 
were broken before they were made—by every- 
one but the Twentieth Century Optiscope 
Company under Hodkinson. 


Hodkinson Receives a Set-back 


In the offices of the Chicago attorneys for the 
Edison interests, Hodkinson was finally told 
one day that “the Edison company needs the 
business and it is not going to cancel anybody’s 
license for breaking the rules.” 

“Then,” observed Hodkinson, “I can go 
ahead and compete with these fellows on their 
own terms.” 

“No,” came the answer, because the 
Twentieth Century Optiscope Company had 
been slated as an in-bad. 

Some way Hodkinson struggled through the 
situation and meanwhile gave Chicago one of 
its first ten cent motion picture shows, with the 
Lincoln Park Theater. When Bachman re- 
turned to Chicago, Hodkinson bought from 
him the control of the branch in Ogden and 
returned to operate it, now equipped with a 
new knowledge. When 1910 came and the 
Motion Picture Patents Company, with the 
launching of the General Film Company, was 
buying up exchanges to put into effect the dis- 
ciplines that the Edison Licensee system had 


| attempted, Hodkinson observed from afar in 


Utah the handwriting across the dawn of 
destiny. He recognized the penmanship as 
that of Jeremiah J. Kennedy of 52 Broadway 


| and 10 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Equipped with due authority from his as- 
sociates, Hodkinson came East and reported at 
52 Broadway. He had come tosell. Kennedy 
consulted the little black book of the mystic 
schedule, his Doomsday List, and quoted the 
schedule price for the Ogden exchange. It was 
close to Hodkinson’s estimate. They agreed 
and closed the deal. 


Hodkinson Steps Out Into Field 
Work 


For the next three years Hodkinson was a 


| field officer of the Kennedy administration of 


the General, covering the territory from 
Denver west to the Pacific. Out there Gen- 
eral’s rules were enforced to the hilt. Also 
Hodkinson applied certain notions of his own 
about maximum returns by classification of 
film service on a quality basis and higher 
prices. He fought for ten cent admissions and 
longer runs, against the old routine of daily 
changes in nickelodeons. Somehow he seems 
to have won for General something like twenty 
per cent of its gross revenue in a territory 
occupied by about ten per cent of the popu- 
ation. 

When J. J. Kennedy parted company with 
the General and went out with his lieutenant, 
Percy Waters, to make war on General with the 
mysteriously licensed Kinetograph Company, 
Hodkinson was asked by the new General ad- 
ministration to go into the South to fight his 
old chief. It looked like a good fight to let 
alone. 

The feature picture was beginning to appear. 
Hodkinson wanted the General to do things 
withit. The thought of General was all for the 
old program idea. 

Presently Hodkinson went back to the 
Pacific coast, secretly financed by Samuel Long 
and Frank Marion of the Kalem Company, to 
launch an independent exchange system under 
the name of Progressive. It seems to have 
been mostly a token of personal confidence and 














Danceto Success! 


Dancing is the most 
important single quali- 
fication for quick rec- 
ognition and sensational 
success on the stage. 
f Dancing is the surest 

developer of the poise and 
grace and personality so 
vitally necessary for the 
star in the silent drama. 
The finest, most thorough train- 
ing in the art of stage dancing is 


7 imparted under the personal 
supervision of 


NED WAYBURN 


p@ “‘the Man Who Stages the Follies’’ 
PD" ; 4 —creator of the magical Wayburn 
\- | Method —selector and director of the 
«) dancers in the greatest productions on 
Broadway, by the 


NED WAYBURN 
STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, Inc. 
1841 Broadway New York City 
Open daily 9 A.M. to 10 P.M., except Saturday 

evenings and Sunday. 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 


For full information, urite for Art Booklet U—It’'s Free. 


SUNBURN 


Oriental Creme Damascus Fit 


prevents and removes pe bs 
Sunburn and Tan, \ 
Wrinkles, Rough Skin, 
Enlarged Pores, and im- 
proves all Skin Surfaces. 
Used by prominent society, 
theatrical and musical peo- 
ple throughout the country. 


$1 a jar by mail 


Madame Marie Shields 


162 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 


Daxr HOME™ | 


You can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and.pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
65 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 






































HOW TO 


rs Ss ae THEM 


A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. 


Moles (also BIG growths) ss 
dry up. Write for free book- oi 
let giving full particulars. d 
WM. DAVIS, M.D. 


126-G Grove Ave. Woodbridge, N. 3. 


Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 


Rashes and Irritations 


































DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We will not give youan d prize if you 
answer this ad. Nor will we claim 
os S to make you rich in a week. ut i 

c you are anxious to develop your 
ND) = talent with a successful cartoonist, 







eo you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps or 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cieveland, O. 
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use the Coupon on Page 133 
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interest. The licensed Kalem Company was 
committed with unqualified fervor to the stand- 
pat idea of General Film. 


Hodkinson Seeks Big Pictures 


When January, 1914, came around Hodkin- 
son, who had successfully experimented with 
feature pictures, including those first products 
of Zukor’s Famous Players concern, and the 
Lasky pictures, came to New York to look into 
the problem of getting a sufficient supply of 
such pictures to support the new business they 
were creating on the Pacific coast. Slightly in 
advance of Hodkinson came J. D. Williams, 
employed by Hodkinson in a project to market 
the first of the Hobart Bosworth productions, 
Jack London’s story “‘The Sea Wolf.” 

Hobart Bosworth, who had begun his screen 
career with Selig, enlisted the financial interest 
of Frank C. Garbutt, a Los Angeles real estate 
operator, and founded a producing company, 
which subsequently was merged into the Lasky 
Company. 

Williams had come newly from Australia. 
In that remote land the motion picture was 
even earlier developing into an important en- 
tertainment, presented in big pretentious 
houses. It was natural that it should be so, 
with an expatriate white race hungry for the 
arts of its kind, numerically too weak to create 
them, and off in the Antipodes beyond the 
commercial reach of ordinary traveling dra- 
matic companies. Australia had to make the 
most of what it got. It got the motion picture. 
Geography here built destiny for the motion 
picture in the person of Williams. 

In New York, for Hodkinson and the “‘Sea 
Wolf,” Williams rented an office at 110 West 
Fortieth Street. That was to be a pivotal 
address for a deal of motion picture history. 

Hodkinson entered negotiations with the 
Famous Players for their coming schedule of 
feature pictures. Here at once the stage was 
set for interesting and sometimes bitter drama. 

Hodkinson represented and personified the 
machinery of motion picture distribution. His 
major ambition seems to have been to make 
that machine work. He does not seem by any 
of the evidences to have carried any very 
strong personal ambition or personal quest of 
power. 


Two Great Human Forces Meet 


Adolph Zukor, head of Famous Players, rep- 
resented for the moment the most significant 
single element in the making of pictures. His 
ambitions seem to have been Napoleonic. 

It was distribution against production. And 
in some degree it was impersonal principle 
against personal ambition. It was not so 
sharply defined as that—these are merely 
major aspects. The results were in intense 
personal drama, far hidden behind the screen. 

There was endless negotiation, conference 
and counsel. 

One night in this period Adolph Zukor, beset 
by his problems, his fear that distribution in 
the control of others would make a slave of 
production as controlled by him, walked the 
streets of New York from midnight to dawn. 
Twice that night he and the man who walked 
beside him saw the Battery and once One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. 

Let every little hopeful, ambitious clerk and 
hireling see that picture of the man who 
epitomizes the “big boss.” Adolph Zukor 
pacing the big dark canyons of the skyscrapers 
through the small hours while the little people 
slept. Through his dreams, fears, hopes, 
schemes, plans, worries, he was earning success 
—and he was not sure he was ever going to be 
paid for it all. ; 

One day came what was to be the final con- 
ference, a session at the office of Elek J. 
Ludvigh, Zukor’s lawyer. Hodkinson and 
Zukor were to sign their contract. 

When the papers were spread out Hodkinson 
saw the plan in the light of a Famous Players’ 
deal that jeopardized his agreements for 
pictures from Lasky. 


Somebody murmured that “We can take 
care of Lasky.” 

It was all off. Hodkinson left and went back 
to his office in Fortieth Street to mark time. 


Al Lichtman, sales manager for Famous ' 


Players, sent out a wire call to the big buyers 
of features all over the country. Presently the 
five big men of the feature picture trade as- 
sembled in New York for the grand joust. 
Hodkinson, Hiram Abrams of Boston, W. L. 
Sherry of New York, Raymond Pawley of 
Philadelphia, and James Steele of Pittsburgh. 

Hiram Abrams, today the executive head of 
United Artists, was then the partner of Walter 
I. Greene in motion picture distribution and 
theaters in New England. Greene began in the 
remote days of the little traveling picture show 
and followed the frequent pattern, with the 
successive steps to motion picture theaters and 
then an exchange system. Abrams joined later 
in the ascent, in the course of a business career 
that began in his school days in Portland, 
Maine. He was carrying a paper route, when 
his mother’s complaint about watered milk put 
him in the notion of dairying and a milk route. 
The milk route led to a restaurant and near the 
restaurant was a music store. Through the 
music store Abrams became a collector of in- 
stallment payments on pianos. The music 
business brought contact with song slides and 
singers appearing in the motion picture 
theaters. Abrams and Greene met through the 
Greene Theater in Portland. The threads of 
destiny joined. 

W. L. Sherry, the New York exchange factor 
in the situation, brings in a flash of the infinite 
drama of chance in the great human ant hill of 
Manhattan. Sherry, in 1912, was a salary loan 
agent in the downtown section. Scanning the 
“Business Opportunities” column of the New 
York Times one morning he discovered an in- 
triguing advertisement. 


A “Blind” Ad That Brought a 
Fortune 


WANTED—A man to put $5,000.00 into 

a promising, etc., etc. 

It was a “blind” advertisement inserted by 
Al Lichtman, the new sales manager of the new 
Famous Players, trying this despairing last 
expedient to find a buyer for the first of their 
features, the historic “Queen Elizabeth,” with 
Sarah Bernhardt. Sherry answered the ad- 
vertisement, and was swiftly on the road to 
riches. In a few years he had amassed more 
than a million dollars in motion picture profits. 
Later ventures were not so successful. 

The season of 1923-24 found Lichtman in 
charge of Universal’s special picture cam- 
paigns, and Sherry in charge of one of the road 
showings of “The Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 

Back again to 1914. In the New York 
dickerings the four other buyers of the group 
came to be of the notion there was some sort 
of secret understanding between Hodkinson 
and Zukor in the outward war of negotiation. 

Affairs had reached an impasse. A rather 
casual conversation arose in Hodkinson’s office 
at 110 West Fortieth Street, a discussion of the 
apparent deadlock. 

“Well, now,” observed Hodkinson, ‘‘it looks 
as though we had them where we wanted them. 
We have the power.” 

“Why didn’t you talk like that before?” 

“T didn’t know you wanted me to,”’ Hodkin- 
son answered. 


How Paramount Had Its Origin 


In that moment came the understanding 
that became Paramount Pictures Corporation. 
On the other side Zukor, Lasky and Garbutt 
were, by this new pressure of distributor unity, 
forced into an understanding based on their 
common interest. 

It had already begun with a message from 
Zukor to Lasky congratulating him on his 
feature picture efforts. It began when they 
shook hands for the first time at Delmonico’s 
and sat down for lunch. 

Today their separate corporations are 
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Could You Write a 
Story Like This? 





And now we come to what we believe is 
the greatest offer ever made to the readers 


of this paper. Could you recognize the 
vital dramatic situation in this scene—and 
write a scenario about it? 


It is a scene from the Rex Ingram Pro- 
duction (Metro Pictures Corporation), 
The Conquering Power.” A great drama 
built up from a commonplace story. Situa- 
tions like this are taking place around you 
every day. Right in your own street, in the 
house next door, in your home, a great 
drama is being lived. 

Why can’t you build a plot around it? The suc- 
cessful photo-dramatists use the simplest themes; 
the biggest pictures are built around trivial inci- 
dents of everyday life. The successful screen writers 
are men and women who see the dramatic value of 
everyday occurrences. A few years ago these men 
and women were receiving ordinary salaries for 
doing humble tasks. Now their incomes are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of dollars yearly. 


Not Skilled Writers 
Just Ordinary 
Men and Women 


You do not need writing ability. It is not hard 
to write a photoplay synopsis when you understand 
the principles of dramatic construction and photo- 
play technique. 

If you want to write stories—if in your day 
dreams you make up tales about yourself—you are 
creating. And remember, it does not take fine 
writing, but just the instinct to create and a 
knowledge of photoplay construction. If you are 
ambitious—if you are really anxious to write film 
stories, write us today. The crying need of moving 
pictures today is fresh, new stories. In order that 
we may assist in the development of a limited 
number of new writers who have not had experience 
in writing either for the magazines or the screen, 
we have made arrangements for a limited number 
to receive almost without cost the Famous Fox 
Course of Photoplay writing which has heretofore 
sold for $85.00. 


To Help NEW Writers 


_If you feel you have imagination, write us today. 
Simply say, “I have never sold a story to a maga- 
zine or motion picture company. Send me for 5 
days’ examination_the regular $85.00 complete 


course of the Fox Plan of Writing for the Movies, 


Was $85 °° 
Now $6°=° 


If I feel that these instructions will enable me to 
become an accomplished writer and enable me to 
turn my thoughts into salable ideas, I will, within 
five days, send you only $1.50 and a further pay- 
ment of $1.00 each month for 5 months until a 
total of $6.50 has been paid, otherwise I will return 
the course and owe qe nothing. If I keep the 
course, at the end of 6 months I will write you my 
honest opinion as to the benefits E feel I have de- 
rived from it.” 

Remember, that if you get today for $6.50, what 
yesterday would have cost you $85.00, you must 
accept our offer today, because only those who act 
quickly can benefit by this special arrangement. 


WRITERS AND ARTISTS CLUB 
OF AMERICA 


705 Clarkson Bidg. Chicago, I11. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

















THIS MAGNIFICENT ms 
PEARL NECKLACE ’ 
Lorient Super-PEARLS imported di- 
rect from Japan where the REAL 


PEARLS come trom. Now sold DIRECT ‘ 

at WHOLESALE prices and at BIG SAVINGS 

Magnificent 24-inch strand of matched and grad- 

uated LORIENT Pearls with SOLID 14k WHITE 

GOLD patented satety clasp handsomely chased, 

only $4.75. Rich satin lined grey yelvet case 

FREE with every necklace. Lorient pearls will 

surprise you with their perfect coloring, and EX- 

ACT LIKENESS to REAL ORIENTAL PEARLS 

costing fabulous sums. Indestructible. Will not 

break, crack, peel, discolor—not affected by per- 

spiration—will last a lifetime! 

COMPARE LORIENT PEARLS WITH ANY 

: SOLD AT $18 OR $20 

and with the pearls your friends have. YOUR | 

MONEY BACK within 10 days if not satisfied! 
Simply pay postman $4.75 plus post- 

re NO age when bro arrive. If you pre- 
fer to send money WE WILL PAY 

NEY POSTAGE 


OUR GUARANTEE: This is a responsible and 

old-established importing firm. Every article sold 

by us is guaranteed. You take no chances, 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG! 
CALIFORNIA TRADING CO., 

Desk 2-7, 747 Warehouse St., LOS ANGELES 














Easy to PLAY- 


Easy to 








The Saxophone is 
the easiest of all 
wind instruments 
to play and the 
sweetest in tone. 
In an hour you 
can Jearn to play 
the scale and soon 
play popular airs. 
Nothing can take 
its place for 
Home, Lodge, 
Church or Schoo! 
Entertainment. 


Bozscuer. = SAXOPHONE 


Is a marvelous instrument—the only one with convenient 

snap-on pads.’’ Easy payment terms can be arranged if 

desired, making it very easy to pay. Six days’ free trial 

allowed. Write for Free Book about the Saxophone and 

Compiete Catalog. (80) 
UESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

2280 BUESCHER BLOCK LKHART, INDIANA 


LOSE A 2 POUND A DAY 


| Science has discovered that 


4, fat can be eliminated with- 
i 











out diet, without drugs, 
without exercising. A New 
Way—an easy, pleasant 
way that is Safe and Sure. 
Simply dissolve Flo-Ra-Zo- 
j Na in warm water—get in 

and Relax—That is the secret. 
From 8 oz. to a pound a day melt 
away as if by magic. 


FLO-RA-ZO-NA 
is Guaranteed to contain noalum, epsom 
salts, or any other harmful ingredient. 

nd $3.25 (Canada $4) today for 1 box 
containing 14 treatments and free book- 
let. Your money refunded if not satis- 
factory. 


Sag Flo-Ra-Zo-Na Corp., Dep!.P-! 
100 Fifth Ave. New York 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 


Mail us 20c with any size film for development ang 
six prints, or send uss ix es, any size, 

20c for six prints. Trial 5x7 enlargement in hand- 
some folder, 25c. Overni; i 


ig! ce. 
ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
Roanoke. 
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| pictures. 


| merged in the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion. And Paramount has long since been 
absorbed too—but that is yet another story. 
“They returned from the ride with the Lady 
inside and a smile on the face of the Tiger.” 

At 110 West Fortieth Street the new five- 
part distributor combine was under way, with 
several projected names. 

Hodkinson was reaching after a name 
that should express the quality idea, a superi- 
ority to the old program picture idea. Then 
came a chance glimpse of a sign announcing the 
Paramount Apartments and the corporation 
was named. While a lawyer waited on the long 
distance phone in Albany for the filing of the 
papers the decision was made. On the blue 
face of an advertising blotter Hodkinson 
struggled with sketchy ideas of a trademark. 
He drew at last a ‘“‘ paramountain,” the moun- 
tain or volcano as it may be, of the Paramount 
trade mark. A lithographic artist added the 
circle of stars from the old Porter-Swanson Rex 
design and it was complete. Millions have 
gone into establishing that trademark symbol, 
born of Hodkinson’s Rocky Mountain country 
and a New York apartment house. 

-aramount entered into a deal with the 
producers, Lasky, Zukor and Garbutt. An 
advance of $25,000 per picture was to be made. 
The producer was to receive 65 per cent of the 
earnings while the distributor took 35 per cent. 








| This ratio, evolved out of Hodkinson’s ex- 
| change experience with the General Film, has 
| heen a curious constant of motion picture prac- 


tice for many years. 


Mary Pickford Paramount’s 
Big Asset 


Meanwhile Mary Pickford was becoming the 


| outstanding public fact of Famous Players, the 
| greatest asset of the concern. 
| 1914 while the movements toward Paramount 
| were taking shape, Edwin S. Porter, in charge 
| of production, took Miss Pickford and a com- 


In January of 


pany to California to make “Tess of the Storm 
Country,” for its period the greatest of her 
Mary Pickford was now earning 
$1,000 a week. 

And the while affairs were much astir in the 
rising Mutual Film Corporation. In it the 
symptoms of the chronic disorder of film con- 
cerns, the struggle between special individual 


| pictures of superior quality and the current 


grind of program output, were apparent even 
as Mutual began to function. Adhering for 
Mutual to the program idea, H. E. Aitken 
launched the Continental Features Corpora- 
tion to sell the bigger pictures rather inde- 
pendently but linked in some degree with 
Mutual. D. W. Griffith, whom Aitken had 
acquired for Reliance-Majestic, and Thomas 
Ince of Baumann & Kessel’s New York Motion 
Picture Corporation, were making the best of 
these features, among them “The Battle of the 
Sexes,” from Griffith, “The Battle of Gettys- 
burg,” from Ince. There were many other 
features and other corporate names than Con- 


| tinental, the Sappho Feature Film Company 
'for one example. 


It was a tangle, futile to 
unravel for history. 


D. W. Griffith Decides to Make 


World’s Greatest Picture 


But Griffith. whose contract, it will be re- 
called, permitted him a number of independent 
pictures each year in addition to his service 
under the Aitken banner, was now rather 
secretly on the road to his greater effort. On 
February 14, 1914, Griffith arrived in Los 
Angeles and started rather quietly on some 
major operations, involving such items of lining 
up organization to give him several thousand 
extra people, some thousands of horses, sundry 
thousands of uniforms and other odd bits of 
studio properties. Outwardly he was mostly 
busy with the finishing of ‘‘The Escape,” the 
Armstrong drama, a minor feature. 

Inwardly, Griffith was consumed with the 
enthusiasm of his project to make a picture 
based on “The Clansman.” the novel by 
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Thomas Dixon. This story had been brought 
to Griffith’s attention by Frank Woods, head 
of the Mutual’s newly formed scenario depart- 
ment. It was in the form of a script for the 
speaking stage. Griffith’s first casual attention 
had grown into a deep interest. 

Griffith was deliberately out to make the 
world’s greatest motion picture. The pro- 
claiming advertisement in the Dramatic 
Mirror, quoted in an earlier chapter, has shown 
the Griffith hunger for recognition, the force 
which made him depart from Biograph. 

It would require the space of a large volume 
to tell all of the romance of ambition. politics, 
and finance involved in the making of ‘The 
Clansman.” A half a dozen times the com- 
pletion of the project was threatened when 
backers, terrified by Griffith’s expenditures, re- 
fused to continue support. Griffith reached 
everywhere for money. His struggles are 
reminiscent of Bernard Palissy, the sixteenth 
century ceramic artist, burning his very home 
to keep the fires of his furnace going. In one 
desperate circumstance J. D. Barry, secretary to 
Griffith, obtained a loan from a Pasadena cap- 
italist. Griffith, grateful, insisted that Barry 
keep the usual commission, some seven hundred 
dollars. Barry refused, taking stock in “The 
Clansman” to this amount to cheer his chief. 
Barry thought, of course, the money was gone. 
It was. But it came back, bringing a profit 
of $14,000. 

The Mutual Film Corporation, through H. 
E. Aitken the president, became an investor in 
the picture in the sum of $25,000. When this 
came to the attention of the directors there was 
a bitter session. They insisted that Aitken had 
acted without authority and that he must 
relieve the Mutual of this wild venture., He 
did. The ensuing profits of that block of stock 
amounted, Aitken admits, to something more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. 


Grifhth Finds Problem in Distri- 
bution of His Film 


“The Clansman” was to be released in 
twelve reels. As the time for its marketing 
drew near, this before the showings mentioned, 
the question of its distribution became a 
serious problem. It was such a product as 
could not be handled by any of the existing 
distribution machinery of the older concerns. 

Hodkinson with his various west coast 
feature exchanges and various exchange affiia- 
tions in Paramount was considered. 

Famous Players then also had a big picture 
in work, ‘‘The Eternal City,” with Pauline 
Frederick in the leading réle, under production 
by Porter in Rome. It involved some financial 
problems and many conferences with Para- 
mount. Paramount was rapidly becoming 
what it had set out to avoid. a program concern, 
with ten reels a week in two features. The old 
problem of a consistent regular commercial 
supply from sources which should be governed 
by often inconsistent and irregular course of art 
was reasserting itself. ‘‘The Eternal City” 
was costing large sums, possibly $100,000 in 
total, and it was going to require special selling 
and presentation on a level above the Para- 
mount routine to get back the money. This 
gave rise to a project for the formation of the 
Select Film Booking agency, as a Paramount 
special organization to place super-pictures in 
a super-market. It was an early step toward a 
solution of the problem which in 1924 was being 
met by the special roadshow presentations of 
such pictures as “The Covered Wagon,” “The 
Ten Commandments,” and ‘‘The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.” 

This Paramount effort toward the bigger 
market brought thoughts of the great Griffith 
picture in that direction. An appointment was 
made to discuss distribution of ‘“‘The Clans- 
man.” Word of this went to the office of 
Famous Players. Then word went back that 
“The Eternal City” could never be handled by 
the same concern along with “that dirty nigger 
picture.” So does gossip shape the course of 
history. It was an erroneous judgment, but 
understandable. 
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“The Clansman” had its premiere at Clune’s 
Auditorium in Los Angeles on the night of Feb- | 
ruary 8, 1915. It was the greatest motion | 
picture event of that motion picture city. Talk | 
of the vast operations on the Griffith lot, talk | 
of the theme, had the city agog. There were 
mutterings of race war because of the negro | 
element. Politicians, scenting trouble with the 
dark vote, grew hostile. The police were 
massed against a possible riot. The picture 
was a sensational triumph before that first | 
night audience. In Washington the picture 
was shown at the White House to President | 
Wilson and his family, and at special showings 
for the justices of the Supreme Court and _ 
members of the diplomatic corps. In New 
York a special showing was given the night of 
February 20, 1915, at the Rose Gardens, Fifty - | 
third and Broadway. Thomas Dixon, ‘author | 
of the basic story, as the final scene passed, | 
shouted to Griffith, ““Clansman is too tame— 
let’s call it ‘The Birth of a Nation.’ ” 

March 3, under its new title, the picture 
opened for the New York public at the Liberty 
Theater, with a top admission price of two 
dollars a seat. 

The motion picture had taken its place on 
a parity with the drama. 


“Birth of a Nation” Breaks All 
Records 


Seven years before the producer of ‘“‘The 
Birth of a Nation,” then just Larry Griffith, an 
actor out of a job, found a chance to play a role | 
in a little one-reel Edison drama for five dollars 
aday. Seven years since he sold his first script 
to Biograph for fifteen dollars. 

“The Birth of a Nation” broke all manner 
of theater records in various world capitals and 
became, as it remains today, the world’s 
greatest motion picture, if greatness is to be 
measured by fame. It has ever since continued | 
to be an important box office success. Early in | 
1924 “The Birth of a Nation” played in the 
great Auditorium Theater in Chicago, surpass- 
ing any previ ious picture audience record for | 
that house. ‘The Birth of a Nation” is nine 
years old. No other dramatic screen product 
has lived so long, with the single and interesting 
exception of the little one- -reel Sennett Key- 
stone comedies featuring Charles Chaplin. 
Here, perhaps, is a test of screen art. 

“The Birth of a Nation” was Griffith’s | 
vindication for his flourishing departure from 
Biograph. 

Because of the halo that “The Birth of a 
Nation” has conferred upon them, some of the 
now famous names from the cast must b2 re- 
called: Henry Walthall, Mae Marsh, Elmer | 
Clifton, Robert Harron, Lillian Gish, Joseph | 
Henabery, Sam de Grasse, Donald Crisp and 
Jennie Lee. 

Griffith’s attainment in “The Birth of a 
Nation” must be credited with a large influence 
in extending an acceptance and appreciation of 
the screen art into new, higher levels. Here 
was a picture that could not be ignored by any 
class. It also exerted a large, even if indirect, 
influence on the course of motion picture 
finance. Hundreds of thousands and millions 
were now to become easy figures in the ma- 
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What 


Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures of photo- 
players and illustrations of their work 


and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles about the 
people you see on the screen. 


Splendidly written short stories, some of 
which you will see acted at your moving 


picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but the truth, 
about motion pictures, the stars, and the 


industry. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay, so 
there is no necessity for telling you that it 
is one of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and most attractively 
printed magazines published today—and 
alone in its field of motion pictures. 


Send a money order or check for $1.25 addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-G, 750 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








$1.25 





Photoplay Magazine, Dept. 7-G, 750 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


I enclose herewith $1.25 (Canada $1.50), for w hich you will 
kindly enter my subscription for ae AY Macazine for six months, 


Gentlemen: 


effective with the next issue. 


Send -to-............. 


Street Address ...........................000.--.-. 
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nipulation of the thought of the industry. “The 
Birth of a Nation” is said to have cost over a 
quarter of a million. It would have been cheap 
at a million. The public has paid $15,000,000, 
according to the estimate of J. P. McCarthy, 
who has put the picture on the screens of the 
world. 

In this single picture, Griffith, above all 
others, forced an indifferent world to learn that 
the motion picture was great. 

In the next chapter we shall tell some untold | 
tales of screen destiny, rich with personal 
drama and adventure, stories of Charles Chap- 
lin, Pancho Villa, Jack Johnson and Jess 





Willard, a curious bypath story of the world | 
war and Broadway, and the amazing truth of ' 
how one idea and one little girl, Mary Pickford, | 
rocked the whole vast institution of the screen 
and set all of its invested millions a-tremble. | 
[ TO BE CONTINUED | 





Do You Know? 


Under which Zodiac 
Sign you were born? 
What significance it 
has in shaping your 
life? 


awaits you. 


Dhassi Will Tell You FREE 


Are You Lucky? Send Birth Date 


In Love I have made Astrology my life’s 


Marriage work and offer the most interest- 
Le ing astrological interpretations of 
Dheritance the Zodiac sign under which you 
Success 5 


were born. Send exact name, ad- 


dress and exact date of birth in own handwriting and receive your astro- 
logical interpretation in plain sealed envelope, postpaid. 
Enclose 12c to cover cost of this notice and mailing. 
me personally—DHASSI. 


TARA STUDIO, 1133 Broadway, Desk 43-B, cece York 


A great surprise 
Address 





GOVT HELP NEEDED 


All men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 65, willing to accept Govern- 
ment Positions, $117-$250, stationary, at or near home, or 
traveling, Write. Mr. Ozment, 233, St. Louis, Mo. immediately 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


WANT WORK i fhi ? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men or 
women. Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee 
employment and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE, 
Limited offer. Write today. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, 
Dept. B3 3900 Sheridan Road CHIC AGO 
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Warm weather demands =: 
a Rouge that stays on 


' ‘HAT is why so many women are de- *|* 
lighted with PERT. Apply it in the |: 
morning and it will remain all day through §}* 
constant powdering, through wind and 
warmth and even through swimming. 
PERT changes its color to match your own. = *}°, 
In its dainty, unusual jar, Pert Rouge is : 
orange colored. But the moment it touches § 
your skin a strange thing happens. Its col- : 
“{ oring changes to the very shade of rose *{- 
; which blends perfectly with the tints 
-f; of your own skin. It is because of this ‘}.- 
'{£ process of change that Pert looks so won- 
2 derfully natural. And its fluffy cream base 4, 
protects the skin against the formation of ai 
large pores. 75 cents. 


se PERT Waterproof Lipstick 
to match your Pert Rouge and preserve 
the naturalness of effect. Rouge and lip- {4° 
stick obtainable at drug or department :}: 
i/: stores or by mail. ‘ 
Send dime today for a sample of Pert Rouge. *}: 
“ts ROSS COMPANY aps 
“i 241 West 17th Street New York 
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APERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
Can Easily Be Yours 


Trados Model No. 25 
corrects now all illshaped 
noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently, and comfort- 
ably at Pome. It is the only 
safe and guaranteed patent 
device that will actually give 
you a perfect looking nose. 
Over 87,000 satisfied users. 
For years recommended by 
physicians. 16 years of ex- 
perience in manufacturing Nose 
Shapers is at your service. Model 
25 Junior for children. 

Write for free booklet, which tells 
you how toobtain a perfect looking 
nose. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Dept. 2054 Binghamton, N.Y. 
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F De Palmers 
LMOME-: For the skin that 
Ser aos soap irritates, or 
that cold cream 
makes too oily, 
Almomeal is the ideal cleanser and skin 
food for daily use. It refreshes, clears, cleans 
and corrects like magic. Use it like soap. 


At all department and drug stores. 
DR. PALMER’S 


ALMOQMEAL 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 
COMPOUND 


50c U.S. A. 








Send 10c for large sample package. 
HOLTON & ADAMS, 25 East 22nd St., New York 
Name 
Street 





City. 
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Pictures That Talk 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78 ] 


asked by exhibitors. 
ways ready for them. 


And the answer is al- | 


If the print breaks, it is patched together | 


just like any other motion picture print. The 
pictures are taken at the rate of twenty to 
twenty-two per second, so that two, or even 
three “frames” may be cut out of a film with- 
out being noticed in the synchronization. 

“‘My talking pictures have not yet been per- 
fected,” says Dr. De Forest. i 
they were. But I will make this prediction: 
Within a year from now we will have perfected 
talking pictures to a point where the voices 
will be recorded with such clarity that it will be 
impossible to distinguish between the actual 
human voice as spoken by a person present and 
the voice of the same person recorded on the 
film. We have found out what causes the 
metallic sound that makes the voice unnatural. 
It is so simple that I am amazed we did not 
discover the cause at the start. That will be 
remedied immediately. 

“Tt is perfectly possible now to record 
different voices so that they are instantly 


“T never said | 





recognizable to one familiar.with them, just as | 


it is possible for you to recognize the voice of a | 


friend over the telephone.” 


Dr. De Forest’s first experiments with | 


recording sounds on film with the Phonofilm | 


were in connection with the reproduction of | 


music. 
see a motion picture of a man playing, for 
example, a saxophone. ‘His cheeks puff out and 
he gets red in the face with the exertion, and 
never a sound is heard. 
saxophone player heard. 

Then he experimented on dance numbers. 
The motion picture producer always steers 
clear of dancing on the screen as much as pos- 
sible because it is impossible, even in the best 
theaters, for the orchestra to play so that the 
dancers will be “in step.” So Dr. De Forest 
photographed the music and the dancer on the 
same film. 

Through the interest of Dr. Riesenfeld, per- 
mission was given Dr. De Forest to experiment 
with ‘The Covered Wagon” film. Dr. 
Riesenfeld arranged the musical score for this 
production, and Dr. De Forest is photograph- 
ing this music on the negative of the picture. 
if the work is successful, that 
“The Covered Wagon” may be seen in any 
theater, no matter how small, with the same 
musical program that was played with it for 
more than a year in New York. 


Polas, Barbaras and 
Glorias 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81 ] 


relative value to detail, description and de- 
velopment, uses the same methods for effects. 
A novel is a movie in words; a movie is a novel 
in pictures. The woman in a story must 
appeal to the emotions through the intellect 
and the imagination. The woman in the film 
makes her appeal to the emotions more 
directly—through the imagination alone. 
“Her appeal to the imagination of the male 
sex is obvious. Her appeal to the imagination 
of the women is more compelling, more haunt- 
ing, because it is more subtle. An average girl 
pictures herself in the place of the alluring 
heroine on the screen. She wishes that she 
were that beautiful creature whose career she 
follows to the usually glorified and idealized 


conclusion of the story. And what is the result? | 


Imitation.” 
With this friendly form of envy, the cele- 
brated Spaniard accounts for the prevalence all 


Everyone knows how absurd it is to | 


De Forest made his | 


(200 SHEETS and 
100 ENVELOPES 





over the world of the influence of the American | 


picture star. 
terpretations of her, as there are nations she 
amuses. 


There are as many decided in- | 
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x Real Pane ~ 
A Glass ‘Bubble & 








First and only picture ever 
wally filmed in Alaska. 
i age 














Diagilen Then Wich tise Gacann 


Why let freckles spoil your complexion? 
Domino Freckle Cream will erase freckles 
quickly. Yes—almost over night. 

This remarkable, exquisitely perfumed 
cream is applied with the finger-tips and 
allowed to remain over night. Every woman 
who has tried Domino Freckle Cream finds that it 
not only removes the freckles, blemishes and brown 
spots, but refines and beautifies the texture of the 
iin as well. Don’t Jet the sun and wind wreak havoc 
with your complexion. Use Domino Freckle Cream 
now. Our guarantee of satisfaction, backed by a 
$10,000 deposit in the Producers and Consumers 
Bank of Philadelphia, insures the return of your 
money on request if you are not surprised and de- 
lighted with the results. Get Domino Freckle Cream 
at your favorite store today. If they haven't it in 
stoc!-, send $1.00 to Domino House, Dept. F. 267, 
269 So. Ninth St., viannoonaindchce fa, 











PERSONAL STATIONERY 
$1.00 


Printed with your Name and Address 


Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 
both paper and envelopes, and sent to you pospela for 
only $1.00. (West of Denver and outside of U.S. $1.10.) 
If inconvenient to send the money, we will ship C. o.D 
Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. Order 
today. Write name and address plainly. 


ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
5080 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


Develops Busts Amazingly 
Quick and Easy! 


Just what every woman has been wait- 
ing for at a price everyone can afford. 


*““BEAUTIBUST”’ 

for real bust and neck development. 
No foolish or dangerous systems, but 
a real tried and very successful natural 
method that WILL be extremely 
pleasing and beneficial. You can’t fat 
if you follow the simple instructions. 
E very thing mailed (sealed) for only 

00. Do not miss this opportunity. It may 
oh be repea 


BEAUTIBUST CO. 1014-PX LEXINGTON BLDG., BALTIMORE, MD. 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guarantéed. 
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Etiquette and Fashions of the Film World 


{ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75 | 


It is proper at any time for a gentleman to 
mop his brow and neck with a pocket-handker- 
chief, provided the handkerchief is taken from, 
and returned to, the outside breast coat- 
pocket. 


All tradesmen’s deliveries in the homes of the 
socially elect are made after dinner in the eve- 
ning, at the front door. And the uniformed 
butler should always receive the packages and 
bring them at once into the drawing-room. At 
first thought, this proceeding may seem some- 
what undesirable, but the advantages of it are 
quite obvious. At this time of day the husband 
and wife are together, and the package is apt 
to be a new hat, gown, or fur coat which the 
extravagant wife has had charged, contrary to 


- her husband’s orders; and thus he discovers the 


fact, and a stirring emotional scene follows. 
Or, it may be a pearl necklace which the per- 
fidious husband has ordered for his mistress; 
and thus his double life is revealed to the wife, 
and a still more stirring emotional scene 
follows. 


When proposing to a lady out-of-doors, a 
gentleman should choose the following loca- 
tions: If at the seashore, he should select a 


cliff or promontory against which the waves 
are dashing. If in the country, a rustic seat 
built between two large trees. If in the moun- 
tains, an isolated peak outlined against the 
sunset. 


No one who is anyone ever goes out in the 
evening, under any conditions, except in the 
most formal evening dress. 


All bachelors, when receiving guests in their 
apartments, should wear long satin dressing- 
gowns, cut like Japanese kimonos, and em- 
broidered with chrysanthemums the size of 
cabbages. 


No young unmarried girl should accept an 
invitation to go automobiling alone with a 
member of the opposite sex, until engaged to 
marry him. 


When greeting a friend or a familiar ac- 
quaintance, a gentleman should either put an 
arm affectionately about the other, or else slap 
him soundly on the back. At stag affairs the 
gentlemen should shake hands vigorously be- 


tween each drink, always saluting one another | 


as ‘fold man!”’ 


Questions and Answers 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106 ] 


Mrs. J. Mcx. T., Loutsvitte, Ky.—The 
pictures made by the star you mentioned aren’t 
always good entertainment for children. To 
give the children credit, I don’t think they 
enjoy them. PHOTOPLAY’s reviews list pic- 
tures that are for the family. I don’t agree 
with you about comedies being harmful for 
children. Most of them are all right, espe- 
cially the ones made by Harold Lloyd and Hal 
Roach. Why don’t you allow your little 
daughter to write Leatrice Joy for a picture? 
It’s a natural enough wish. 


Just PRUDENCE, RIVER FALLs, IbAHo.—No, 
sister. Neither Katherine MacDonald nor 
Mildred Davis has ever been in the Follies. 
Neither Ziegfeld’s nor John Murray Ander- 
son’s Greenwich Village variety. 


Mary L., SHREVEPORT, La.—I repeat 
through these columns to ‘Tommy Meighan” 
what you said, that Detroit wishes he would 
make some pictures in that city’s picturesque 
environs, and that you girls “‘would receive 
him with open arms and park yourself on the 
petticoats of the studios to see him walk by.” 


Mary J., Hackensack, N. J—You have 
loved June Caprice since a child. Your child- 
hood or hers? Miss Caprice is, in private life, 
the wife of Harry Millarde, a Fox director. 
She intends soon to return to the screen. For 
two years she has been engaged in administer- 
ing motherly care to June Caprice Millarde. 
Theda Bara retired from the screen and stage. 
Object, matrimony. There is persistent rumor 
that she will return. 


Dot, FLatsusn, N. Y.—You are “mine till 
Niagara Falls.”” Ha! Ha! Another Ha? Cer- 
tainly. You and your girl friend have had a 
spat about Nita Naldi? You say she was born 
in America. Your friend says in Russia. You 
win. Miss Naldi was born in America, of 
Italian and Irish parentage. 


WIpDow WITH Five CHILDREN, IRON Movwn- 
TAIN, Micu.—Your suggestion that Mary 
Pickford ‘‘adopt some poor little orphan” 
should be sent directly to her. But before you 
do, let me tell you that she and Tommie 
Meighan are the largest contributors of money 
and time to the largest orphanage in Los 
Angeles. 


Kk. SUMMERVILLE, WHITE Pratns, N. Y.— |! 


I wish I knew where Ricardo Cortez received 
his training as an actor. But I don’t think he 
ever played in the stock company you mention. 
He was dancing in Los Angeles when Fate and 
a movie contract struck the decisive blow. 


RosE, NEw Haven, Conn.—Out, out, brief 


scandal! The couple you mentioned never | 


married and they are no longer engaged. 
Don’t blame it all on Broadway. 


Curious, ALTOONA, PENN.—Ye-es, Miss | 
? 


Curious. At least, well enough. Anna Q. Nils- 
son’s husband is John M. Gunnerson. Shirley 
Mason’s eyes are the color of the sea on a 
cloudy day in winter. Right. Gray. Hair, like 
chestnuts in autumn. Shining brown. Right 
again. You are clever. 


Lon CHANEY FAN, Cnicaco, I1t.—The | 


actor who has been so fortunate as to win your 
unqualified admiration, Lon Chaney, has 
played in ‘Fires of Rebellion,” “‘The Miracle 
Man,” “The Penalty,” ‘‘ While Paris Sleeps,”’ 
“All the Brothers Were Valiant,” “Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” ‘‘A Blind Bargain,” ‘‘The 
Shock,” “Shadows,” and ‘‘'The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.” The stars who appeared in 
“The Affairs of Anatol” were Wallace Reid, 
Gloria Swanson, Elliott Dexter, Bebe Daniels, 
Monte Blue, Wanda Hawley, Theodore Rob- 
erts, Agnes Ayres, Theodore Kosloff, Raymond 
Hatton, Julia Faye, Thurston Hall. 


R. S., MosiLte, AtA.—The first important 
event of Hoot Gibson’s life was his birth. That 
occurred at Tekamah, Neb., 1892. His second 
was his marriage to Helen Johnson. 


Miss FREDDIE, W. VA.—Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr’s. age is fourteen. You think Bobby Agnew 
an ideal high school boy. So do others. 


R. H., LA Crosse, W1s.—Glad to hear from 
you, Russell, old chap. You think the camera 
does not do justice to Eugene O’Brien’s good 
looks and you more enjoy seeing him in a play. 
He should be proud of that estimate of him by 
an unbiased member of his own sex. You think 
Norma Talmadge, “when it comes to acting, 
runs away with the prize.” You have many 
fellow admirers of Miss Talmadge for her 
sincere portrayals. 
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THE PENALTY OF BROMIDROSIS 
(Fetid Perspiration) 

As she sits at the side of the man she adores, 
she is the picture of charm and beauty. 
And yet, deep in her heart she suffers because 
he gives his attention to another. If she only 
knew that he would care for her were it not 
for the offense of perspiration, 

How easily we detect this annoyance on 
others and how seldom we consider our own 
shortcomings. With AB-SCENT you can 
be sure of yourself, for it not only remedies 
excessive perspiration, but destroys odors 
harmlessly. 


—— wr. 
COLORLESS! = 





















COLORLESS! 


(Contains no staining artificial colors) 
AB-SCENT, formulated by a physician, and absolutely 
harmless, corrects the condition of which you yourself may 
be unconscious, and does not burn, itch or irritate. Ideal 

or personal use. Itis used by men and women for pre- 


venting unclean armpits and perspired feet. 
All good stores or by mail in plain wrapper, 50c 
Prepared by the Makers of ZIP 
SSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeee 
JEAN JORDEAU, Inc. ,Dept.5E, 562 Fifth Ave. ,New York City 
Enclosed find one dime. Please send liberal trial on 
bottle of AB-SCENT and samples of your Massage % % 
Cream and Face Powder. e F 




























REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


arms, legs, bust or 
the entire body with 


DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


Reducing Corsets: In dark and 
cream colored rubber. For 
abdomen, hips, thighs and 
waistline. Send waist and 
hip measurements $12.00 

Chin Reducer 2.50 

Send for my booklet 

Dr. Jeanne P.H. Walter 

389 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Near 36th Street Suite 605 


Clear 2% 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 

Write today for my FREE BOOKLET 
FREE “A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how I 

cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 
$1000 Cash says ! can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 


























£.S. GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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ellin’s Food 





Josephine Sullivan, 


New Orleans, La. 


Use the Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification for your baby 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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“IT’S TOASTED” 


S 
flavor of Se wei finest tobaccos. 


A combination millions cant resist. 
LUCKY STR 
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Un Age-old Secret 


the woman of today has learned a 
newsecret. She chooses a perfume 
that will harmonize with her type. 
She selects it just as she selects a 
hatorgown—for its becomingness. 


Lovely women throughout the 
ages—women who swayed men’s 
hearts and had the world at their 
feet—knew the powerful fascina- 
tion of perfume, and sought the 
rarest and loveliest for their 
adornment. 


Times and fashions change, but 
perfume never loses its power to 
charm and fascinate. Clever wo- 
men have always known this, but 


Women of manytypes have found 
in FLORIENT the perfume that 
suits them exactly, but if your type 
demands some other fragrance, 
you will be sure to find it among 
Colgate Perfumes. 


There is a new way to choose your perfume. It is called 
the Colgate Perfume Test. Write for the three trial vials of 
perfume, perfumers’ testing slips and directions tor making 
the test. Enclose a 2 cent stamp. Address Colgate & Co., 
Dept. 531, 199 Fulton St., New York City. 


COLGATE’S 


Perfumes 








